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DIAMOND-MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE DIGGERS’ HOME. 


O find a big diamond! It is the 
dream of children as they play 
among the pebbles of the creek-bed or 
along the lake- or sea-shore. In some 
other form or under some other name 
it is the fancy of most men, from the 
mechanic pebble-picking in the factory 
to the astronomer searching for gems in 
the sky. They find them at some time, 
but almost always in places where they 


had looked only for worthless gravel. 
Such, at least, was literally the case in . 
South Africa. Far from the fertile tracts 
of the Cape, on a lonely plain where only 
the sage-brush, with here and there a 
camel-thorn, would grow, and where the 
only inhabitants were a squalid Koranna 
or Griqua or a half-despairing poverty- 
stricken Boer, living on the leanest of . ~ 


meat and drinking the muddiest water, _ 
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there was found wealth -sufficient to en- 
rich a nation,— wealth that is now turning 
the wilderness into a garden and bridging 
over the waste that has hitherto shut out 
religion and civilization from the heart of 
a great continent. No one expected any 
kind of riches from such a dreary region, 
and few of the South African colonists be- 
lieved, even after the diamonds were dis- 
covered, that anything so valuable could 
come out of Griqualand. It is a fact that 
after the news of the diamond discoveries 
had become known in England arepresent- 
ative of the well-known London jeweller, 
Mr. H. Emanuel, madean inspection of the 
fields and pronounced them to be “non- 
diamondiferous.” The geological condi- 
tions were different, indeed, from those 
of the other large diamond-mines of the 
world, yet these sandy and gravelly beds 
have yielded a larger quantity of the pre- 
cious stones than any mines yet discov- 
ered,—-stones, too, of a greater variety in 
color and size, and some of a brilliancy sur- 
passing any ever found in other mines. 

These mines have now been worked 
for over ten years, yet, so far from being 
exhausted, as other mines have practically 
been, the annual product was last year 
greater than in any previous year. The 
engineers and scientific” men do not 
estimate with any confidence to what 
depth diamonds will be found in large 
quantity, but they discover so far no sign 
of exhaustion. At the same time, every 
few months some “ new rush” is opened ; 
so that even if the older mines fail there 
must still a considerable time elapse before 
the supply will much diminish. 

The discovery and subsequent history 
of these fields form one of the many ro- 
mances of South African history. In 
1867, when the first diamond was found, 
all South Africa was in a condition almost 
of despair. In the Cape Colony, sheep- 
farming, the great industry, had failed 
from overstocking and disease ; the colonial 
finances were so low that public works 
had to be stopped, and general bankrupt- 
cy seemed imminent; in the Free State 
war had reduced the people to poverty, 
and stock-farming had ‘also run down ; 
while Natal had begun to accept as true 


“samples,” of which none would pay. 
And all over South Africa a fearful 
drought prevailed, till people began to 
say that the whole land was under a 
curse. 

It was at such a time that John 
O'Reilly, a Cape trader, or “ togt-gan- 
ger,” stopped, after a weary day’s “ trek” 
over the drought-stricken region about 
Hope Town, at the farm-house of a man 
named Van Niekerk. While there he 
observed the blond “ kinderen” playing 
with some pretty pebbles, among which 
was a very bright, clear stone. He ex- 
amined it, and, telling “de goede vrouw” 
he believed it was a diamond, offered to 
buy it. The farmer’s wife laughed and 
told him he could have the stone, inform- 
ing him he could find more about the 
ground. The trader could have had the 
stone for nothing, but he was an honest 
man, and would take it only on the 
condition that if it proved genuine they 
would share the profits equally. He 
brought it down to the village of Colesberg, 
where he was ridiculed on showing it. 
He scratched a pane of glass with it, but 
the villagers got a piece of flint and did 
the same. One of them then threw it 
out in the street. It would be interest- 
ing to speculate what would have been 
the consequences to South Africa had the 
togt-ganger yielded to the criticism of 
these people and left the stone there. 
But, with a faith that will become memo- 
rable in history, he took it up again and 
carried it to Graham’s Town. Even here 
he was ridiculed, and it was not till he 
reached Cape Town that he received the 
assurance that it was in reality a diamond. 
It was bought by the governor, Sir P. 
Wodehouse, for five hundred pounds. 
O’Reilly kept faith with Van Niekerk, 
and was rewarded by finding another 
stone. The natives along the Vaal 
River above this district brought down 
a number of diamonds, believing the 
white man valued them as charms. Van 
Niekerk now remembered having seen a 
large stone of this kind in the possession 
of a native, and resolved to hunt it up. 
Just as he was about to set out, the na- 
tive came in with the diamond in his 


the taunt that it was a land of endless 


hand. This was the celebrated “ Star 
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of South Afriea,” which was sold in the 
Colony for eleven thousand two hundred 
pounds. The: story is told that very 
shortly after this a diamond-hunter came 
to the house of a man named Du Toit 
living ‘by a “pan” a few miles from the 
Vaal River and purchased for a small 
sum a handful of diamonds which the 
vrouw kept in an old sock. However 
little the poor Boer may have made out 
of the little pebbles which others appreci- 
ated so keenly, his name is perpetuated 
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in the busy town of omrig now one 
of the most thriving’ of the "diamond 

Of course these discoveries were soon 
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interior,” though territorially within the 
Orange Free State, the young republic 
of the Boers. It was sparsely inhabited 
by Griquas (a name signifying bastards), 
and the diamond province, seventeen 
thousand eight hundred square miles in 
extent, is still called Griqualand West. 
The diamond-hunters found the stones 
on the surface of the earth in the gravel, 
and a stone or two were picked out of the 
mud plaster of a Boer’s hut. Such facts, 
of course, afforded ground for the most 


DUTOITSPAN. 


extravagant stories of fortune-making. 
Colonists left the farm and the shop to 
turn diamond-hunters, and Cape Town 
itself lost half its inhabitants. Property, 
whether it might be personal and amount- 
ing only to five pounds, or real estate worth 
five thousand pounds, was sold for half its 
value, or whatever it would bring, by all 
classes of citizens afflicted with the dia- 
mond-fever. Most of those who went did 
well; those who stayed at home and bought 
out the adventurers’ property did better. 
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The dreary, unfenced road of seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Cape Town tothe 
“ fields” was now lively with teams of 
bullocks and mules toiling back and forth 
through heat and dust, till on the lonely 
plain by the Vaal a city—or rather clus- 
ter of villages—of tents and tent-wagons 
rose, numbering ten or fifteen thousand 
people. The hunters went to work with 
a cradle like an American gold-digger’s 
cradle, some with nothing but a shovel. 
So eager was the rage for sudden wealth 
that the rights of owners were disre- 
garded and little of either law or order 
prevailed. 

Let the reader imagine himself on a 
visit to the fields in those early days. 
It was no light undertaking, whether he 
started from England or only from the 
Colony. There were then three main 
routes to the fields,—the first and chief 
one from Cape Town, a distance of seven 
hundred and fifty miles; the second by 
Port Elizabeth, about six hundred and 
fifty miles ; and the third by Port Natal, 
about five hundred miles. Starting from 
Cape Town, we pass through a pleasant 
and fertile country for the first hundred 
miles, and then, after crossing the Hex 
River Mountains, five thousand feet 
above the sea, we enter the lonely 
stretches of Karoo,—treeless and brown 
because of the dry air of the region, 
—our course being continued over hill 
and plain through the highland regions 
of the Free State, and the journey being 
gladdened by short halts at such pretty 
tree-embowered towns as Beaufort West 
and Bloemfontein. If we go via Port 
Elizabeth, we probably pass through the 
hill-encircled, thriving city of Graham’s 
Town, reaching the Free State border at 
Aliwal North; and if we go by Port 
Natal, we shall stop a few days at the 
flowery Natalian capital, Maritzburg, 
steepled with stupendous gum-trees and 


noisy with Kafirs. From here we travel. 


over eighty miles of upland region and 
pass through a defile in the cool and 
breezy heights of the Drakensberg 
Mountains; thence across the Free State 
plains to the new territory. On all the 
routes we find the most commonly used 
vehicle to be the slow, lumbering bul- 
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lock-wagon covered with canvas like a 
gypsy-wagon, the bottom filled with bed- 
ding, with corners for cooking-utensils, 
and a cask of water swung underneath. 
In such a vehicle, crowded perhaps like 
an omnibus, we journey at the rate of. fif- 
teen to twenty-five miles a day, “ outspan- 
ning” along the road to cook or rest and 
refresh the oxen, and often to relieve 
them of toil during the heat of the day. 
Often, however, we travel at night, and, 
what with the crowd, the occasional jolt- 
ings, the garrulous talkers and inhar- 
monious singers, we are not likely to get 
much, sleep. We can mark our prog- 
ress only by some occasional clump of 
mimosa-bushes, some distant mountain- 
peak standing out clear in the inde- 
scribably lovely moonlight of the Cape, 
or some far-ahead cloud of white dust 
showing the approach of a Capeward- 
bound team making its way along the 
unfenced, winding track. We stop, like 
two steamers speaking in mid-ocean, and 
the drivers, in resounding sentences of 
Cape Dutch, gather the latest news from 
either end of the line, and then, to the 
pistol-shot crack of the thirty-feet bam- 
boo whip, we start on, each driver re- 
tailing the latest “items” to his now 
wide-awake passengers. By such prog- 
ress, taking rough food of mealie meal 
(Indian corn) cooked in old iron pots, 
or, at best, tinned meats, and boer bread, 
—unless at the villages,—we drag along 
for a month before reaching our destina- 
tion. We may, however, by paying thirty 
or forty pounds and waiting a chance seat 
in the “ post-cart,” accomplish the journey 
from Cape Town in eight or nine days. 
The post-cart is a two-wheeled vehicle of 
indestructible build, with seats of unmer- 
ciful hardness, springs like those of a rail- 
way freight-car, and driver of dogmatic 
mood. We should arrive in this way 
with unbroken limbs in at least nine 
cases out of ten. As we pass over the 
plateau of the Free State, the increasing 
bullock-trains inspire us with the hope 
of a soon-ended journey, till at length 
from a small “rise” in the plain the 
driver hails the new Golconda,—the town 
of diamonds beside the banks of the 
Vaal. On either side of the river, at 
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A DIGGER’S ENCAMPMENT. 


Hebron, at Klipdrift, and at Pneil, are 
hundreds of tents and huts and parks of 
bullock-wagons, and around on small 
knolls of sandy or gravelly earth hun- 
dreds of diamond-hunters, white and 
black, are at work with cradle or bucket 
or sieve. Unless we arrive at night or 
an “off-hour,” little attention will be 
paid to us as new-comers, for all are 
intent sorting over the earth by the 
handful or stickful, and the hunt is 
carried on nervously from “sun-up” to 
“sun-down.” At night the waters of 
the Vaal River echo with the song and 
laugh of the white man and the wild 
chant of the native, and while the tents 
are illuminated with lamps the sounds 
of revelry show that the canteen-man 
has already established himself. 

But the fields are about to undergo 
rapid changes of fortune, and it may be 
well here to interject a few points in their 
history. The first diamonds of any con- 
sequence were found only along the banks 
of the Vaal, about the points mentioned, 
in gravelly surface-soil, among little “kop- 


jies” or hillocks. This was in Free State 
territory; and at Pneil that government 
had established a landdrost’s court before 
the days of digging. Here were clumps 
of trees, and the soil was rich enough to 
produce vegetables and grain, which after- 
ward helped to supply the larger mines. 
That the discovery of the diamonds was 
a special providence to both white and 
black in South Africa may easily be seen. 
In two years the traffic and the hopes 
they inspired brought in a new cycle of 
prosperity, and the cry of hard times was 
no longer heard. The Basutos, reduced 
to the most abject misery by wars with 
the Free State, came down from their 
mountain homes to work among and un- 
der their old enemies. As English and 
foreigners crowded in, avarice crowded 
out the enmity between Boer and black. 
In course of time it crowded the poor 
Boer himself out, for, as the mines began 
to develop, some Englishman of historical 
genius discovered that this territory did 
not belong to the Free State at all, but 
to a Griqua chief named Waterboer. As 
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the population grew, so did disorder and 
disputes and the “jumping” of claims 
from proprietors who in vain tried to 
keep new-comers off their land. It was 

then further urged that the Free State 

government was pe ai to govern 

such a population, and the result was that 

in 1870, on a petition from Waterboer, 

the English took ion of the whole 

territory claimed by the chief, and have 
since continued in possession of it. 

About the time of the annexation of 
the fields a great change came about in 
their local history. At various spots 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles away 
from the river diamonds were found at 
little kopjies on the dreary plain before 
described. The diamonds were small, 
and it was not till some of the river-dig- 
gings became less profitable that much 
attention was paid to them. The num- 
ber of finds made shortly after the pur- 
chase from a Boer of one of these mines 
—Bultfontein—became known at the 
river, and about 1870 a “rush” was made. 
In two months the towns of Hebron 
and Pneil were moved away bodily, and 
about all now left of these places is a few 
fragments of mud walls and some barren 

heaps of earth. Klipdrift also came to 
a stand-still, and is now noted only as a 
produce village and a resort for Kimber- 
ley honeymoon parties, who sing and sigh 
in rude little scows on the Vaal. Hence- 
forth the new “ dry diggings” became the 
great centre of attraction, and of these 
the mine called originally the Colesberg 
Kopjie, now more widely known as the 
Kimberley Mine, got to be the richest. 

Here the new city of tents, canvas 
houses, wattle-and-daub huts, green brick 
houses, and shops and offices of corruga- 
ted iron rose within a single year till its 
population was over ten thousand, while 
the suburban mining-towns of Bultfon- 
tein, Dutoitspan, and Old de Beer’s—all 
within about four miles of each other— 
developed into busy towns of two thou- 
sand or three thousand in nearly as short 
a space of time. 

The diamonds were found on the sur- 
face here also, and the same geological fea- 
tures marked all these mines in their sub- 
sequent working. For the first four or five 
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feet the soil was a gravelly bed of alluvial 
deposit, then a certain depth of chalky 

clay, and below this for about fifty feet a 

yellow, soft rock ; below this again came 

a blue, rocky soil, so hard as frequently to 

require blasting and to call for the use of 
wholesale quantities of powder and dyna- 

mite; and the bottom of this “blue stuff” 

has not yet been reached, though the 

Kimberley Mine is now three hundred 

feet deep and Dutoitspan about two hun- 

dred and fifty. Now, in each of these 

stages there was a panic among people 

who thought the bottom of the diamond- 

bearing earth had been reached. As the 

digging progressed, other difficulties also 
arose, chief of which was the flooding 
of the whole mine with water which 
trickled through seams in the surround- 
ing earth, and on two or three occasions 
for a month at a time turned the mine 
into a vast well and stopped all work. 
Mining was at one time almost given up, 
till at last the trouble was overcome by 
the importation of large steam-pumps, 
which are still in use. 

In digging from the surface it did not 
take long to find a definite limit to the 
area of diamond-producing earth, for in 
each mine these successive strata were 
uniformly surrounded by a non-diamond- 
iferous rock, locally termed “reef,” a 
talcose shale which enclosed the diamond- 
bearing earth in a sort of caldron of oval 
shape, the depth of whose bottom is still, 
of course,a mystery. The Kimberley 
caldron contains an area of nearly ten 
acres, and is divided into six hundred 
claims, which are again divided into half- 
claims or quarter-claims. When the 
yellow and chalky soil was dug upon, 
fewer diamonds were found, chiefly be- 
cause of the difficulty of searching the 
hard earth as minutely as the gravelly 
soil, in which not a speck would adhere 
to the shining gem. In consequence 
of this change, a mountain of earth was 
left in the centre of the Kimberley Mine 
and took the name of “ the floating reef.” 
Loads upon loads of this yellow stuff were 
carted away in heaps and houses were 
built over them. As the mine deepened 
and work was sometimes stopped, the 


discovery was made that by soaking this 
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earth in water for two or three weeks it 
could be thoroughly softened, and it was 
thus actually searched with no small 
profit. The inventive spirit now intro- 
duced into the mines a new machine. 
The old sieve and hand-tables were dis- 
carded in favor of a circular pan, fitted in- 
side with teeth, which lifted and cut up 
the soaked soil till all the diamonds sank 
to the bottom. The mud poured off the 
edge, and at the end of a day’s work the 
pan was cleared and the glistening peb- 
bles found at the bottom. Thousands 
of tons of the old soil that had been 
carted away as refuse were now bought 
up and reworked, and many of the 
purest stones were thus taken out. 
Great speculations were made out of 
these worked-out heaps, and many a 
house was removed or garden torn up 
by relentless searchers who had for two 
years been treading unsuspected dia- 
monds under their feet. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to re- 
cent digging is the fall of “reef” from 
the sides. Great fragments of this tum- 
ble in, and I have known three or four 
persons to be buried alive in these falls. 
Within the last few months, however, 
the removal of reef on a large scale by 
contract has been undertaken, and this 
will, it is said, augment the value of claims 
by several thousand pounds. About 1872 
some claims in the Kimberley mine were 
worth four thousand or five thousand 
pounds; at present, though the mine is 
so much deeper, a few claims have been 
sold as high as ten thousand pounds. 

The political history of the fields shows 
that, if the Free State government was 
unequal to the task of governing the 
population, British rulers were not emi- 
nently successful in keeping order. In 
the river-diggings a committee was form- 
ed and a rude attempt at framing regu- 
lations was made, but the government 
dissolved with the population when the 
dry diggings were discovered. But here 
disputes arose between the diggers and 
stand-holders, as well as between the gov- 
ernment and the proprietors of the farms. 
In1871 an administrator, assisted by three 
commissioners, carried on the government ; 
but continued disorders led to the appoint- 


ment in 1873 of a lieutenant-governor 
(Mr. Southey, till then colonial secretary 
of the Cape), with a legislative council of 
four elective members and four nominated 
by the crown. A high court was also es- 
tablished, and all disputes were brought 
before it for settlement. In the compli- 
cations brought about by two sets of con- 
tending parties, the judgments of the court 
were publicly impugned, an order for exe- 
cution was stayed by force, and crowds of 
angry men gave up digging and gathered 
about the lieutenant-governor’s office with 
pistols. The officials became alarmed, and 
a detachment of troops was sent for from 
the Colony. The breeze gradually passed 
over, and by the time the troops had ar- 
rived the citizens were ready to receive 
them with balls and dinners. The dis- 
putes were finally settled in 1875 by the 
expropriation of the land by the govern- 
ment at one hundred thousand pounds, 
and work went on again. More recent 
disputes in the other mines were settled 
by the diggers paying for licenses granted 
by the proprietors and by government. 
In October last a new political era was 
brought about by the annexation of the 
province to the Cape, to whose legislature 
it sends four members in a house of sixty- 
eight. The mining towns now have their 
affairs managed by a mining board elected 
by the diggers, and each has also its mu- 
nicipal council. 

A visitor to the Kimberley Mine in 
1871 would have found the field a wide 
flat area surrounded by a ridge of mounds 
and channelled with trenches of irregu- 
lar depth with roadways between, where 
Kafirs and white diggers were busy 
lifting buckets full of soil and carting it 
away to the edges for examination. A 
year or two later all this was changed. 
The roadways have now disappeared, and 
the deep bottom is like a great buried 
city, where deep-dug claims by the side 
of others not so far worked present the 
appearance of walls of ruined houses. Up 
the sides of these houses we see ladders 
and ropes and rows of notches where the 
shining skins of naked Kafirs or the white 
shirts of white laborers may be descried 
as they are clambering up and down or 
busily filling buckets. The buckets are 
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no longer lifted by hand. Over the face 
of the mine is spread a web of glittering 
wire ropes, and up these the buckets are 
hauled by Kafirs working at windlasses 
_ fixed on the edges of the excavation. On 

the depositing ground behind is the sharp- 
‘eyed sorter, whose movements have in 
these days to be watched by sharper-eyed 


overseers, for the Kafir has no scruple | 


about stealing a diamond. 
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The town is still a town of canvas and 
galvanized iron. The structures are all 


of one story, the richest merchants and — 
brokers contenting themselves in little. 
iron shanties with two small windows 
‘and a small central door, and furnished 
~with two or three chairs, or boxes: in- 


stead, and a single table. 
The busy day is followed by a night 
as busy,—not with work, for that is cast 


} 


THE FLOATING REEF, CENTRE OF MINE. 


aside as if labor was ended forever, but 
with recreation and revelry. Along with 
passengers and their baggage the trans- 
port-rider—for that is the name of the 
oe driver of the merchandise 
bullock-wagon—has brought loads of 
tinned provisions, among which cans of 
salmon with American and Canadian la- 
bels on them, and latterly St. Louis beef, 
figure prominently. With these have 
come inordinate quantities of cases brand- 
ed “Hennessy” and figured with stars 
and crosses, and of course the billiard- 
tables and gambling-boards are ready. 
Without law, limit, or license, impromptu 
bars are set up, and these swarm with 
diggers, who pay for their drinks with 


diamonds and drink their liquors perhaps 
from tin basins. The canteen-keepers 
are, of course, among those who make 
the easiest and largest fortunes. Dig- 
gers of the early days who indulged in 
these revelries will tell you how, when 
the. bar-keeper swept out his place in the 
morning, he might find half a dozen sov- 
ereigns scattered about the earth floor of 
his place, or how one of the guests might 
awaken from a drunken sleep to discover 
that his little bag of diamonds was miss- 
ing,—a loss which would occasion little 
alarm, for the landlord would generally 
restore them untouched. 

Looking upon the town from the out- 
skirts in the evening, it seems a city of 
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illuminated balloons, for the 


lamps’-shine through the 
-eanvas, and, what with the 
numerous out-door fires, the 
outlines of the whole ‘place 
are clearly pictured. As 
-one walks down the leading 
street, ‘the lights gleam on 
the passers-by, and the clink- 
clink of glasses and the 
sound of masculine songs 
and masculine laughter 


pour. forth from nearly 


every open door. Here 
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and there through the ~ 


openings in the tents some 
better-regulated digger sits, 
with nude _ extremities, 
mending his dusty trousers, 
his thoughts turning fondly 
to old friends and old scenes 
in England or America or 
Australia, and only to be 


turned from these sweet 


themes by the pertinacious 
nip of the ever-present flea. 
In the outskirts of the 
town you hear the weird 
chant of the Basuto or Zulu 
or Amatonga. In deep bass, 
as if learned from the re- 
sounding sea, or in mellow 
tenor, as if caught from the 
echoes of a Natalian kloof, 
the dark children of the 
African wilds pour forth 
their souls as they gather 
about their fires. The 
stranger does not know the 
language they utter, but the 
Natalian or the Free-Stater 
can tell you that they are 
singing of their home, of 
their chief,—his greatness, 
his bravery, his wealth, or 
his wisdom. So pass the 
hours till midnight or long 
after. At early dawn the 
odorous smoke of cooking- 
fires rises from the plain, 
and the digger is again toil- 
ing beneath the semi-tropi- 
eal sun, sifting and sorting 
and picking the earth, all 
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eagerness, all anticipation; now filled 
with despondency and general malevo- 
lence, now beaming with joy and good- 
will 


_ To the mining population the coolie 
from Natal was added as a factor in the 
laboring element, and the sober, indus- 
trious Hast Indian saved money as rap- 
idly as his co-worker the Kafir, whether 
he worked in the mines or whether he 
peddled cabbages around the camp at five 
or six shillings a head. The necessaries 
of life were and still are enormously high. 
Wood, which had to be brought by wagon 
a distance of seventy miles, sold at from 
three to ten pounds a load; but happily a 
warm climate and a clear, genial atmos- 
phere render fires unnecessary except for 
cooking or for machinery. To dig a well 
cost four pounds for every foot below the 
surface, and water was sold at sixpence 
or a shilling a glass. Even a few months 
ago the mistress of the St. Cyprian’s 
School informed her pupils’ parents that 
they would have to pay threepence for 
the water drunk at. the noon-hour by each 
child. 

Ten years have now elapsed since the 
diamond-fields were opened up, and what 
changes have come over the fields in that 
time! And what changes they have re- 
flected upon the development, and even 
the political history, of the rest of South 
Africa! The fortune-seeker who now goes 
to Griqualand West is carried from Cape 
Town over a well-regulated railway at a 
very cheap fare for three hundred and 
sixty miles, and from there by tolerably 
comfortable mule-wagon continues his 
journey, arriving at the diamond-fields 
in six or eight days. If he starts from 
Port Elizabeth or East London, he also 
has a help of about two hundred miles 
by rail, and in Natal of about sixty. A 
few years hence he will reach Kimber- 
ley by rail altogether, and the days of 
romantic bullock-wagon journeys will be 
over. Hotels are more numerous, the 
accommodations better, and the charges 
slightly less exorbitant. 

Arrived in Griqualand West, he finds 
Dutoitspan, Bultfontein, De Beer’s, grown 
into busy towns of three thousand to six 
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towns and villages have sprung up on 
once barren and treeless plains within 
a circle of twenty miles. Kimberley, 
the adamantine capital, is now a city of 
twenty thousand inhabitants, with three 
newspapers, and English, Wesleyan, 
Dutch Reformed, Catholic, and Presby- 
terian churches, some of them very neat 
edifices. The primitive canvas houses 
and stores are replaced in numerous cases 
by substantial buildings of brick or stucco, 
and where heaps of gray, bare earth for- 
merly stood about the yards and streets, 
handsome gardens bloom, green with grass 
and rich with flowers of true South Af- 
rican luxuriance. And, what speaks of 
a greater transformation, the dark foliage 
of fir and oak and towers of Australian 
gum are now rising where once only the 
straggling sage-brush was found. Paved 
streets are laid out where the sidewalk 
was once a tortuous footpath of beaten 
earth. But the great mine is still more 
altered. It is no longer a shallow pan 
where the individual digger sits with his 
sieve and bucket. It is a vast caldron, 
down which the rays of the morning sun 
slant to a depth of three hundred feet, 
reflecting their light back over a rugged 
bottom of excavations. Thousands of 
men are at work. They look like ants 
as they hasten back and forth, and the 
mounds of fresh earth gathered on the 
rim of the great hole which they have 
dug bears out the analogy. Cleaving the 
great gulf of air from the bottom to the 
far rim of the caldron run thousands of 
rope-wires, looking, under the diminishing 
effects of distance, like a spider’s web of 
Gargantuan proportions. These ropes 
stretch from every quarter of the mine 
below, each claim or half-claim or quar- 
ter-claim having at least one. Fastened 
to a strong stake in the soil, each rope 
stretches to the top, and upon it runs up 
and down the bucket which hauls the 
diamondiferous soil to the upper world. 
The bucket being filled by the diggers 
below, it begins to rise, and the eye, 
tracing it in its apparently slow but 
really rapid ascent, finds it at last upon 
a platform at the top, where, at a large 
framework, a Kafir at a large wooden 


thousand, while half a dozen “new rush” 


wheel—or, as is more commonly the 
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OUTSIDE THE MINE. . 


case now, a steam-engine—is the mo- 
tive power that has lifted the bucket to 
its destination. At the top, steam-en- 
gines of forty or fifty horse-power are at 
work, some pumping from the mine the 
water, which has become a great nui- 
sance; others used in the process of 
manipulating the soaked soil. In fact, 
the borders of the mine look like one 
long procession of open-air machine- 
works. And amid all this turning of 
whims and churning of muck and rattle 
and bustle of work there arises on the 
air a weird and roar which con- 
fuses the beholder’s senses. Here about 
the works you see the bright-dressed, 
turbaned East Indian toiling amicably 
with the half-naked Kafir, who, with 
hair dressed into fantastic horns and 
daggers and crescents, hums away at his 
work, accepting occasional scoldings and 
curses with a good-natured laugh. In- 
termingled with these may be seen the 
Griqua or half-caste negro, the native of 
Hottentot blood, the Mozambique or 
Zanzibar Kafir with Arabic touch of 
dress and cast of countenance, together 
with the Englishman, the American, the 
German, and the tall young Boer, whose 
broad-brimmed hat bedecked with an 


a 


ostrich-feather marks him out as native 
to the soil. 

The individual digger is now only to 
be found at some new rush, for the 
claims here—each of which is about 
thirty feet square—have nearly all 
passed into the hands of large com- 
panies, who do their work with pon- 
derous machinery under the supervision 
of their own engineer, while an engineer- 
in-general oversees the operations of the 
whole mine under the direction of a 
Mining Board. There are banks, and 
a chamber of commerce, and insurance 
offices, and diamond-brokers’ offices in 
great number, and a telegraph-station 
puts the diamond-merchant in commu- 
nication with Cape Town, or indeed with 
London by the cable, via Natal, at a 
cost of about fifteen shillings a word. 

A walk about the town reveals no 
longer the old scenes of roughness ‘and 
riot. Ladies are no longer rare sights 
to be gawked at, and the sound of the 
piano or the tender strain of a woman’s 
voice now floods the evening air instead 
of the inharmonious shouts of former 
days. The full-dress coat and white 
kids are no longer in abhorrence on 
the fields, and the refined follies of the 
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ball-room have superseded the rough 
story-telling gatherings of those times. 
Fortunes are not made in a day or an 
hour at Kimberley as formerly, for the 
increase of companies and machinery 
~ the work on the basis of a regu- 
ly organized business; yet brokers and 
speculators are more numerous than ever, 
perhaps. These are an interesting com- 
munity in the business of the fields. The 
broker may be a man who starts on little 
or nothing, and, taking advantage of a rise 
or fall in the market, gets a little capital 
and buys from the digger to sell to the 
exporting buyer. He drops into abuyer’s 
office—generally a little galvanized-iron 
hut with a single door and a table op- 
posite it covered with a cloth of white 
paper—and pulls out of a small pocket- 
case a dozen gems from a carat to twenty 
or thirty carats in size, and inquires if the 
merchantis buying to-day. The diamonds 
are spread on the paper cover of the table, 
picked up one by one with a pair of for- 
ceps, and finally shoved away as if the lot 
were too contemptible for notice. A faultis 
pointed out in every individual stone, and, 
making the most of these, the merchant 
offers one-third of what they are worth. 
The broker points out the better features 
of each stone, and concludes by asking 
at least twice as much as they are worth. 
Then ensues the usual haggling, until, by 
mutual concessions, a price is agreed upon 
or the seller leaves to seek a buyer else- 
where. Though many of these traders 
are never very successful, and not a few 
are speedily ruined through inopportune 
buying or selling, others will start upon 
absolutely nothing, and by good judgment 
and keen bargaining will become wealthy. 
In buying rough diamonds what is re- 
quired is akeen appreciation of the form 
and shape of a stone, of the amount of 
cleavage that will have to be taken into 
account in the cutting, and, above all, of 
the delicate differences of shade in the 
color. Of the diamonds found in these 
mines only about ten per cent. are pure 
crystals, or of the “first water.” The 
various degrees are whites (which are 
stones of the first water), then Cape- 
whites, bye-waters, off-colors, and yellows, 
browns, and blacks, with occasional pink 


and blue or greenish-tinted stones. These 
last are considered equal, if not superior, 
in value to the purest “whites.” Many of 
the stones have some speck or shade or flaw 
which reduces their value by a tremen- 
dous percentage, and occasionally a stone 
which looks perfect and is of the first qual. 
ity will burst. A streak or “feather” will 
appear in the stone, running to the centre, 
and will gradually extend itself through 
to the other side; this may be followed 
by another feather, and so on until the 
whole stone is penetrated by these flaws 
and finally falls into fragments. Some- 
times this process goes on for a month 
or two, and sometimes the stone is shat- 
tered into fragments within an hour after 
it has been found. For a long time this 
singular peculiarity in the diamond was 
a mystery, but it is now stated to be the 
result of a release from the pressure of 
the hard surrounding clay of the mine. 
As to the process by which nature forms 
these precious gems in the first place 
scientific men are still by no means 
agreed. The theory that they are 
formed by jets of carbonic acid gas 
from the subsidence of the volcanic 
action, the jets being stopped and con- 
densed and crystallized in diamonds at 
certain points in their rise, seems very 
probable and is commonly accepted. The 
two most remarkable diamonds found 
here have been the Stewart Diamond, 
which weighed two hundred and 
eighty-eight and two-thirds carats, and 
the Schreiner, which is stated to have 
originally weighed three hundred and 
eight carats, but is now a stone of two 


‘hundred and thirty. It was recently sold 


to a Mr. Hart, of Kimberley, for a sum 
less than seven thousand pounds, which 
was at first refused. There is a tradition 
on the fields, however, that a certain stone 
found its way privately off the diggings 
and was taken to Paris. It is said to have 
weighed about three hundred and fifty- 
four carats, and to have been sold to some 
Parisian lady atan enormous price. There 
is only one stone known to be heavier 
than the alleged weight of the Schreiner, 
and that is the Mattan, which was of three 
hundred and sixty-seven carats. Queen 
Victoria’s Koh-i-noor is said, however, to 
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have originally been a stone of. 
seven hundred and ninety-three 
and five-eighths carats. 

The diamond-sellers are said 
as a rule, to make larger profits 
than any other class on the fields. 
The claim-holder and the broker 
are both so intent on future finds 
that they are not very patient or 
tenacious of prices, and the mer- 
chant not only has the advantage 
of this, but watches the home- 
markets, and, selling in the breezy 
times when diamonds are “up,” 
buys when they are“ down.” Out 
of the population of Kimberley 
there are about two thousand 
buyers and sellers to four thou- 
sand diggers, in whose employ 
there are perhaps thirteen thou- 
sand laborers, nearly all blacks, 
‘the rest being made up of gen- 
eral dealers. 

Although the business has a 
more settled aspect now, there is 
still considerable speculation in 
claims. The majority of thestones 
now found are comparatively 
small, though generally better in 
quality ; yet a diamond of one 
hundred and ninety carats was 
recently taken out of one of the 
Kimberley claims. One of the 
great blots on the business of 
these fields is the presence of 
“illicit buyers,” people who make 
a practice of buying diamonds 
which Kafirs or other laborers 
have stolen from their employers’ 
claims while working. The Kafir 
is watched all the day by an over- 
seer paid for the purpose and who 
may have charge of a dozen men, 
but, notwithstanding his vigi- 
lance, the wily negro finds oppor- 
tunities for concealment. Hemay 
keep a diamond between his toes 
for hours or for a whole day if he 
cannot get a chance to slip it into 
his mouth. He may scratch his 
head innocently, and with the 
overseer’s eyes on him all the 
while he may be working a 
twenty-carat gem into his mat- 
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ted wool; or he may stick it slyly 
into his tiny snuff-box, which he carries 
in a hole in hisear. Yet the poor Kafir 
who sells such a diamond at night for 
a box of snuff and a drink of brandy is 
not half so blameworthy as the canteen- 
keeper or the professional dealer who 
purchases it and sells it again at its mar- 
ket value to some merchant who asks no 
questions. Notwithstanding the terrible 
stringency of the law which had to be 
passed to protect the honest diggers, the 
~ crime still goes on. A fine of not less 
than two hundred pounds, and often one 
thousand pounds, with imprisonment at 
hard labor for three to five years, is the 
penalty, and a number of the “leading 
citizens” have fallen victims to it; yet 
the enormous profits of the thefts still 
tempt others, and informers do a thriv- 
ing business in getting up cases of “il- 
licits.” The only method of keeping it 
down has been by the questionable ex- 
pedient of trapping. The “ trap” sends 
a Kafir with a diamond to a suspected 
person. If the latter is tempted to buy 
it, he is immediately arrested and the 
case easily proved. 

While theft seems a crime almost in- 
eradicable here, there is a remarkable 
absence of graver crimes, such as mur- 
der. At the last sessions of the periodi- 
cal court a pair of white kid gloves was 
presented to the judge; and the whole 
history of the fields is almost unique in 
this respect among mines. There is no 
lack of small irregularities, however, and 
on some mornings the public magistrate, 
who sits daily, has as many as one hun- 
dred cases to dispose of. You will see 
Booy and Crow and Umsindu and Six- 
pen’, with perhaps fifteen others, all 
tumbled into the room and ranged in a 
shining row, charged with contravening 
some municipal regulation. One has 
only a pair of trousers on, another is 
naked except for a hip-band of skins and 
a felt hat, two are dressed in dirty white 
shirts, and four are attired in cast-off 
red coats, with bare legs and bare feet. 
They are fined five shillings each, and 
are hustled out with only a dim concep- 
tion of what it is all about. Yet the 
Kafirs carry away a smattering of civi- 
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lization. They come often in gangs of a 
hundred or two hundred, and after a few 
months’ stay return, to be replaced by 
others. They learn their first lessons in 
regular labor here; and Mr. Trollope 
justly regards these fields on this account 
as “one of the most interesting places on 
earth.” 

One of the sights of this mining city 
is the “Morning Market.” It is an 
open square of three or four acres, and 
on a Saturday morning you will find 
it crowded with bullock-wagons, mule- 
wagons, and donkey-carts, some of which 
have come from a distance of sixty miles 
and have been three or four days on the 
way. On one side is a row of wagons 
loaded with wood, every small stick of 
which is worth a shilling, as it brings 
from two to five pounds a load. On 
another side are loads of “mealies,” 
potatoes, flour, and vegetables, and in 
another quarter poultry, bacon, hams, 
and eggs are to be had. Men are gen- 
erally the purchasers here, and in do- 
mestic life the coolie cook is a treasure 
equalled only by diamonds. Most of 
the wagon-owners are Boers from the 
Free State or from the surrounding dis- 
tricts of the province. As a rule, the 
Boer marketer-is honest and often liable 
to be taken in, but occasionally the citi- 
zen meets his match in guile, as the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a local newspaper 
will prove: “ Mr. Louis Keefer, a dealer 
in the Dutoitspan Road, has made the 
Boers who come to Kimberley understand 
that he gives the highest price for fresh 
eggs, and that the test of freshness is 
that when the egg is shaken the inside 
is solid and does not shake loosely in 
the shell. A few mornings since, a Boer 
brought Mr. Keefer seventy-two dozen 
of ‘beautiful fresh eggs ;’ and they did 
look as if fresh-laid; the shells were 
clean and white, every egg was solid, 
and there was not a shake in it. Mr. 
Keefer sent round to let his customers 
know that he had such a prize in fresh 
eggs. The seventy-two dozen went off 
like lightning. Custards were a mo- 
mentary weakness in the neighborhood. 
Housekeepers cracked their eggs at the 


side of their custard-moulds, but no 
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white or yolk appeared. The farmer, 
to prevent the eggs shaking, had boiled 
them, and to make them look white and 
clean had washed all the shells. Mr. 
Keefer had purchased seventy-two dozen 
of hard-boiled eggs, and the Boer had 
ridden off.” 

How long diamonds will be found it 
is difficult to say. As before stated, the 
Kimberley Mine is now three hundred 
feet deep, and it is estimated that its 
neighbor, the Dutoitspan Mine, will not 
be brought to an equal depth for the 
next thirty years, while enough new dig- 
gings are from time to time opened to 
occupy the population if the present ones 
should soon fail. For the last ten years 
the export has been at the rate of two 
million five hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds annually, besides the stones that 
have been distributed through the colo- 
nies and those that have found their way 
privately out of the country, which are 
estimated at twenty-five per cent. of the 
recorded export. One looking at the 
trade-returns of the Cape or Natal, how- 
ever, would be unable to gather even the 
existence of these fields. In 1869, when 
the fields were being opened, the dia- 
mond export entered at the customs of 
the Cape amounted to one hundred and 
fifty pounds ; in 1871 it was four hun- 
dred and three thousand three. hundred 


and forty-nine pounds. From this ! 


period it fell away, till in 1877 it was 
only three hundred and thirty pounds, 
and since then the returns have been — 
blank. At the same time the balance 
of trade went against the Colony by half 
a million pounds sterling. The explana- 
tion lay in the fact that the brokers of 
the fields soon found they could send 
diamonds through the post-office ‘more 
cheaply and expeditiously than through 
the customs. In this way they reached 
the London buyers in a stout-enveloped 
letter enclosing a paper box, securely 
wrapped, and the package duly registered 
and insured. 

The Free State had. good reason to 
complain of the manner in which these 
fields were taken possession of; yet, 
without the difficulty and vexation of 
managing such a population under their 
peculiar rule, the fields have been a real 
mine of wealth to them, as they have 
had here a fine market for their produce 
and have reaped the benefit of a large share 
of the transport traffic, while they have 
received a compensation of ninety thou- 
sand pounds from the British government. 
And now, what is still more to the satis- 
faction of the little republic, it has dis- 
covered a very rich mine of its own at 
a place called Jagersfontein, where for 
nearly a year past a large amount of 
mining-machinery has been erected and 
good finds made. B. Biaaar. 


MOOSE-HUNTING. 


I HAD been spending a week in the 
old Acadian land, and had recovered 
from the romance which Longfellow’s 
poetry has thrown around Grand Pré 
and its vicinity. The hard facts of 
Hannay’s “History of Acadia” had 
destroyed the illusions of poetry and 
fiction, and what was there left but to 
die—or to kill something ? 

“What do you say to a moose-hunt?” 
cheerily asked a sturdy Nova-Scotian 


who had chaperoned me through the 
land of Evangeline,.and who had been 
the instrument of spoiling my pretty 
Acadian romance. : 

“ Nothing on earth I should like bet- 
ter,” was my eager reply. 

“The provincial law which prohibited 
moose-hunting for three years has just 
expired, and the lovely creatures are call- 
ing for us to come and chase them.” 

Who could resist the inducement ?—- 
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for there is no part of the continent 
more favorable for moose, caribou, and 
red deer than this old Province of Nova 
Scotia, rich in river, lake, and forest,— 
a perfect elysium for the sportsman. 
Leaving Halifax well stocked with all 
the necessary equipments, a party of us 
made our way to the Tuskett Lakes and 
Archipelago, where, surrounded by for- 
ests, one finds over a hundred lakes, 
large and small, connected with the Tus- 
kett River. From Tuskett we ascended a 
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chain of lakes to the north, and arrived 
at the wild ridges of the Blue Mountains, 
sacred to the recollection of many a New 
York sportsman. No human face or 
abode is seen for days. The very birds 
seem to have deserted the place, as if 
for want of human company; for it is 
well known that birds, like men, learn to 
love the excitement that startles them. 
You go through forests primeval and 
across virgin lakes that look precisely 
as they must have appeared when Se- 


OUR INDIANS. 


bastian Cabot first saw them nearly four 
hundred years ago. There is a stillness 
in wood and water almost unbearable at 
first. You feel as if you must do some- 
thing to break the dreadful silence of 
nature; you shout, and your echo rever- 
berates angrily, as if it had roused a 
chorus of forest-demons. But by and by 
you grow accustomed to the stillness, and 
you can sleep in your camp if nothing 
more be heard than the ticking of your 
watch at your ear. 


We had been very fortunate in se- 
curing a trio of Micmac Indians who had 
hunted with each other for several years, 
—one of them an intelligent half-breed 
named Paul, the others, two brothers, 
one named Jock, aged sixty-eight, and 
“the old man,” verging on ninety. All 
three were masters of every art neces- 
sary in bush or on river. Jock was 
a little crazy on one subject: he in- 
sisted that snow might fall three feet 
in July as well as December, and so ~ 
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he could never be induced to go out 
without carrying snow-shoes. The old 
man used to snicker through his thin 
jaws as he saw Jock fixing the thongs 
of the shoes, as if we were about to be 
snowed up; but Jock had never for- 
gotten a snow-storm in August in the 
year 1833, which kept him a prisoner 
in the New Brunswick bush for five 
days. Paul was the life of the camp. 
He was never idle: when the rest were 
smoking or snoozing he was cleaning 
our guns or preparing our food. In 
fact, he had a genius for work, and 
had he been born a pale-face might have 
been a prominent man: no doubt it was 
better for himself and for us that he was 
“only” a faithful Micmac. 

say, Paul, I suppose you haven't 
broken the law these three years,— 
haven't shot any moose, eh ?” 

“ Well, mister, you see, some time 
moose run ’gainst knife when I cut 
wood in bush. S’pose can’t stop him?” 

“But didn’t you shoot any, Paul, 
all that time,—three years ?” I asked. 

“Well, mister, you see, s’pose me 


loading gun in bush for shoot fox; gun 
go off hisself; moose go by; get killed: 
spose can’t help, eh?” . 
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none. 
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We had a good laugh at Paul’s logic as 
well as his honesty, for every one knows 
that it takes a clever law to catch a Mic- 
mac in want of deer-skin. The edict, 
however, had been pretty well enforced, 
and hers who made a business of 
the hides were obliged to go to other 
parts of the Dominion. 

The solitude of the forest and the 
calmness of the lakes, unbroken by en- 
gine-shriek and dead to civilization, soon 
enthralled us in a delicious rest. The 


‘Moose were there, we knew, but to all 


appearance from our camp there were 
The weather was crisp, and, as 
in autumn, the nights were often frosty, 
and it was a delicious luxury to coddle 
around the camp-fire at night and talk 
over each day’s adventure as we feasted 
upon its results. The ecstasy of follow- 
ing the wary game, watching their keen 
instincts, and matching our red-skins’ ex- 
perience in tracking would have been of 
itself real enjoyment. The Nova-Scotian 
forests are full of browse, the favorite 
food of the moose, and the multitude of 
lakes seem as if designed to protect the 
deer from flies. 

For several weeks we enjoyed rare 
sport of the ordinary character, on one 
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occasion receiving a morning visit from 
a full-grown bear; but when the light 
snow came, and the ground was covered 
sufficiently so that we could practise 
“tracking” or “creeping,” the sport 
became intensely fascinating. The foli- 
age had fallen, and the cover was not so 
dense but that we could have a fair view 
of the game at some distance in the 
woods. Paul thoroughly enjoyed the 
trip. He was a great foe to the slaughter 
perpetrated by amateurs and pot-hunters 
who go down there after New Year's, 
when the snow is deep in the woods, and 
shoot down the unresisting herds as they 
trip in the heavy track and gather to- 
gether in mutual fear and sympathy. 

Most stories of moose-hunting are 
pretty much the same; but it is not 
often one’s luck to shoot e as our 
finest moose was killed. Our Indians 
were up one cold gray morning cleaning 
the accoutrements and preparing for a 
start into the woods. I was snoozing 
with all the soundness and sweetness of 
Sancho Panza, when Paul roused me: 
“Mister, moose coming ‘round bush. 
Quick!” Up I sprang, and, getting 
into my white blanket coat and cap, I 
had no sooner stepped to the opening of 
our rude hut than I saw a magnificent 
animal coming along within two hun- 
dred yards. Itseemed to be as intensely 
stupid as it was big, and I could not ac- 
count for its apparent obliviousness to 
our camp, until “old Ninety” gave it as 
his opinion that it was “ walking in him 
sleep.” The old man sat down medi- 
tatively, showing no outward appearance 
of wonder, but really stupefied with 
amazement. ‘“ Well, mister, better shoot. 
If dat moose, him better dead. He fool! 
If dat man wid moose-skin, him better 
dead too. He fool!” It was an easy 
shot,—too easy to be enjoyable. To be 
wakened from sleep, to be handed a rifle, 
and to have a fine moose calmly walking 
to his death wasn’t far removed from the 
sort of excitement to be found in firing 
at a dead target. 

Of course in our few weeks’ trip we 
saw any number of tracks, and even 
places where the moose had made their 
beds. For days this was the extent.of 
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our adventure, and we began to doubt 
the enthusiastic stories told us in Hali- 
fax. ‘Surely, Paul, we aren’t to wait 
in camp until another somnambulist 
walks up and asks us to shoot him. I'd 
sooner fire at a runaway cat.” 

“No fear, mister,” smilingly replied 
Paul. ‘You never see fool like dat 
’gain in your life. We go now.” 

We were stepping along at a pretty 
good pace, having left the camp about 
half a mile, when Jock picked up a 
freshly-bitten bough, and, catching me 
by the arm, said, “ Hiss, mister! we lay 
quiet. Moose near here. Can't see, but 
here sure.” The other Indians exam- 
ined the bough and corroborated Jock’s 
opinion by silent nods, followed by peer- 
ing glances through the brush. 

We followed Jock cautiously. Guns 
were kept close, and every step was care- 
fully taken, so that not a branch should 
be stepped upon. In a perfect maze to 
me, we went through the wood in Indian 
file, until I was sure we were losing our 
way; but Jock laughed at my fears: 
“Me lose road in Halifax, mister; can’t 
know streets; all mixed up. But no 
lose in woods,—never. Me know trees, 
moss, ground; can find way easy here. 
Halifax streets all same; puzzle me.” 

By and by we came to a spot from 
which the open country could be seen, 
and Jock showed us some tracks and 
explained how he could tell those of a 
bull from a cow. “Hiss!” suddenly 
said Paul; “lie down,—easy! Dere 
moose!” Looking toward a bush about 
five hundred yards away, we could see 
a magnificent bull with splendid horns, 
quietly browsing. ‘Old Ninety” drew 
out a trumpet made of birch bark, 
about two feet long, the shape of a cone, 
and, putting it to his lips, imitated the 
lowing of a cow-moose. For some rea- 
son or other, the fine beast only wagged 
his head in the direction of the sound; 
but now Jock gave out the peculiar call. 
of a bull-moose. The beautiful head 
was thrown to one side, then tossed in 
the air, and, as if accepting a challenge 
to combat, the moose walked straight to- 
ward our position. ‘“ Now, mister, you 
kill if you like,” said Paul. At four hun- 
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MOOSE-HUNTING. 


THE POST-MORTEM. 


dred yards I aimed, and hit him in the 
heart. We held a post-mortem, and one 
of the Indians divided the splendid crea- 
ture. If ever you come my way, you 
shall see his head and horns hung in 
my library; and when I feel fagged out 
after a week’s hard toil, or when the 
bore of ennui or the weight of worry 
falls heavy upon my head, I can send 
them to the winds of forgetfulness when 
I look up at the splendid memento of 
my glorious moose-hunt in Nova Scotia. 
One would not care to preserve as much 


of one’s best human friend or worst 


human enemy so near him; but it is a 
strange joy we have in keeping near us 
such relics of the game we have killed 
and whose hunting gave us such a wealth 
of pleasure. 

It is hard to choose between the early 
fall and the first sign of winter for moose- 


hunting, but the rutting-season—say 


from the middle of September to the 
middle of October—is the best time for 
“ moose - calling,” especially when the 


moon is in its full. The game has now. 


its firm horns and is in prime condition. 
You may hear the amorous cry of the 
cow and the grunting answer of her mate. 
I found it very fascinating and enjoyable 
to lie out in the autumnal nights and 
practise the call; but it is seldom that a 
pale-face can imitate it well enough to 
allure the game to its death. The Mic- 
macs are undoubtedly the most proficient 
callers on the continent, and it is an in- 
teresting study to watch them as they 
vary the sounds from high to low. I 
have heard these Indians imitate the 
quack of a wild duck and the cry of 
other game to perfection. Jock said 
that if they gave a high call to an old 
bull standing a thousand yards away, it 
would shake its head and be off like a 
shot: it required a low smothered cry. 
Sometimes hours are spent in this way 
before there is any answer; and it is a 
curious fact that the moose needs no 
repetition of the call to guide him 
straight: in several instances in my own 


experience they came up several hours 


after the call had been abandoned and 
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we had forgotten all about it. If you 
have never enjoyed this sport, it is not 
easy to understand the exquisite pleasure 
of kneeling in a bark canoe near a point 
of land, or of lying behind cover on 
shore, and hearing the echoes of the 
horn repeated through the woods and 
along the margins of the lake; listen- 
ing attentively for the distant answer, 
feeling a temporary disappointment, 
calling again, and by and by hearing the 
low grunt, and finally the crackling of 
branches as the bull approaches. Then 


MOOSE-HUNTING. 
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what breathless interest as the moose 
stops to think and listen! You can 
hear your own heart beat as you meas- 
ure your attention with that of the 
moose. A crack of a branch by your 
foot, a cough, and your game is gone. 
No matter how the wind blows, you are 
sure to be heard if you make a false 
step. Now the hunter lies low; per- 
haps he pushes his horn in among the 
bushes and calls lower, like a stage-lover 
complaining of the delay of his sweet- 
heart. Then you hear the branches 


GAME IN SIGHT. ~ 


snapping again, and by and by you see 
the glorious creature, with its head and 
nose high, and horns thrown back, coming 
along at the rate of four miles an hour. 
Quietly as you can you level your rifle; 
a flash, and down comes the monarch of 
the forest like the fall of a throne. 

Of course more moose are shot in 
Nova Scotia by “creeping” than by 
“calling ;” but the Indians evidently en- 
joy the sport of the latter. I noticed 
another method of calling said to be pe- 
culiar to the Micmacs. They get into 


one of the swamps. One of the Indians 
has an immense torch. When the call 
from the horn attracts the game,—and it 
will come into a bog kindlier than out on 
an open,—the resinous torch is suddenly 
lighted, and fascinates the moose, which, 
instead of starting off, seems unable to 
move out of the circle of the light. 

It is very curious to watch the differ- 
ent degrees of instinct in the game; and 
here let me observe that moose-hunting, 
like all such out-door sport where man 
has to match himself against the cunning 
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beasts of the forest, has an equal element: 


of enjoyment in the mental as well as the 
physical pastime. Merely to hunt moose 
for the animal joy of killing them, with 
no love of nature, no love of the very 
animal you hunt, no knowledge of its in- 
stincts and habits, is to take the v 
cream from the sport. I observed muc 
difference in this way in the game. Some 
had, no doubt, been called and shot at 
and missed ; and a burnt child isn’t half 
as wise near fire as a moose which has 
once been shot at and missed. You may 
hear the snap of the branches and the 
advance of the game, and your patience 
may be exhausted as the wary animal 
stops while still out of sight to criticise 
the call. Can any one doubt that the 
recollection of a former deception and the 
whizz of an old bullet come to its mem- 
ory as any remembrance may come to the 
human mind? Does it not stop there to 
reason and to form conclusions just as 
rationally as its hunter? You may lie 
still as a spider on its web affecting death 
while the moose sniffs the air with its 
monstrous nostrils. If the bull is com- 
ing to you in a line across which you 
happened to pass at any time during the 
day, your old track is sure to be detected 
by the keen scent of the animal, and, 
while you are momentarily expecting it, 
it may have turned tail and left you and 
your deception to riper experience as it 
steals away carefully and rapidly. 
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signs where you never see one. 
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Nothing will more surprise the white 
hunter than the light manner in which . 
the Indians move through the woods, 
avoiding every dry stick on the ground, 
watching the wind and the browse, look- 
ing for tracks, and noticing a hundred 
There 
is nothing in the woods so keen and as- 
tute asa moose—except its Indian hunter. 
Of course we pale-faces obstruct them 
and spoil many a chance of a shot, yet 
I never knew them to show anger. These 
Micmacs are a branch of the famous Iro- 
quois tribe who had their ancient home 
in New York. Just now they are in 
great demand by sportsmen from Eng- 
land and the United States. At Meta- 
pedia the old hotel has been bought 
by a party of Americans devoted to 
gun and rod, with the monopoly of the 
salmon-stream, and here you may see 
these good-natured, active Micmacs on 
the lookout for employment. It is no 
wonder that they prefer the woods and 
the chase to the farm or the plough : the 
cleared field has no charms for them. . 

Paul was once in Montreal for a month, 
and I expected to hear him go into rap- 
tures over its life and excitement. “ How 
did you like city life?” I asked him. 

“‘ Well, mister, me no like at all: I 
like de woods. I go in woods all sum- 
mer all alone, and like very much. De 
city too lonesome for me !” 

“ CANUOK.” 
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ag lord of my life and all, 
Love! that art set to flee, 
Let the wind follow thy flying feet, 


That I may not see 


In the white shore-sand thy footprints shapen, 
Turning away from me! 

For my hands were not strong to hold thee, 

My arms were too slight to fold thee : 


So, pass awa; 


y 
As the sun goes ‘under the falling curtain 


Of finished day ! 


,Howarp GLYNDON. 
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“TAKE HIM,—TAKE HIM FREELY, MY FRIEND.”’—Page 245. 


CHAPTER IX. 
; MRS. CAREY. 

HEN Pam went up-stairs she 
rapped with a great deal of 
hesitation on the door of the oak room, 
within which were two of her injured 
guests. A woman’s voice in a thin, high 

key bade her come in. 

“ Oh!” said Mrs. Carey as she entered ; 
“TJ thought it was Aunt Brotherton. If 
Aunt Brotherton was so little hurt, why 
doesn’t she come to my assistance ?” 

“Do you mean the other lady ?” said 
Pam. “I expect she will come presently. 
She was feeling very well when I was in 
her room some time ago. Isn’t there 
anything I can do for you now?” 

“ Are you the mistress of the house?” 
inquired Mrs. Carey with a keen glance. 

“Yes, m’m,’ —_— Pam with uncon- 
scious primness. 


The strange gentleman still lay as he 
had done ever since his broken bone was 
set, with his face partially turned to the 
wall opposite the door. . Pam hardly let 
her eyes stray toward him. 

This oak room, like all the other cham- 
bers, was of lofty proportions, carved, pol- 
ished, and exquisitely finished in every 
respect except furniture. There was even 
a choice velvet rug, which had been one 
of Mrs. Johnson’s treasures, spread at 
the side of the bed. But, beautiful as 
the apartment was, Mrs. Carey had found 
reason to complain of it from a utilitarian 
stand-point. 

She sat with a bunch of white cloths - 
pressed to her face, and when she re- 
moved them to speak a terribly bruised 
and ludicrous nose was revealed. Mrs. 
Carey was a woman of peculiar appear- 
ance. She had lightness and elegance of 
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figure, and even in her dishabille was 
certainly stylish. She had fine small 
hands heavy with rings. But her eyes 
and nose were the only features which 
impressed a beholder, and they gave her 
a vulture-like look. The eyes were cross 
and cruel, and the nose was reared in the 
air as if to snuff disagreeable odors afar. 
It seemed most proper that, of all her 
members, her nose should have been the 
one to take the brunt of a railroad-acci- 
dent. Her clothing lay scattered about 
the room on chairs. She was wrapped 
in one of Pam’s calico wrappers. In 
this chamber, as in the others, an open 
fire of maple sticks drove out the chill 
of the spring weather. 

“Well, yes,” said Mrs. Carey in reply 
to Pam’s inquiry if anything could be 
done for her. “I'd like a fresh bowl of 
water, though I suppose nothing is going 
to allay the fever of this bruise. There 
seem to be water-pipes to that sink, but 
they are out of repair.” 

“Yes; father has neglected fixing 
them,” said Pam, flushing. “We use 
this room so seldom. I'll send some 
water up to you. Is the gentleman 
easier ?” 

“Qh, he’s doing very well. He’s 
napping. Men are such bears, nothing 
hurts them badly. I’m sure my nose 
is distorted for life, and that young quack 
insisting that it isn’t broken !” 

Pam remarked with slight dignity, 
“Dr. Marsh is an excellent doctor. 
never heard him called a quack.” 

Mrs. Carey pressed the white cloth to 
her face without paying any attention to 
this remonstrance. “Did I see, or did I 
merely imagine it in the fright and con- 
fusion last night, a Miss Van Arden di- 
recting the old man who brought us here? 
But I presume you never heard of her?” 

“Yes, have. She is my cousin. She 
is in the house with us now.” Pam felt 
a ringing in her ears as she made this 


announcement, and continued, “She was 


at the wreck last night. We were both 
there. She stayed to help while I came 
home after father.” 

“H’m!” nasally remarked Mrs. Carey. 
“Then I didn’t merely imagine I saw her. 
In the house?” 
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“She is nursing her—she is nursing a 
friend who is sick,” Pam added, feeling 
that this woman was reading her thoughts 
and condemning her as an accessory to 
every kind of evil. 

“ A’m!” remarked Mrs. Carey 
“Then you have quite a hospital. I am 
acquainted with Miss Van Arden. Was 
this friend of hers hurt in the wreck ?” 

“No, m’m,” replied Pam hastily. “T'll 
go and send up a pitcher of water to you 
at once. And if you want anything be- 
fore your dinner is ready, there’s a bell- 
rope in that corner. And the bell rings 
in the kitchen,” pausing with her hand 
on the door-knob. - 

“So there is. Thanks.” 

The mistress of the house retired. 
Mrs. Carey continued to apply the 
cooling cloths, nodding her head occa- 
sionally. 

Meanwhile, Granny Miller, who came 
up-stairs at Lilith’s bidding, had bolted 
without rap or warning into the room on 
the opposite side of the hall. A nervous 
old lady with a few thin white hairs over 
her forehead started upinthebed. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed faintly ; “‘I thought it was 
Angeline.” 

“No, it’s me. I’m the nuss. Howdo 
you feel this mornin’ ?” 

“Very well, only dreadfully shaken 
up. But I'll get out at once if Ange- 
line wants me.”’ 

“T heered ther’ was two of ye. Is 
the t’other one your daughter ?” 

she’s my niece.” 

“You didn’t have any little fellers 
along ?” 

“ An 

“ Children.” 

“Qh, no; Angeline has no children.” 

“T al’ays think it’s a fine thing folks 
don’t have no little fellers along when 
ther’s danger happens. That was a 
dreadful accident!” 

The old lady closed her eyes and shud- 
dered. Her nerves had evidently re- 
ceived a great shock. ‘“ Don’t speak of 
it,” she begged. 

“Well, I don’t blame ye. I mind 
when me and my man our horse run 
away, and I was th’owed out and had 
my arm broke: hit’s this arm, and I 
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hain’t hed no good of it sence like I had 
afore. It was the year my second child 
was born. Law! they’re all dead now, 
and me left a poor old woman alone. I 
wouldn’t try to git up, ma’am. You 
don’t feel able.” 
’ “Qh, yes, I'll get up,” said Aunt 
Brotherton faintly. “Im not hurt at 
all, only jarred to that extent it seems 
as if my nerves never can be the same 
n.” 

“Can’t I help you?” 

“ Why, yes, you may, nurse.” With 
Granny Miller’s assistance she proceeded 
to make her toilet. 

“ For the goodness’ sake !” exclaimed 
this assistant, as the old lady of society 
crowned her labors by making up a coif- 
fure with false coils and frizzes which 
gave her a middle-aged appearance. 
“ Well, I’ve seed some things in my 
day, but I never see the like o’ that.” 

“There's nothing remarkable in “it,” 
objected Aunt Brotherton with mild 
peevishness. “It’s a fortunate thing I 
didn’t lose my front last night. Ange- 
line broke one of her teeth.” 

“T thought ‘twas only her nose. She 
didn’t say nothin’ about gittin’ a tooth 
hurt.” 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt her,” replied Aunt 
Brotherton with innocent complacence. 
“Tt’s ona plate. Her whole upper set is.” 

Granny Miller stored this item in her 
mind where she could lay ready hands 
on it. In her opinion, to wear “ false” 
things was to live in imitation of the 
Father of Lies and under the scorn of 
all unpretending toothless, bald, or plain- 
ly-abridged people. In her experience 
art was never called upon to gloss over 
nature. Her awe of the new people was 
much diminished. 

As soon as Aunt Brotherton was 
dressed, she went to Mrs. Carey, and 
Granny Miller was sent up- and down- 
stairs on many errands, so that she told 
Alfaretta Bounds later in the day she 
was clean done out, and if she was an 
old woman them that wanted to make 
a nigger of her wasn’t no better than she 
was, so they wasn’t. Mrs. Carey was 
the goad who drove not only Granny 
Miller, but her own elderly relative. 
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Two days passed by, and Mrs. Carey, 
though ‘able to do so, did not appear at 
table. Her meals were sent up with her 
husband’s. Marsh said his broken bone 
was mending rapidly. 

“The man is a pure-blooded fellow,” 
exclaimed the doctor with some enthu- 
siasm to Lilith. “His physical health 
is really noble. He may be a trifle ner- 
vous,—I’ll admit he zs nervous, but with 
such a cat for a wife I only wonder he 
can keep his soul in his body. Have 
you seen his wife ?” 

“ Frequently. She is an acquaintance 
of mine. I have given her painting-les- 
sons. I amalso slightly acquainted with 
her husband.” 

The doctor looked surprised: ‘“ Why, 
you didn’t say anything about it.” 

“T did to Pamela. I have not felt 
like making general talk.” She invol- 
untarily put her hand to her bruised lip. 

Marsh frowned: “ Are you going to 
tell me how you hurt that ?” 

“No.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary.” And he added, 
coming nearer to her, “‘ Are you going to 
take that sort of thing the rest of your 
life ?” 

“T never took it before.” 

“T wish I had let him die!” 

“ You slander yourself when you say 
that.” 

“‘ P—f!” sneered Marsh as he left her ; 
“the next time I get a chance to cheat a 
halter you may be sure I'll do it.” 

They were in the family sitting-room, 
which opened from the kitchen. It had 
been designed in the plan of the house 
for a store-room, but Pam’s limited 
housekeeping raised it to statelier uses 
on account of its easy access. One side 
of the room was composed of closets, the 
shelves of which were huddled full of the 
young housekeeper’s jellies and preserves. 
The threadbare “ parlor-set’’ which her 
mother had brought West adorned this 
apartment, and it was one of the few 
rooms of the house that were carpeted. 
A Brussels once gay with flowers, but 
now faded and whitened, covered the 
floor, and Uncle Johnson’s agricultural 
books, histories, and files of stock-grow- 
ers’ journals were shelved here. 
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As the doctor turned to leave, Pamela 
came in for a glass of jelly to send up- 
stairs. Her face was flushed. 

“What has gone wrong?” inquired 
Lilith. 

“That woman up-stairs,” said Pame 
with strong emphasis for her on the 
word, “has sent down word she can’t 
eat currant-jelly and she is tired of toast 
and a few other articles she mentioned, 
and as she expects to pay for her board 
she has a right to say what she will 
eat.” 

“Perhaps her message was misrepre- 
sented, Pam.” 

“Well, Granny Miller doesn’t gener- 
ally make use of such words. Qh, of 
course she said it.” 

Marsh turned back from the door. “I 
would recommend,” said he, “that you 
give her notice to quit her boarding-place 
at once, and request her to leave the old 
lady, her aunt, to nurse her husband. 
He will then have every chance of a 
quick recovery.” 

“The idea,” cried Pam, winking her 
eyelids hard to keep in some angry drops, 
“of her imagining that my father would 
take money from people he received in 
distress! She has insulted my father.” 

“She isn’t troubled with delicacy,” 
said Lilith quietly. “I never thought 
she was.” 

“J can’t understand,” mused Marsh, 
“how that man and that woman ever 
came to marry. They’re not the same 
clay at all.” 

“ And, law!” exclaimed Granny Mil- 
ler, pushing in from the kitchen, where 
she had listened, being no longer able to 
forbear her word in view of the many 
indignities she had received from Mrs. 
Carey, “she’s got false teeth, too, and 
she’s six or eight year and better older’n 
her man, for the old woman she told 
me.” 

The three young people smiled fur- 
tively at each other. Lilith cut the old 
creature’s garrulity short by sending her 
on some urgent errand. 

A week passed, during which it seemed 
Mrs. Carey was to be the only disturbing 
element in the house. She passed en- 
tirely out of that tragic mental niche where 


Pam had the cousins 
were going through those tempestuous 
the bedroom. She 
not pose gracefully as a wife in danger 
being robbed of the innermost place in 
her husband’s affections. If Mrs. Carey 
were to suffer, she would abundantly re- 
vile and scratch in return. 

Lilith, quiet and self-possessed, went 
about her own affairs. Pamela almost 
forgot there was danger in this erratic 
girl. Goul was rapidly recovering; so 
was the patient up-stairs ; and Mrs. Carey 
finally presented herself at table. She 
came and went among the household at . 
times when Lilith, after a first greeting, 
was genes able to avoid her. 

The housekee to co 
she feared, and since things ran so 
smoothly the complication would work 
itself out without trouble. But in re- 
viewing occurrences afterward Pamela 
called this calm prelude the hush which 
goes before a storm. 


CHAPTER X. 
MARSH HAS A REVELATION. 

ALL this time Pamela had not seen 
the face of the man up-stairs whose pres- 
ence she dreaded on Lilith’s account. She 
turned over in her mind the mysteri- 
ous attraction Lilith had described, and 
wondered what sort of man he could 
be. Marsh’s eulogy of him added power 
to the picture she painted. Even her 
father, who hospitably went to call on 
him at the bedroom-door every day, 
had a good word for him, and repeated 
his sayings at the table with as much 

as the latest news about the 
Harker boys, who had been finally 
caught and put in jail. She almost 
dreaded to have this powerful presence 
revealed to her, and would have been 
glad could the man, like a character of 
the “Arabian Nights,” have been spir- 
ited away by a genie—he and his wife 
and his wife’s aunt—as soon as he was 
able to walk. 

It resulted that she was disappointed 
in his personal appearance when she did 
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see him. He was promenading a few 
_ steps at a time in the upper hall, his wife 
holding his uninjured arm. Striking he 
certainly was, with a facial play simply 
marvellous. But Pamela thought he 
eould hardly be compared to Dr. Marsh 
for good looks; and, in trying to recall 
him when she next met Marsh, she found 
to her surprise that she had only noticed 
the stranger’s face, and even his com- 
plexion escaped her. He seemed prin- 
cipally a soul that showed itself on its 
battlements. 

He stopped as Pam appeared in the 
hall with a wonderful lighting up of his 
face. ‘This is Miss Johnson?” he half 
inquired of his wife. 

“Oh, yes, that’s her,” replied Mrs. 
Carey indifferently, tilting her head back 
as if to review Miss Johnson through her 
nasal telescope. 

He advanced and held out his hand 
as if it would be a favor to him should 
Miss Johnson take it, which she did. 
And as she felt its firm but tender palm 
she was conscious of thanking Heaven 
that she, and not Lilith, stood there. 

“We are under great obligations to 
you, Miss Johnson.” 

“Qh, no, sir. My father was only too 
glad to do anything for the injured peo- 
ple. Are you feeling better?” asked Pam 
stiffly. 

“ Much better. But my shoulder has 
to be carried carefully. In a few days I 
hope we shall be able to relieve you of so 
many patients. Mrs. Carey says you have 
an injured man down-stairs too ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Pam, flushing guilt- 
ily. ‘“ But it’s no trouble at all. Our 
house is quite too large for our family, 
and my father is always pleased to have 
guests.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carey, “it seems 
a very handsomely planned building. 
But the old nurse tells me your father 
ruined himself building it. What a pity 
it isn’t located in a city or some more 
populous region where you could turn 
it into a regular boarding-house !” 

Miss Johnson flushed angrily: “We 
have no wish to do that, m’m. My fa- 
ther is not at all destitute, and I think 
he could not endure that life.” Miss 
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Johnson then stood up tall, and walked 
away with her most even and dignified 
step. 

Yon have affronted her,” said Carey 
wearily. 

“T should like to know why. Isn't 
keeping a boarding-house very respect- 
able business for reduced people ?” 

“ But they are evidently tender on this 
subject.” 

“Well, they do have a boarder. This 
young quack boards in the family; and 
do you suppose they’re nursing that Van 
Arden girl’s friend for nothing? I always 
speak plainly and bluntly, but you are 
such a moony!” 

He added presently, ‘‘ We must not offer 
them money for what they have done for 
us. It won’t do.” 

“Won't do! Did you ever see farm- 
ers that weren’t grasping? I have some 
practical sense, and I know if we went 
away without paying them they would 
cry us all over the country.” 

“In many cases you might be right, 
but not in this.” 

“ Well, now, I'll ask Aunt Brotherton. 
—Aunt Brotherton!” The meek aunt 
appeared from her room across the hall. 
“ Aunt Brotherton, don’t you think we 
ought to offer money to the people in 
this house for their services when we 
leave ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the old lady in 
an undecided way. ‘“ 'They’ve been very 
kind.” 

“Pooh! They haven’t done any more 
than they ought to have done. And it’s 
been hard enough for me to endure so 
many inconveniences. But they'll ex- 
pect to be paid, won’t they ?” 

“Why, yes, Angeline.” 

Carey says they won't.” 

“Why, Mr. Carey,” protested Aunt 
Brotherton, half routed, “don’t you 
think they will?” 

“T don’t think,” he replied; “I sim- 
ply feel. Let me sit down: I am turning 
faint.” He got into his room and lay 
back on the pillows. 

Lilith now spent the whole day in 
Goul’s room. He was recovering, but 
his tainted constitution made his recov- 
ery slower than it should have been. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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They said very little to each other. It 
was no longer necessary to watch with 
him at night. Granny Miller slept on 
a cot in the next room to his, within 
call if he needed anything. Lilith’s go- 
ings and comings through the upper hall 
had been so silent and swift that so far 
the Careys had not seen her. But, com- 
ing out of the cedar room one morning, 
she saw Carey and the doctor talking 
by the large front window. The invalid 
carried his arm in a sling; he was half 
sitting on the window-sill, half leaning 
against the frame ; he looked pale. 

It struck her that her policy of alto- 
gether avoiding him must seem strange 
to Marsh. The necessity of exchanging 
greetings was laid upon her, and she met 
it at once. She walked up to the two 
men, her head surcharged with blood. 
Marsh noticed a tremor in his patient as 
she approached. ‘“ How do you do, Mr. 
Carey? Are you feeling almost well 

in?” 

He received her hand. The actual 
shock which they seemed to produce in 
meeting disturbed Marsh. “J am well,” 
replied the man, pouring rapturous 
light from his eyes. The tone and the 
attitude added, “Because I see you.” 
The hands were withdrawn and some- 
thing more spoken. Then she abruptly 
turned and went down-stairs. 

The two men stood still by the win- 
dow, and both of them looked paler. 
Marsh fixed his eyes on the other, who 
met them with an open but troubled 
face: the eyebrows were drawn down 
and the nostrils flared. He reached for 
Marsh’s hand. They exchanged a silent 


grip. 
“Pretty mess!” said Marsh. 
“ Hopeless kind of business,” said 
Covey: “T suppose you never had your 
on 


bloo fire for months and kept the 
heat to yourself. It is rather surprising 
to a man, too,” he continued, seating 
himself with self-repressing deliberation, 
“when he thinks he has always been a 
commonly decent sort of fellow, to find 
what a full-grown rascal he could be if 
he only had a chance.” 

“But she—” 

“She’s royal. My God! that woman 
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could make me over into anything she 
pleased.” He stared along the hall. “I'd 
like to be a full-plumaged angel. She’s 
so guileless.” 

After ‘some silence, during which 
Marsh ruminated, his face looking 
pinched and diminished in size, he said, 
“Heavens! and her married to a con- 
founded brute.” 

“T didn’t know that!” 

“Yes: this fellow down-stairs. Got 
her to marry him when she was con- 
siderably younger than she is now, out 
of sympathy or some nonsense of that 
sort. She hadn’t any family to look 
after her. She told me she had to run 
from him about a year afterward. So far 
as my observation of him goes, I should 
think almost any woman would run on 
sight. He’s been connected with a dis- 
reputable gang down this way,—got shot. 
She nursed him up, and when he got 
able he struck her in the mouth.” 

Carey made fists of his hands, and a 
blue light came over his face. 

“Pretty doctor I am,” added Marsh, 
“to excite you in this way! Go and lie 
down, and for God’s sake, if you can, 
put this thing out of your mind.” 

“‘ She shan’t endure it,” said the other 
wor breathing hard against his locked 


“ Well, what are you going to do about 
it? . What can anybody do about it ?” 

Carey looked around him in a groping 
fashion, as if sudden blindness had fallen 
on him. 

“ You must lie down,” said the doctor 
sternly. He led his patient over the 
oak room threshold and went down-stairs. 
They had been the only occupants of the 
second floor during this conference. 

Pamela was in the sitting-room, with 
her closet-doors open, sorting over her 
Jars. 
The simple, quiet presence of this girl 
had never before seemed so restful and 
pleasant to Marsh. He sat down on the 
frayed sofa and stretched himself out with 

eat weariness. 

. “You look tired, doctor,” observed 
Pam. 

He was turning over in his mind the 

complication he had learned, and thought 
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on without replying. “Miss Pam!” he 
exclaimed. She turned round quickly 
and saw how haggard he looked. Her 
own anxiety, which had been quiescent, 
was quickened. ‘“ Miss Pam, ish’t it right 
sometimes to do wrong ?” 

“No. Two wrong things are never 
bettered by doing a third.” 

“Then you know there is a powder- 
mine in the house ?” 

“ Yes, I know it.” 


_ Marsh was surprised to find himself | 


talking so calmly, and to find also that 
he felt for Carey instead of for himself. 
“ What a divine thing a discreet woman 
is!” 

-Pam flushed in a celestial way. 

“Miss Pam, I dike that man up- 
stairs.” Marsh paused to consider his 
own generosity. “TI actually like him. 
There’s something about him not to be 
resisted.” 

“T have thought the same thing of 
Cousin Lilith,” mused Pamela. 

“And when two irresistible bodies 
come in contact— I saw them meet 
each other this morning.” 

Pam looked startled. He shook his 
head several times, to indicate that some 
things were beyond speech. Still, Pam 
was relieved by having the doctor to 
share her dread. They two formed an 
alliance against latent tragedy. 

The day passed monotonously, and 
dusk fell upon the house. Pamela, her 
father, and Dr. Marsh gathered in the 
sitting-room in a pastoral group. 

Granny Miller lingered over her last 
cup of tea in the kitchen, where Alfa- 
retta Bounds was washing dishes, to im- 
press with hooked finger her suspicions 
on the stooping, reticent girl: “ Now, 
looky here, Alfaretty; who is thish’ere 
man? They call his name Goul, but 
I ‘low he ain’t no Goul. He wasn’t at 
Harkerses for no good, if the’ wasn’t 
nothin’ said about him when they went 
to jail. Thish’ere cousin of Pamely’s, 
that’s tended him so faithful—they say 
her name’s Van Arden and her pap’s 
dead. I bet he ain’t no sech a thing. 
What ’ud she do so much for the man 
fer? Thish’ere man’s her pap, old man 
Johnson’s brother-in-law. You mind 
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my word! Them Johnsons was alwa: 
that proud and big feelin’! And if he 
was a bad feller they'd try to cover it 
up.” 
While Granny Miller enlarged on her 
surmises, her patient, who was sitting up 
in bed partially dressed, bent all the en- 
ergies of his mind on accomplishing a 
purpose which entirely occupied him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LILITH. 

As the dusk of this same evening 
drew on, Lilith slipped away from the 
inhabited part of the house into one of 
the huge empty drawing-rooms. Here 
she felt safer from intrusion than even 
in her own chamber. Pamela’s silent 
but constant supervision and her own 
self-control had worn out her power of 
resistance. At war with destiny, fierce 
as a ti , She now rushed back and 
forth, disturbing the dust of the unused 
room by her trailing dress. She wrung 
her hands over her head, and cried in 
passionate whispers, “Oh, I cannot be 
good! I try, but I cannot! It is’ more 
than flesh and blood can bear! I shall 
go mad,—I shall go mad!” 

Turning at the end of the long room, 
she saw by the light of the sky through 
shutterless windows Carey standing silent 
at the other end of the room. He came 
slowly toward her. She had a singu- 
lar sensation of absorbing his presence 
through all her pores, and stood quieted. 
“T thank you”—her voice rose through 
the dusk with a weird effect—“ for what 
you are to me. The mysteries of my 
life become soluble when you are by. 
There seems reason in having been cold 
and lonesome, and making mistakes, and 
going on when I was defeated. There 
is a clue running through it all. I thank 
you that you have never done anything 
to spoil the crown of my life. If you 
were less than you are, I could not bear 
it.” 

“My God!” breathed the man. “ You 
know that we are one,—that we are de- 
formed apart. You are mine, to take in 
my armsand crush this torment out with !” 
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“You would not touch me,” said Li- 
lith, “ to make a mark on my soul. It 
was worth while being born to stand here. 
Go away now. We have approached 
each other blamelessly.” 

“¢May I take your hand a moment? 
It may be the last time while we as 
live.” 

“No: I should throw myself on si 
breast. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

Their faces became blurred to each 
other as they gazed. They receded like 
people parting on a sinking wreck. He 
opened the door at the end of the room, 
and was lost to her sight. 

Lilith sat down on a window-sill, 
shaking in every nerve. She was con- 
scious of a certain exaltation. Her rapt 
white face and glowing eyes took a lumi- 
nous quality in the dusk. Women with 
her over-development of emotional nature 
can rise from equivocal grounds into the 
region called paradise. Her first con- 
scious mental process was to review what 
he had said, that she might cast out of 
mind anything it would pain his honor 
to remember. 

A side-door opened, and from the room 
which Uncle Johnson had built for his 
library Mrs. Carey entered.  Lilith’s 
eyes, accustomed to the dusk, recognized 
her immediately. She felt neither dis- 
may nor surprise, and had she felt either 
there would have been no time to ex- 
press it. 

Mrs. Carey came up hissing, “Oh, 
you sneaking thing, you! I saw you 
get my husband off here.” 

From astate of overwrought sublimity 
it was a great descent to be at bay before 
a suspicious woman. Lilith could have 
screamed with hysterical laughter. But 
she said, “ You do your husband injus- 


“Oh, Ido? And I suppose I do you 
injustice too? I’ve watched you. Oh, 
yes, I’ve had my eye on you a long 
time.” The lady turned suddenly into 
a fiend, and poured out words which 
shocked her victim beyond expression. 

Lilith got up from the window-sill and 
moved across the room. 

“Oh, yes, you can go out of here, 
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cried Mrs. Carey, following, “but you 
can’t get away from my power to expose 
you. ‘Trapping other women’s husbands 
to meet you in secret places! But I 
overheard him telling you he had been 
inveigled into a marriage with me.” 

The younger woman paused in sur- 
prise: “ You are mistaken: he did not 
even mention you.” 

“Mistaken! I knew what he was 
saying all the time. He told you I 
threatened him with a suit for breach 
of promise, and that he is younger by a 
good many years thanI am. The liar! 
And his torment,—I heard him talking 
about. his ‘ torment.’ ” 

“Mrs. Carey, you are insulting a man 
who has been—your words acknowledge 
—too honorable toward you.” 

“Too honorable! Sneaking here in the 
dusk with you!” 

Lilith put her hands to the sides of 
her head: “ What you say degrades and 
shames me. I don’t think a rig 

inst you: I am trying to do right. It 
fearfal all law and con- 
science—to be in bonds as I am.” 

“Oh, I'll tear your cat-eyes if you ever 
look at him again!” hissed Mrs. Carey, 
following her up. “Who's this man 
you're nursing down-stairs? Is he some 
other woman’s husband? You brazen!” 

“ He is the man who married me.” 

“ Married you?” 

“ Married me.” 

“And you parade yourself around as 
a single woman ?” 

don’t parade myself.” 

“ “You do! And flirt with other 
women’s husbands, when you have one 
of your own in the house.” 

“Tt all sounds against me. But I have 
not flirted.” 

“ You have, you base, intriguin maga 
Suppose J get up an interest in t 
you acknowledge you married si 

Lilith laughed out fiercely and spread 
both hands to Mrs. Carey: “Take him, 
—take him freely, my friend. Oh, how 
welcome you will be!” 

Mrs. Carey made an enraged dash, and 
clutched Lilith by the arm. She was a 
woman who foamed and who shook the ob- 
jects of her wrath. But at this moment a 
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diversion came in cries which rung through 
the lower part of the house. The door | 
of the room in which they stood was : 
thrown back by Aunt Brotherton, who 
fled anywhere, screaming, “I have seen . 
a ghost, Angeline! I have seen a ghost!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE GHOST OF OTHER DAYS. 


of epithets on Aunt Brotherton, and de- 
manded to know what was the matter with 
her. 
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The old lady came up shaking and put 


herself behind the two other women : “ Is 
this you, Angeline? Oh, Angeline, I 
saw his ghost come slipping along the 
hall and disappear in a closet.” 

“Whose ghost ?” 

“ Your first husband’s.” 

Carey was slowly ascending the stairs, 


but the noise of this disturbance reached | - 


him. He paused and listened, and finally 
retraced his steps. 
As to Lilith, while aunt and niece were 


exchanging words, she went to the walnut | 


bedroom, groped for a chair, and then sat 
down on the floor beside one. She felt 
confused. Her muscles relaxed, her eyes 
sunk within darkened rings; all her pow- 


ers swooned. She remembered the effect 


her attitude might have on the convales- 
cent man, and opened her eyes to tell him 
nothing ailed her. Whether he would 
have felt any solicitude, he was not there 
to express it: his bed was vacant. 


carrying lights. 
“She says she has seen a—dead man,” 
said Mrs. Carey 


coming from the unoc- | 


cupied room with Aunt. Brotherton, who 


was more agitated than she, “and he all 
appeared in that closet.’ 
pshaw !” said Mr. Johnson. 
Marsh took a lamp in his hand and} 
opened the door indicated. At its creak | 
both Alfaretta and Granny Miller shrunk | 
over the kitchen-sill. 
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“Tt’s the cellar-door,” said Pam,—“a 
short cut from the dining-room into what 
father meant to make a wine-cellar.” — 

Marsh, holding out his light, descended 
into the cellar with his own opinion about 
the dead man. The group remained in 
the hall with the light of one lamp. -John- 
son and his daughter smiled aside to each 
other. But they were startled to hear 


| Marsh’s voice below, admonishing his 
| dead man: 
Mrs. Carey at once turned her wealth 


“This is no place for you 
down here.” 

“Law! there is one,” cried Granny 
Miller. She and Alfaretta looked into 
the darkened kitchen behind them, and 
felt obliged to come nearer Mr. Johnson. 

The doctor presently handed his lamp 
up to Pamela, and helped his patient to 
mount the steps. As this painful feat 
was being accomplished, the voice of Goul 
uttered maledictions: ‘I want a drink of 


| it, and I shall hunt this house over. till I 


get it.” 

“ You'll probably hunt narrower quar- 
ters than this house if you open ‘that 
wound a few times.” 

The wound was reprehended by Goul. 
He paused panting on the sill. Marsh, 
behind and a step below, propped him. 
He looked all round at the assembled 
individuals. 

“Here’s your dead man,’ laughed 
Mr. Johnson, turning to his frightened 
guests. 

Both women glared at Goul, and he 
glared at them. “ He’s alive!” whispered 
Aunt Brotherton, shrinking back. “It 


| is your first husband, Angeline |” 

While this fact revived her like a dash | 
of cold water, Uncle Johnson, Pamela, | 
and the doctor hurried from the sitting- | 
room into the hall, and were reinforced | 
by Granny Miller and Alfaretta Bounds, | 


“Well!” exclaimed the man, continu- 
ing to stare. 

They were all turned into the stone of 
silence. Simultaneously two doors open- 
ed, and Lilith and Carey appeared from 
opposite directions. 

Mrs. Carey extended her palms to ward 
off her first husband ; her face worked in a 
spasm. “T thought you were dead,” she 
whispered. 

“T heard you were dead,” he answered, 


! | taking hold of the door-frame as Marsh 


pushed past him. 
“ You died in Washington.” 
“No, I didn’t.” 
She pressed her hands to her face and 


~~ 
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began to cry in a helpless and hysterical 
way. 

x See here!” exclaimed Mr. Johnson: 
‘seems to me there’s been bigamy com- 
mitted. People can’t have but one hus- 
band or one wife in this country.” 

“Oh, Angeline!” groaned Aunt Bro- 
therton. 

“But this man isn’t my husband. 
There is my husband,” indicating Ca- 
rey, who stood speechless. ‘And that 
woman,” indicating Lilith, “is this man’s 
wife. ” 

“You're wrong,” said Uncle Johnson 
positively. “She ain’t his wife at all, if a 
marriage took place between you and ‘him 
and you had no legal separation before 
he married her. Not accordin’ to law.” 

Goul steadied himself by the door- 
frame, his face expressing grotesque en- 
joyment. He extended a shaking hand 
to her, saying, “ It’s all right, Angeline. 
I can look over a few things. Glad to 
get you back. I’m tired of being down 
in the world without funds.” 

Mrs. Carey ran from him against her 
aunt. She was piteous in her distress: 
“Come right up-stairs, and let us get 
whatever belongs to us and leave this 
house. Everybody here is against me.” 

“Don’t be flurried, ma’am,” begged 
Mr. Johnson; “don’t think of going off 
that way. Nobody here would see you 
ill-treated.” 

“Certainly,” said Marsh, with some 
ceremony, ‘the position in which you 


find yourself entitles you to our el 


pathy. ” 


Carey had offered her his sound arm. , 


“Try to control yourself,” he said, speak- 


ing low. “This unfortunate matter will 


be settled.” 


“T shall go right out of the house. ; 


You're oo, you know you are, Will 
Carey !” 


“Oh, you won't think of going this 
evening,” urged Pamela, approaching the | 


excited woman. “Please let me take you 
to yourroom. We are so distressed !”’ 
Granny Miller chimed in with the gen- 


eral solicitude : “ My land! is the woman _ 
a-gorn to start out in the dark, and ‘hit | 
a-threat’nin’ and it to the sta- 

‘| guests to the drive, where her father 


tion ?” 


“ Certainly I shall not walk. Get your 
conveyance ready,” the lady commanded 
Mr. Johnson. “T’ll pay you well. Get 
it at once.” 

“ At least,” said Carey impressively, 
“you will wait till morning.’ 

She turned on him: “If I am no wife 
of yours, it’s none of your business what 
Ido. I wash my hands of you.” 

“Help me here, somebody,” 
claimed Marsh, supporting his in 
who had occasioned the confusion. Goul 
was fainting from weakness. The two 
young men helped him back to his bed. 

“If no man in this house is going to 
show me any courtesy, I suppose I shall 
have to venture to that station on foot.” 

“Well, ma'am,” said Mr. Johnson, 
much nettled, “since you will go, we'll 
see you off properly; you needn’t be 
afraid of that. But there’s to be no 
words about money.” 

In spite of Pamela’s further remon- 
strances, the lady went to the front 
stairway and ascended. She and Aunt 
Brotherton soon reappeared 
for departure. She went — the wal- 
nut bedroom, where Goul was | half 
exhausted and Carey was leaning silently 
against the mantel-piece. Midway be- 
tween the two men she looked at them 
alternately. 

Goul was uttering comfortable chuckles 
at intervals. “Ta-ta!” he said in a weak 
voice. ‘“ Where shall I join you, Mrs. 
Goul? I’ve fallen on my feet this 
time.” 

“ Do you think I’m going to bear your 
name? I’m going right into court.” 

“We don’t either of us want to go 
into court with our story.” 

She turned around with a wrenching 
movement toward the less fortunate man 
leaning against the chimney, and walked 
up facing him. They exchanged no 
words. His countenance went through 
several swift alterations; hers expressed 
a stony glare. Granny Miller, who lost 
no item of the revolution in the. house, 
was wont to tell it was such a face as 
turned her skin all into goose-flesh, so 
hit did. 

Pamela followed her two departing 
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stopped his wagon. She was shocked 
and distressed that such occurrences had 
taken place in the house, and said so with 
as much sympathy as she could conscien- 
tiously express. The lady said nothing 
in return, but Aunt Brotherton went off 
lamenting. 

The wagon rattled away, and Pamela 
re-entered the kitchen shivering. ‘“‘ What 
a dreadful woman!” she murmured. “ But 
how glad Iam!” with unspoken reference 
to her cousin. 

She looked in the sitting-room for Li- 
lith, and found it empty. Then she went 
up-stairs and ran through the cedar door- 
way exclaiming. But Lilith was not there. 
In the confusion Mrs. Carey had made 
herself the central figure, a everybody 
had forgotten the other victim. 

“She was standing by the bedroom- 
door down-stairs,” Pam said to reassure 
herself while descending. 

Lilith was not in the bedroom, how- 
ever. Both young men came out, and 
one was staggered by Pamela’s question. 

“ Hasn’t she been with you all the 
time?” asked Carey. 

“No; I haven't seen her since she 
came out of that bedroom and stopped 
there.” 

“She must be somewhere in the 
house,” said Marsh. And he frowned 
and added, “She has been under such 
a strain as would drive some folks out 
of their wits. I should think her blessed 

deliverance would unsettle her !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DISGRACE.” 

LivitH’s name was called all through 
the house, and lamps were carried through 
the empty rooms, and even into the cel- 
lars. Her belongings were all in their 
usual places, but her presence had utterly 
vanished. 

Uncle Johnson came back from the 
station in thunder and lightning and a 
blowing rain. His daughter ran down 
the avenue to meet him as soon as she 
heard wheels. The watery window-light 
showed that she was crying: “ Father, 
have you seen Cousin Lilith ?” 
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“Why, no! What's come to her?” 

“She’s gone: we can’t find her.” 

“¢ She’s somewhere ’round the house.” 

“ Father, we’ve looked everywhere, and 
there’s no sign of her. All her things are 
left as they were, and I don’t know what 
to think.” 

“ Come in out of the rain, child.” 

“ Don’t take the horse out of the buggy. 
Dr. Marsh or Mr. Carey will start out to 
find her.” 

Johnson tied his horse near the barn 
and entered the kitchen after Pam. “I 
haven’t seen a single body on the road,” 
he declared with some consternation. 
“The wonen got into the dépdt before 
it begun to ra.',, and I ’low they’re gone 
now: the train whistled before I got 
half-way back.” 

Carey was standing close against a 
window with his back to the others. 

“She got up in the middle of the night 
once,” quivered Pam, having use for her 
handkerchief and pressing it against her 
wet cheeks, “and went away out to that 
railroad when the train was thrown off 
the track, because, she said, something 
made her. You can’t tell what she 
will do; and I’m afraid she’s gone— 
and—got hurt!” 

“Qh, no, no,” soothed Mr. Johnson. 
“Lilith’s a woman of sense, if she zs 
flighty. I ‘low she ain’t far off.” 

“ But Dll take the horse and wagon—” 
began Marsh, when Carey spoke from the 
window: “ Here comes some figure.” 

The figure was on the porch, dancing 
a muddy jig to clean its feet quickly, 
when Pam opened the door: “ It’s just 
Feefie Flick.” 

Feefie’s stiff hair was anointed sleek 
with the rain-fall. He never wore a hat. 
His ragged clothing reeked with the un- 
savory Bounds odor, yet some unusual 
dignity appeared i in his face. “I brung | 
ye a letter,” he said directly to Pamela. 
The letter was in his trousers-pocket 
with a roll of other matter, and he 
sought the lamp and table as he dived 
for it. 

“Who from ?” asked Uncle Johnson. 
“ Lyler.” 

“ Where is she?” exclaimed Pamela. 
“She’s done gone off on the cars.” 
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“On the cars!” 

“ You bet ye: I see her giton. The’s 
two other women got on, but they got 
onto the red-lighted one at the end, that 
has a railin’ all round, and she didn’t.” 

“My gracious! and she hadn’t even 
anything around her!” 

“Yes, she hed,—that ’ere long cloak 
that covers ’r all up, with a bunnet 
to 

“ Where did you meet her ?” inquired 
Marsh. 

Pamela sunk down in a chair and un- 
folded the scrap of note. 

“Qut’cheer by the fence. Ole Mis’ 
Bounds she’s tuck agin, and the boys’s 

all gone acrost the crick fo a'dance, all 
but me; so the ole man started me to 
hoof it after Doc. I was just comin’ 
into Johnson’s lane when she come out, 
and she ast me if I wouldn’t go over to 
the railroad with ’r; so I went. I 
lowed the ole woman wouldn’t die while 
gone.” 

Feefie put his hands in his pockets, 
walked to the stove, and spit in exact 
imitation of Mr. Bounds: he was obliged 
to express his manliness in the patri- 
archal style. He could not tell what 
sensations Lilith had stirred in him as 
she hurried along striped with rods of 
rain, or how he had urged her to “hunt 
kivver” when the hardest of the storm 
came on, and she had led him by the hand 
saying, “‘ Never mind, Feefie; the rain 
can’t hurt outcasts like us;’ or how, 
while they plodded through the chill 
wind, she quickly pulled him into the 
shade of the woods to let a vehicle go 
by, and he exclaimed, “W’y, that’s ole 
man Johnson with some women,” and 
she said, “Yes, don’t attract his atten- 
tion.” Nor could he bring himself to 
repeat their short conversation about his 
mother : 

“Do you remember her, Feefie?”’ in- 
quired Lilith. 

“Ya—as,” replied the boy sullenly. 
The children of the neighborhood spared 
not to apply his legal name to him, and 
all allusions were distasteful. 

“What was she like?” 

“Oh, she used to have the toothache 
and a rag tied ‘round her jaw. She 
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licked me like blazes, but I was very ag- 
gervatin’.” 

Nor could he reveal how dreadfully 
Lilith laughed at this untragical figure, 
saying she wondered if rheumatism would 
not serve her instead, they paddling for- 
ward through puddles and carefully 
avoiding Mr. Johnson on his return. 

Feefie’s life partook so largely of the 
sombre that this behavior had aroused 
fellowship rather than curiosity in him, 
and he tripped briskly up the railroad 
to the station with her, ignorant of her 
errand. He did not like to tell that the 
head-light was already to be seen in the 
distance, and that he speculated grimly 
on the train’s chances of running them 
down on its eastward-bound course. And 
nobody would ever know from him how, 
after Lilith wrote her barely legible let- 
ter outside the lighted station window, 
she hugged Feefie in her arms, covering 
him with confusion and unacknowledged 
delight. 

But he did reveal to the group at 
Johnson’s a slim and worn gold chain 
wrapped in a wad of paper: “She gim- 
me that.” 

Pamela looked off her note. “ That’s 
Cousin Lilith’s,” she said. 

“Can’t you make out the letter?” in- 
quired Marsh. 

“ Yes; I’ve read it.” 

But before it passed through his hands 
and her father’s she took it to Carey, 
who shaded his face and read: 


“ Dear Cousin Pam: I hope I have 
not frightened you by coming away. I 
could not stop. There is money in an 
envelope in the table-drawer in our room, 
which I beg you will accept if you do not 
want to crush me. I have some more, 
and I am going to sell some things and 
go abroad. You can send my baggage 
to my New York address: it is on the 
trunk. The train is nearly here. Tell 
Mr. Carey di must never come 
near him. Bless you all! My love to 
your father, and great thanks to Dr. 
Marsh. May life be made sweet to you, 
Pam,-dear Pam ! Liita.” 


When Carey had read this epistle he 
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went up-stairs and locked himself in his 
room. Pamela dared not look at him as 
he disappeared. 

When Uncle Johnson had read it 
through his eye-glasses, Marsh looking 
impatiently over his shoulder, he said, 
“The silly girl! Why didn’t she come 
to her uncle and ask how she stood in 
law, instead of flyin’ off with a crazy no- 
tion? Now, I could ha’ eased her mind, 
I think. There’s sump’n’r other in the 
statute-books.” 

While Uncle Johnson was in the sit- 
ting-room hunting law on his shelves, the 
doctor tried to console Pamela. 

“T think it was dreadful for her to go 
off so,” said Pam, sobbing quite freely. 
“ And it’s just on Azs account she went !” 

“ Poor Carey !” sighed Marsh. 

“It’s all been so dreadful to me!” 

“ You wouldn’t fall in love that way,” 
mused Marsh, smiling down at the dark, 
rich face, so touching in distress. 

Pamela looked up startled. Her in- 
nocent blood painted even her ears, and 
Marsh was flattered. _The flattery of a 
very sweet woman’s preference was most 
This was 


grateful to him at that time. 
the beginning of Pam’s love-story, which 
in time was to develop into Eden-like 
simplicity and comfort. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE letter which Pamela despatched 
with her cousin’s luggage said,— 


“My Dear, Dear Cousin: You can’t 
think how shocked we all were at your 
going off so strangely. I have written 
several letters to you, and torn them up 
because they seemed to me to be written 
under too great excitement. Father is 
taking your trunk to the station to have 
it expressed, as you wished: I hope you 
will receive it safely. I packed your trav- 
elling-bag and toilet-things and all the 
little articles you left scattered in the 
trays and lid. : 

“Mr. Carey shut himself up in his 
room the night you left, and walked all 
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night. I am sure of it, for I was awake 
several times, and there is no carpet on 
that floor except the rug by the bed. He 
went off on the morning train. And he 
thanked father so handsomely for the poor 
entertainment we had given him, and held 
father’s hand and said he hoped father 
would always be his friend. I am sure 
we are all in love with him. 

“Qh, Lilith, why did you go off so 
and under such excitement? Father 
says it is no disgrace to be the victim 
of a bigamy: you are altogether mis- 
taken. The other party is liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment, but if 
you had children they could inherit 
your property under the law. This is 
what father says, and he used to sit in 
the legislature. Oh, do come back and 
let him bring you to a state of reason. 
You need not fear you will meet the 
wretch who treated you so. He will 
be able to travel to-morrow, and I am 
not ashamed to say I feel thankful. 
He seems anxious to go: I suppose he 
wants to worry that woman; and I 
don’t feel as sorry for her as I might 
for another kind of person. 

“So, you see, our hospital is at last 
broken up. Granny Miller returned to 
her own domicile this morning. I sent 
Alfaretta home to nurse her mother, who 
is having a series of ‘spells’ again. Fee- 
fie Flick has been here half a dozen times 
to inquire if we have heard from: you, 
and to send various messages. He seems 
very proud of that chain you gave him, 
though a whole suit of clothes would be 
more serviceable to him. But it was like 
you, cousin, to give the little fellow some- 
thing you valued. Father sends his warm- 
est love, and Dr. Marsh desires to be most 
kindly remembered. As for me, you know 
that I have learned to feel a sister’s regard 
for you; and if you do not keep us 
informed of your movements, you will 
greatly grieve your devoted cousin, 

“Pam.” 


“P.S. Father said I should put that 
money by, since you were so urgent about 
it, so we can entertain Mr. Carey and 
you better the next time you come this 
way.” 
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It happened several months later that 
a woman stepped on a Hudson River 
steamer at Albany. She was quite alone, 
and the stewardess procured her a ticket 
to New York. She went up on the after- 
deck and watched the hilly Dutch city 
recede, leaning with her arms upon the 
rail. A great many summer tourists 
from the North and West crowded the 
deck, and a band of musicians made 
the air melodious with Schubert’s 
“Serenade.” The glory of the river 
was old to her. Still, she watched the 
slowly-shifting landscape with her dark- 
rimmed eyes as if the Hudson were 
revealing some new phase which it had 
kept concealed ever since Dolph Hey- 
liger made his voyage up-stream. She 
was aware that a gentleman stood beside 
her and looked back toward Albany with 
her. Neither of them spoke until the mu- 
sicians, having made a collection, took up 
their instruments and began to play again. 
This time it was “ Robert, toi que jaime.” 

“Where have you been?” asked the 
gentleman. 

“To Albany 
ances.” 

“ But before that,—the whole sum- 
mer ?” 
“T went to England. I was in France 


to see some acquaint- 


too. 

“So was I.” . 

“ But I came back because my money 
gave out.” 

“So did I.” aes 

“Why did you go?” 


“To seek you, Lilith.” 

They were silent awhile. Then Li- 
lith said, “See how Albany recedes! 
Have you been well ?” 

“See how the heavenly city might 
approach! No, I have not been well.” 
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She turned her head and looked at 
him: “You look thinner.” 

“You look as if you were made of 
steel.” 

“T have a tough physique. Thank 
the Maker of all things for that opal 
light on the water. It is so beauti- 
ful!” 

Her eyes were no longer dark-rimmed : 
her face had grown half a dozen years 
younger in as many minutes. But one 
hand hung down at her side clenched 
hard 


“Yes,” said Carey deliberately, “and 
the delicate verdure yonder melting away 
into clouds,—how often I’ve enjoyed it, 
dragging up and down this river with a 
lame hope !”’ 

“ Don’t have lame hopes.” 

“T needn’t have, any longer, now that: 
I have certainty. I’ve followed you like: 
a dog. Do you think you can finally 
escape me ?” 

The musicians were in the midst of’ 
their impassioned score. 

“Why will you follow an unfortunate: 
woman ?” she asked. 

He laughed: “ Why do you elude an 
unfortunate man ?” 

Lilith looked off at the opal water. 
“T feel happy,” she said irrelevantly, 
“but not a bit heroic. How the whole 
world does bask !” 

Carey drew his eyelids together to 
shield his eyes from the sun, and looked. 
off at the hills in studied contemplation. 
“Are you happy?” said he. “So am I. 
I intend to marry next month.” 

She leaned on the rail laughing. “And 
the other high contracting party?” she 
inquired. 

“Ts a party named Lilith.” 

M. H. CaTHERWOOD. 
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tap years ago, while passing the win- 
ter in Rome, I made the acquaint- 
ance of a Russian family, for each 
member of which I at once experienced 
a feeling of attraction such as my Italian 
friends would have called simpatia,—a 
word that has no precise equivalent in 
our language. The feeling seemed to be 
a mutual one, and a warm friendship, not 
evanescent if quickly formed, was the 
result. The family consisted ‘of Count 
C——koff, stately and courteous and a 
devoted husband (he himself would 
‘say with well-assumed piteousness of 
mien, “ You see, I am under my wife’s 
‘slipper, like all Russian husbands’); 
Countess C——koff, as warm-hearted as 
she was high-bred ; two daughters, su- 
‘perbly-accomplished girls, not pretty, but 
more than pretty from their charm of 
‘manner ; and one son, a bright, intelli- 
gent boy. 

We Tete Rome together, they bound 
for Russia and I for Germany, and when 
‘we parted it was with a promise on my 
part, in compliance with a warm invita- 
‘tion, to visit them a little later on their 
-estates and make a stay not of days or of 
‘weeks, but of months. Accordingly, the 
‘middle of June found me on my way 
‘to Moscow, whence a railroad journey 
of some fourteen hours brought me to 
the town of Orel, within a distance of 
forty versts of the C koff estates. 
At the station awaiting me were Count 
C—koff and one of his daughters, who 
had driven over in an immense berline 
de voyage, a wonderfully-capacious ve- 
hicle, with chests and pockets distributed 
through its length and breadth, inside 
and outside, on the rumble and on the 
box, wherein, it seemed to me, the trav- 
elling paraphernalia of a host of excur- 
.sionists might conveniently have been 
‘stowed. 

“ This is the sort of conveyance I re- 
member travelling in as a child,” said 
my host after we were comfortably in- 
stalled in this small-sized mansion, and 
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a lunch-basket had been produced from 
one of its mysterious receptacles for the 
purpose of sustaining me through the 
drive to our destination, which we should 
not reach until some time after the usual 
dinner-hour. “In those days we had 
not the railways we have now. Among 
my earliest recollections are the journeys 
of the family from our estates to those 
of my grandfather, near Kiev. We 
formed a caravan. There were two car- 
riage-loads of servants, a cook among 
them. There were other vehicles with 
luggage, bedding, and a complete cook- 
ing-apparatus, pots, pans, provisions. We 
made frequent halts at the wayside inns, 
the carts were unloaded, and our meals 
prepared. When we stopped for the 
night we pitched our tents, or our beds, 
if a sufficiently decent place of shelter 
could be found; if not, we made our- 
selves comfortable in the carriage.” 

We had now emerged from the streets 
of Orel, and the same scenery as that 
through which for the last two or three 
days I had been travelling spread around 
us. <A vast plain extending unbroken 
to the horizon displayed fields upon 
fiélds of grain and woods of birch. The 
country just here had a prosperous as- 
pect ; the roads were excellent, and the 
ground seemed well cultivated. Here 
and there we passed men and women 
working in the fields, but the district did 
not seem thickly populated. Occasionally 
we drove through a small village, always 
with the same row of mud huts on either 
side the one broad street, always with 
the same little white church surmounted 
by ixs little green cupola. 

An animated conversation was kept 
up inside the carriage, and thus the 
drive seemed neither long nor tedious, 
although the ponderous vehicle pro- 
gressed at the stateliest pace of its four 
horses harnessed abreast, the fat coach- 
man who sat enthroned. upon the box 
seeming to think it beneath his petti- 
coated “dignity to accelerate their speed 
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in the least. It was some time after we 
had passed the boundary-line of the es- 
tates when we finally came in sight of the 
village and the C——koff mansion. It 
was past nine o'clock, but still quite 
light. I had not been in Russia long 
enough for habit to have blunted my 
appreciation of these long, calm twi- 
lights, and they were a source of delight 
to me. 

“You may prepare yourself for moun- 
tainous scenery now,” laughed Count 
C——koff. “The region around our 
house has been dubbed by ourselves and 

our neighbors ‘ the Russian Switzerland.’ ” 

And truly, beyond a little pond at the 
end of the village, around which were 
clustered the green-and-white church and 
two neat little frame houses, the dwell- 
ings respectively of the priest and the 
intendant, the ground rose gently, very 
gently, and on this elevation stood a 
long, low, rambling building, one story 
in height and painted a pale buff, on the 
front veranda of which I recognized 
Countess C——koff and other members 
of the household. With a circular sweep 
of great magnificence the fat coachman 
drove up one side of the well-kept lawn, 
where beds of hardy artemisia showed 
purple, red, and white against the green, 
and brought the berline majestically to 
a stand-still at the foot of the steps. 

It would have been well worth jour- 
neying to the interior of Russia for the 
sake of the hearty, genuine welcome that 
was mine. After an excellent dinner I 
was summarily charged by the countess 
to retire and sleep, regardless of time, 
until I should be completely rested. 
Accordingly, I was conducted through 
what seemed to me an endless suite of 
immense rooms with polished hard-wood 
floors to an apartment equally spacious, 
where I slept well and soundly. Once I 
was awakened by a short, sharp, clicking 
sound, recurring at regular intervals and 
seeming to be lost gradually around the cor- 
ner of the house. The sound, I afterward 
learned, was produced by a primitive in- 
strument, composed of two pieces of wood 
and a spring, carried by the night-watch- 
man in his rounds about the house and 


through the park, and occasionally clapped 
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together as a reassuring sign of his vigi- 
lant presence. Later, when the summer 
had passed and the winter nights were 
dreary and grewsome, I got to listen anx- 
iously, if I waked, for that clicking sound, 
which was as quieting and as generally 
comforting as an ‘“‘All’s well!” at sea. 
In the morning after my arrival I was 
taken on a tour of inspection through the 
house and grounds. As all roads lead to 
Rome, so all rooms, halls, and means of 
ingress and egress led in the C——koff 
mansion, as in the majority of Russian - 
country-houses, to the large drawing-room 
that traversed the middle of the building, 
opening on verandas back and front: it 
was the great centre of reunion of the 
household, toward which everything and 
every one gravitated. Numerous screens 
partitioned it into small nooks and corners, 
so that, despite its size, it was delightfully 
cosey and home-like. Indeed, this home- 
like appearance was the predominant char- 
acteristic of the whole house. wet 
thing about it was solid and substantial ; 
everything spoke of assured wealth, which 
always had been and always would be,— 
which had not been attained the day 


before, and was not in danger of taking 


unto itself wings the day after. There 
were all the comforts and elegancies of 
life,—perfect appointments, twenty-five 
or thirty servants employed in and about 
the house,—but there was no ostenta- 
tious luxury. The rooms were furnished 
handsomely, but simply. In the apart- 
ments of the members of the family I 
noticed that there was usually a small 
altar erected in one corner, surmounted 
by a Byzantine image of the Virgin and 
Child or of some saint, the hard black 
visages staring out of a dull gold ground. 
At one end of the building the young 
son was closeted in his study with one 
of his tutors. The adjoining room was 
reserved as a study for the daughters, 
whose governess we found engaged in 
looking over copy-books and papers. 
This governess was an Englishwoman. 
There were three tutors in the family,— 
a young Russian from the Baltic prov- 
inces, who also taught German, a French- 
man, and an Englishman, all intelligent, 
well-informed men. Like the majority 
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of educated Russians, the C——koffs 
were excellent linguists. French and 
English were spoken not less fluently 
and much more frequently than Russian 
by them all. This continual hearing of 
different tongues, and this friction with 
persons of different nationalities, within 
the limits of one household, had its share 
in preventing the sameness of country 
life from growing monotonous. 

The park was large, extending some 
distance back of the house. A portion 
of the “ Russian Switzerland” of which 
I had been told was enclosed within its 
boundaries. The.ground rose and dipped 
again in sundry places, forming minia- 
ture hills and dales, along which ran 
secluded, shady paths, with rustic benches 
placed here and there. The trees were 
magnificent. Superb oaks mingled 
their foliage with the grayish, moss- 
laden branches, drooping, and hoary, of 
the weeping-birch. In the most retired 
part of the grounds we came upon a small 

log cabin, or rather a sort of chalet, in 
course of construction. This, the girls 


informed me, was to be a dairy, which 


their father was having erected for their 
especial amusement. They took me 
through the unfinished roomsand through 
the stable, showed me where they should 
keep their cows, and initiated me into the 
mysteries of their butter-tubs. They 
were deeply interested in the scheme, and 
appeared to be thoroughly conversant 
with everything pertaining to a dairy 
and to a dairy-maid’s duties. , 

In the corner of the park nearest the 
village, a few steps from the high stone 
wall that surrounded the grounds, was a 
square brick structure built by Count 
C— koff as a bath-house for the peas- 
ants. The floor of the one room was 
covered with straw; there were narrow 
benches against the walls, and an im- 
mense stove towered aloft on one side. 
Every Saturday this stove was heated by 
the servants, and all peasants so inclined 
could enter the park through a little gate 
near the bath-house and—the women in 
the morning, the men in the afternoon— 
could go through a thorough process of 
cleansing free of expense. There were 
bundles of birch suspended to the walls, 
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with which the bathers, after they had 
seethed and steamed to their satis- 
faction, switched each other briskly, the 
rods being previously dipped in cold 
water. I remarked that this form of the 
Russian bath seemed to me a little too 
primitive to be absolutely pleasant ; but 
Mr. H——, the English tutor, assured 
me that the entire proceeding, which he 
had tried from motives of curiosity, was 
most delightful, particularly in its after- 
effects. One thing was certain: the 
peasants came forth from their boiling 
and whipping considerably improved in 
appearance, and on Sunday mornings, in 
their fresh white linen suits and gowns, 
were very agreeable objects to look at. 
There was an abundance of occupation 
forevery day. At first, indeed, it seemed 
to me that the mere employment of eat- 
ing consumed the greater part of the 
twenty-four hours. I had never been 
called upon to develop such an appetite 
in my life. A French breakfast of rolls 
and coffee was served me in my room 
when I rose; at one o'clock there was a 
formidable luncheon of several courses ; 
at five o'clock, tea in the drawing-room ; 
at seven o’clock, dinner; at ten o'clock, 
supper. Nor was this all: I was ex- 
pected between-meals to partake con- 
stantly of the fruit that stood about in 
immense baskets and dishes in all the 
rooms. Never, although the season for 
them was almost over when I arrived, 
had I seen strawberries and raspberries 
in such profusion. Considering the 
quantities of these and other fruits con- 
sumed during the day, there was some 
reason for the appetizers, in the form of 
sardines, caviare, etc., served on a side- 
table in the dining-room before luncheon 
and dinner. To these edibles the gentle- 
men usually added a thimbleful of native 
brandy,—vodk7i,—distilled on the estates 
and so old and double-refined as to be 
smooth and rich as cordial. During the 
first week of my visit to the C——koffs 
I grounded myself firmly in a belief 
which I had entertained for some time, 
—namely, that the Russian organization 
possessed capacities as regards nutrition 
unshared by the rest of the human race. 
But at the end of a fortnight I dis- 
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covered that I had latent powers in the 
same direction which I had not before 
suspected. 

O shade of Doctor Johnson, what 
tea I drank! My hosts did not half 
appreciate it. In the first place, they 
drank it too weak; the countess was 
terrified at the strength of my cups. 
“ You will certainly injure yourself,” she 
exclaimed. In the second place, they 
often ruined the flavor by adding a tea- 
spoonful of jam, not to mention lemon, 
to. which I never could become accus- 
‘tomed. There were other details of the 
Russian table for which I could acquire 
no taste, foremost among them the Rus- 
sian beer,—cuass. But the presence of a 
national dish or decoction at the Count- 
ess C koff’s board was only occa- 
sional: the regular cucsine was thoroughly 
French. 

During the morning, when the young- 
er members of the family were occupied 
with their respective tutors and govern- 
ess and Count C——koff was going 
over the estate with the intendant, the 
countess sometimes drove about to the 
huts of some of the peasants. I fre- 
quently accompanied her in these visits. 
Upon such occasions, as indeed upon all 
occasions during my stay at the C 
koffs’, I was impressed with the affec- 
tionate familiarity, perfectly respectful 
withal, conspicuous in the bearing of the 
peasants toward the landholders. Almost 
every man and woman on the estate had 
been one of Count C——koff’s serfs, yet 


they had anything but the appearance of 


oppressed, down-trodden people. They 
were perfectly frank and unconstrained 
in manner, and the countess assured 
me that they always had been so before 
they were made free. Of course, my 
experience was limited to one small cor- 
ner of Russia, but, so far as I could 
learn from hearsay and from personal 
observation during the occasional visits 
to neighboring estates which I made with 
my hosts, very much the same feeling 
of friendliness between the peasants and 
their former masters existed elsewhere. 
In our drives and walks over the estates 
the men and women who did not have 
some kindly, deferential sign of recog- 
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nition for the members of the family as 
they passed were few indeed. If they 
stopped anywhere, some peasant would 
surely come up and enter into a minute 
and confidential account of his or her 
family affairs. These people always 
seemed to me like overgrown children. 
The terms “father” and “mother,” with 
which they addressed the land-owners, 
were certainly appropriate. 

One afternoon, as we were preparing 
to go out, the butler came to tell the 
countess that some peasants outside 
wished to see her. They were men who 
had been away from the estate when the 
family returned from abroad, and, having 
now come back, desired to pay their re- 
spects. As we passed through the ante- 
room there stood near the door four stal- 
wart, bearded specimens of humanity in 
top-boots and pelisses and cap in hand. 
When they espied us they came forward 
and each in turn saluted the countess 
and was saluted by her on the cheek. 
I was motionless with amazement. The 
countess spoke to the men in a friendly 
way for a few minutes, and then dis- 
missed them. When she saw the ex- 
pression of my face she laughed aloud. 
“Why, those people would not know 
what to think if they were not greeted 
in that way,” she explained. “ When 
I come back after an absence, or when 
I am leaving the estate, the whole vil- 
lage, more or less, is marshalled in, and 
the same ceremony has to be gone 
through with for each individual.” 

I pictured to myself the scene——the 
countess, all refinement and delicacy, 
standing, with her exquisite bearing, at 
one end of the room, and a troop of 
peasants with unkempt heads and mud- 
dy boots marching up to her and laying 
their hard-featured faces against her fair 
cheek! Under some circumstances it 
might have been a decidedly unsavory 
scene. J:ut, the participants in it being 
Russian peasants, it had, on the contrary, 
a simple, patriarchal flavor which was 
novel and not unpleasant. The Russian 
peasant, even when sunk in the lowest 
depths of poverty and ignorance, is rarely 
repulsive. I saw many men and women 


who made me think of some harmless 
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dumb animal, but very few whose ex- 
pression I should have called brutal. 

As an illustration of the attitude of 
the ex-serfs toward the landholders, 
Countess C——koff told me of the 
manner in which she had been accosted 
by the fat coachman, who has already 
been alluded to, on her return to the 
estate some years before. Peter had 
been in her service since her marriage, 
having been retained on account of his 
orthodox and imposing rotundity of per- 
son and of his consummate genius as a 
charioteer, despite occasional delinquen- 
cies caused by too great a fondness for 
vodki. Remembering, then, her former 
appearance, and seeing her after the fam- 
ily’s absence of five years from Russia, 
during which time the countess had had 
a severe illness, he squared himself crit- 
ically before her, after the usual saluta- 
tion, inspected her narrowly, and inno- 
cently exclaimed, “‘Oh, mother, how old 
you've grown !” 

The countess related this little anec- 
dote with much amusement as we rolled 
rapidly along between the ripe fields of 
grain. We had been invited by her 
younger daughter to drive in that young 

dy’s private equipage. She herself 
held the reins, guiding her three little 
Russian ponies, the middle one trotting 
under the duga, the chevaux de volée 
cantering on either side, in a manner 
which reflected credit on her skill. 
When we reached any portion of the 
C——koff “Switzerland,” the ponies, 
starting off at full speed, dashed up 
the hill with their long tails and 
manes flying about in the drollest man- 
ner. Then, at the top, a halt was made 
to let them rest. On our way through 
one of the numerous woods on the estate 
we stopped at the hut of an old peasant 
woman for a glass of milk. She invited 
us to enter, and we did so. There were 
two rooms in the hut, and in them lived 
in unity, peace, and concord the old dame, 
her husband, a countless number of chil- 
dren and grandchildren of various ages, 
many chickens, and several pigs. The 
stove filled one of the rooms almost 
entirely. The countess told me in an 
aside that the peasants crawled into the 
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apertures of the superstructure of their 
stove for their bain russe when it was 
not provided for them in another way. 
They also put this invaluable edifice to 
use as a bed. Couches for other mem- — 
bers of the family were represented by 
sundry indistinguishable bundles of rags 
and straw piled up in corners and in 
niches in the wall. Back of the hut was 
a court surrounded by a shed. Here 
the cows were domiciled. The place was 
clean and decidedly more comfortable 
than the hut. The latter was filthy 
beyond imagination. 

The three ponies were soon carrying 
us swiftly back in the direction of the 
koff mansion. At the entrance 
of the village we met the count on horse- 
back, with his son and one of the tutors. 
They also were returning home. Some 
friends from a neighboring estate were 
expected to dinner, and came in due 
course, driving up in considerable state. 
They were two middle-aged people,—hus- 
band and wife,—very rich, very aristo- 
cratic, very eccentric, and very musical. 
The husband played the flute, the wife 
the piano. Nor was it a mere senseless 
thrumming and pounding of some half- 
dozen “‘show-pieces,” brought to a degree 
of (exceedingly relative) mechanical per- 
fection by weeks or months of practising. 
Both Madame Tsch and my hostess’s 
eldest daughter played with fire and origi- 
nality. We passed a delightful evening. 
The countess’s friends showed me, as a 
stranger, every kindness, and pressed me 
warmly to go to see them. 

Within a week or two their visit was 
returned. Their place, which we reached 
after a drive of three hours, was large. 
The house was of the usual style of Rus- 
sian country-dwellings, long and low and 
unimposing from the outside. But the 
interior was exquisite in all the details. 
The Tsch——s were exceedingly 
thetic, and the whole house had recently 
been refurnished and embellished accord- 
ing to the latest and strictest canons of 
decorative art. It struck me with a 
strange sense of incongruity to look 
from the windows of these rooms, filled 
with artistic gems of every description, 
all arranged with consummate taste, over 
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the flat, lonely landscape outside and the 
little cluster of huts, with their straw 
roofs, that formed the village not far 
away. A very sumptuous luncheon was 
served, after which we wandered through 
the square park and rowed in a luxuri- 
ously-cushioned boat on a little lake, over 
the placid surface of which snowy swans 
sailed with stately motion. There were 
no children in the Tsch household 
to race and romp through the rooms, to 
trample on the flower-beds in the grounds, 
and to disturb generally the order of 
things. Husband and wife lived alone 
in fastidious state, entertaining a great 
deal and absorbed in their music. They 
were altogether an odd couple, Mme. 
Tsch particularly having an amus- 
ing way of starting off into rhapsodies 
on artistic topics and putting herself, 
by her enthusiasm, in a semi-disembod- 
ied condition, as it were. We passed an 
hour in the sanctum sanctorum of the 
house, the music-room, where both M. 
and Mme. Tsch—— immediately went 
up into the clouds. Then we took our 
Sean each lady carrying an immense 

rig uet of hot-house flowers, with which 
she had been presented. 

Very different from this Russian house- 
hold was another of which a glimpse was 
afforded me through a visit made not 
long after. The people were the count’s 
nearest neighbors. They had recently 
inherited a large property, and were 
building a new country-house in the 
castellated style, which promised to be 
very gorgeous. We passed it on our 
way to the dwelling which they were 
then inhabiting. This last was not gor- 
geous. The family did not occupy the 
same social position as the other land- 
holders round about. Personally its 
different members were unobjectionable 
enough, but certain details of their mcde 
of living surprised me not a little. The 
household was large, there being two or 
three governesses ‘and as many tutors for 
the army of children. Where all these 
people managed to stow themselves away 
was a problem. The dimensions of the 
house were certainly far from being in 
proportion with their number: indeed, 


there did not seem to be in all more than | 
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four or five rooms, each one of which 
was divided and subdivided by means of 
curtains and screens into several com- 
partments. Thus, the drawing-room, 
dining-room, and billiard-room were dif- 
ferent divisions of one apartment. Im- 
mediately by the side of this apartment, 
and separated from it merely by heavy 

titres, was the nursery, within the 
precincts of which, without wishing to 
commit an indiscretion, I espied by 
chance a small bed formed of several 
pillows and a coverlet and ingeniously 
erected upon two chairs placed together. 
This primitive crib was a good illustra- 
tion of the prevailing makeshift charac- 
ter of the entire establishment. It was, 
upon the whole, rather marvellous. It 
made me think of tent-life, of camping 
out. It was quite unique of its kind. 
I had never seen so many respectable 
people huddled together in so small a 
space. Candor compels me to say in 
addition that the general aspect of the 
house was not as scrupulously clean as 
one might have wished. An American 
of the middle class would have felt 
brought to an extremely low ebb if com- 
pelled to live amid similar surroundings. 
But these Russians were perfectly se- 
rene and unembarrassed. They did nut 
seem to think that the inner workings 
of their household presented any pecu- 
liarities. 'They were very amiable peo- 
ple, and, although not by any means ele- 
gant, were well bred and well informed. 
One of the daughters, a girl of fourteen, 
was a perfect type of Circassian beauty, 
with black hair, blue eyes, white, smooth 
skin, and oval face. 

The harvest-time was a period of con- 
siderable interest on the C——koff es- 
tate. The count, always an energetic 
worker, then became ubiquitous. He 
and his intendant .were everywhere, in 
the fields, at the threshing-machine, su- 
perintending, directing, urging the peas- 
ants on. The young people of the 
family lived in the fields. Sometimes, 
when we were out in the afternoon, a 
huge load of hay would pass us slowly, 
and perched on the top of it with beam- 
ing faces we would discover the count- 
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governess, who was striving to look as 
dignified and decorous as was possible 
under the circumstances. A little far- 
ther on, the heir of the C——koffs, di- 
vested of his coat, could be seen, pitch- 
fork in hand and flushed and eager, 
tossing up the hay with a will, while one 
of the tutors stood near, smoking or 
occasionally participating in the exer- 
cise. 

There were many crown-peasants em- 
ployed on the estate during this time, 
and the work was continued on Sundays 
as well as weekdays. It is against the 
law for the crown-peasants to work for 
money on Sunday, but they may work 
for vodki. One Sunday evening, after 
dinner, we went to the fields outside the 
village to see the vodki distributed. The 
scene was not lacking in a certain rough 
picturesqueness. Everything harsh and 
uncouth in the features and forms of the 
men and women standing about was soft- 
ened by the dim evening light. The 
peasants were quiet and well behaved, 
although there was little hope that they 
would be so a couple of hours hence. 
Already there were tolerably uproar- 
ious sounds proceeding from the tavern 
at the entrance of the village, where 
many of the men had spent much more 
time during the day than was necessary. 
When we reached the entrance to the 
grounds on our return we looked back 
and saw them, from the slight elevation 
on which we stood, dancing in a circle. 
They had joined hands, men and women. 
The full moon had risen, and the dark 
figures looked very fantastic as they 
capered round and round. We could 
hear them singing through the still air 
in their queer, weird, not unmelodious 
monotone. I always thought these 
chanting Russian songs had a peculiar 
charm of their own. I was listening in- 
tently, when the sound of the piano com- 
ing from the house attracted my attention. 
The count had heard it too. “ Girls,” 
he said to his daughters, “it is your 
uncle Gregory.” The words had scarcely 
left his lips when both were running 
toward the house. We followed more 
leisurely, and, entering the drawing-room, 
found a tall, portly, and remarkably hand- 
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some man of some five-and-forty years of 
age standing near the piano with one of 
the young countesses hanging on either 
arm. 

This was a brother of the countess, 
and one of the most extraordinary men 
in every sense it hasever been my fate to 
meet. He was wonderfully clever, won- 
derfully entertaining, and eccentric in an 
equal degree. All the C——koff family 
were the most loyal of imperialists, he the 
most revolutionary of republicans in all 
his opinions. He was a great philan- 
thropist, and, having never married, had 
given almost every kopeck of his large in- 
heritance and almost every foot of ground 
on his estate to the peasantry round about. 
He had built model cottages, calling into 
being a prosperous-looking village of neat 
little frame houses, raised from the ground 
and with a patch of garden in front, very 
different from the usual Russian settle- 
ments of squalid huts. By founding a 
little school and importing a teacher from 
Orel to preside over it he had also striven 
to improve the mental and moral condi- 
tion of the peasants. The countess, while 
paying an ample tribute of admiration to 
his boundless generosity and benevolence, 
complained nevertheless that he had left 
himself, to all intents and purposes, a beg- 
gar. It was a blow to her that his por- 
tion of the family estate should be par- 
celled out in this way and pass out of the 
hands in which it had been for over a 
century. The peasants, she said, know- 
ing his character well, took advantage of 
him in all possible ways. Be this as it 
may, every man, woman, and child for 
versts round worshipped him as if he had 
been a saint. Not a peasant in that dis- 
trict but knew him; not one but would 
have gladly turned out of doors with his 
family in order to make him comfortable 
did he choose to avail himself of the hum- 
ble hospitality for a day or two. And he 
did choose to do so quite frequently. 
Nominally he lived in Orel; in reality 
he had no fixed home, but was constantly 
wandering over the country, never stop- 
ping more than a couple of days in the 
same place. His family were always in 
ignorance of his whereabouts. When he 
dropped in upon the C——koffs it was 
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invariably when he was least expected. 
He drove up in some peasant’s cart which 
had been placed at his disposal for the 
day, and walked into the house unan- 
nounced, after an absence of weeks or 
months, perhaps as quietly as if he had 
just come in from a stroll in the grounds. 
He was always good-humored, always 
brought life and animation with him. 
His nieces and his nephew adored him. 

On the evening of his arrival he ar- 
ranged some charades and impromptu 
tableaux, played and sang, and told any 
number of droll stories. At supper he 
suddenly said to me in English, “ Have 
you noticed that portrait?” and he 
pointed to the wall where hung a pic- 
ture of one of his ancestors who had 
been in high honor at the court of the 
great Catherine. ‘Have you noticed 
that ribbon and decoration ?” 

I replied that I had noticed both the 
portrait and its decorations. 

“Well, my ancestor got that decora- 
tion for helping to assassinate Paul,” he 
remarked blandly. 

Count C-———koff’s brow clouded ; the 
countess looked inexpressibly shocked ; 
but the author of this commotion con- 
tinued in great serenity to eat his sup- 
per and to expound all manner of heter- 
odox opinions. He seemed to take a 
mischievous delight in horrifying his 
sister's conservatism. 

The next day he drove us to the en- 
campment of a gang of gypsies who had 
wandered into the neighborhood. There 
was nothing pleasing about these nomads. 
They were swarthy, dirty, and decidedly 
not picturesque. All their portable goods, 
consisting of rags and numerous pots and 
pans, were heaped in half a dozen wag- 
ons that stood about. The children 
crowded around us, and one old crone, 
of course, offered to tell our fortunes. 
But the shrill voices, jabbering in some 
unintelligible argot, and the near vicinity 
of so many black heads, the matted hair 
of which suggested all manner of horri- 
ble contingencies, were not particularly 
to our liking, and we took a speedy de- 
parture. Late that same afternoon the 


young people were in despair. Their 
uncle Gregory had disappeared, as usual, 
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without taking leave of any one. When 
he would be seen again was a question 
which none could answer. 

As the autumn approached, we passed 
many afternoons in the woods looking 
for mushrooms. They grew in marvel- 
lous abundance in all the birch groves, 
and were of all kinds and sizes. Some 
delicious white mushrooms were as large 
as a dinner-plate. These, served. with 
oil and vinegar like a salad, formed one 
of the favorite dishes of the count and 
countess on jours maigres,—days which 
were always strictly observed by them, 
although not by the younger members 
of the family, who were only expected 
to abstain from meat, milk, butter, etc., 
during the two long yearly fasts of the 
Greek Church. These afternoons in the 
woods were balmy and delightful, al- 
though the evenings fell chill and early 
and the landscape began to look barren 
and dreary. Returning at dusk one 
day from one of these mushrooming 
expeditions with the younger daugh- 
ter, I witnessed a vesper service in the 
countess’s sitting-room. She had been 
ailing for a few days, and, being unable 
to attend church, had sent for the priest 
and his assistant that she might hear 
vespers. The room had been left in 
darkness, save at one end where the 
altar was erected. The members of the 
family knelt devotionally or stood. The 
priest and the assistant, the latter swing- 
ing the incensory, were chanting the 
service. Mingling with their voices the 
clear tones of the countess’s elder daugh- 
ter were audible. Female voices are not 
permitted in the Greek Church, but it 
seemed that in a house-service of this 
kind there was no prohibition against 
their joining in the praise of God. 

The snow came upon us before long. 
Then, indeed, the world outside seemed 
to have become the very abomination of 
desolation. The stillness that brooded 
over everything was positively uncanny. 
Save for an occasional figure tramping 
ground, or a low slei ing swift 
out of sight, all vil. 
lage might have been gathered to their 
fathers for any sign of life to be seen or 
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heard. They had drawn themselves into 
their huts like snails into their shells. 
On Sunday mornings we would see them 
emerge, flocking toward the little church, 
men and women clad in their sheepskin 
pelisses, which they had donned not to 
emerge once therefrom, I verily believe, 
until spring should have come again. 

But the dreariness of its surroundings 
had no effect upon the C——koff house- 
hold. The life within the rambling old 
house grew not one whit less cheerful ; 
indeed, its delightfully homelike charac- 
ter increased. So far as material comfort 
was concerned, it would have been dif- 
ficult to believe that the thermometer 
stood below zero outside. Immense 
stoves were placed through the house, 
in which roaring ‘wood-fires were kept 
up night and day, throwing out a soft, 
dry, even warmth. The temperature did 
not vary by half a degree from one end 
of the building to the other. The amount 
of fuel consumed in a month through the 
length and breadth of the C koff 
household represented a small fortune. 
With such arrangements for heating as 
these, one might well wear summer cloth- 
ing the winter through. When one went 
out of doors, on the other hand, one was 
so enveloped in furs, plaids, and wraps 
that it was impossible for the cold to 
pierce their thicknesses and destroy one’s 
comfort. 

At first the countess took me every 
afternoon for a constitutional drive in 
her covered sleigh. The interior being 
thickly wadded and padded in every part, 
it was an exceedingly luxurious vehicle. 
But, the young people having persuaded 
me to ride with them one day on a low 
open peasant’s sleigh, I abandoned the 
covered sleigh forever. The conveyance 
was primitive enough: it.was scarcely a 
foot from the ground, and without seats. 
The wooden framework was covered with 
straw; over the straw wraps and blankets 
were thrown, and upon these two or three 
people installed themselves as best they 
could. The coachman, standing up in 
front, cracked his whip, and away went 
the three horses through the half-buried 
village, from the roofs of whose huts 
thin columns of smoke ascended slowly 
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into the still air, past the little frozen 
pond, out into the great white, breath- 
less silence beyond. The sky, one gray, 
dull, low-hanging mass of cloud, would 
turn a cold, pale yellow in the west at 
sundown, against which clusters of dark 
pine-trees would stand out in sharp, weird 
relief, and leafless boughs would assume 
all manner of strange outlines. Particu- 
larly startling were they after the rumor 
that wolves were in the neighborhood 
had been practically authenticated one 
morning by the sight of well-known 
footprints inside the park but a stone’s- 
throw from the house. There was a - 
great deal of excitement in consequence 
of this discovery among the male 
portion of the household, expeditions 
being organized, in which the young 
count, having recently been presented 
with a new and very handsome gun 
by his father, took a prominent part. 
Any hopes of exciting episodes in this 
direction were, however, not realized up 
to the time of my departure. Nor did 
I ever see a wolf, unless one occasion 
may be counted upon which I descried a 
dark object against the snow at a consid- 
erable distance from us, which Peter, the 
coachman, swore by all the saints was one 
of these pleasant inhabitants of the Rus- 
sian plains; but, as night was closing in 
rapidly, he may have been mistaken. 

I found it difficult to decide which was 
the more delightful, the sleighing in the 
afternoon or the return at nightfall to the 
warm, well-lighted drawing-room, where 
the family circle was forming around the 
samovar. It had become a literary circle 
since the advent of the long winter even- 
ings, and one of the tutors in turn read 
aloud to us until the dressing-bell sound- 
ed. Then, after dinner, we had music, 
games, charades, or the young people 
and the tutors would dance while the 
governess played. 

These are among the last reminiscences 
of my visit to my Russian friends,—a 
visit which was one enjoyable experience 
throughout. Toward the middle of De- 


cember I left them, with the pleasant con- 
viction that despite the length of my stay 
I had not outworn my welcome. 

ALAIN GORE. 
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\ / Y first China boy was sent over to 

me from a Chinese intelligence- 
office in San Francisco by a “ Wells Far- 
go” agent. I had written a note to the 
proprietor of the office asking for a cook. 

“ Here’s a parcel for you,” laughed 
the Wells Fargo agent as he lifted a 
small. mummy swathed in blue cotton 
from the wagon and stood him upright 
against the wall. Before I had re- 
covered from my astonishment and dis- 
may, the agent was gone and I was left 
alone with the blue-cotton mummy. 

“What am I to do with you?” I 
soliloquized rather than asked. Then 
for the first time I saw in the middle of 
the queer little face a pair of brilliant, 
oblique black eyes, very small, in accord- 
ance with the size of the creature, but 
sparkling with the vitality of a dozen 
lives. 

“ Plenty cook,” said an eager voice. 

“ But you are so little.” 

“ Plenty cook.” 

“ You cannot reach to the top of a 
kitchen-table.” 

“ Plenty cook.” 

It was too late to send back the infi- 
nitesimal cook until the next day, so I 

ve him permission to show me what he 
could do in the mean time. At once he 
became possessed of a fury of work, 
sweeping, dusting, washing windows, 
and performing the various household 
duties like a silent whirlwind. Every 
few moments there was a pause, the 
twinkling eyes appeared, and the ques- 
tion “ Do?” (“ What shall I do next ?”) 
was put to me with unabated eagerness. 
Never before or since have I seen any 
one work with the same honest enjoy- 
ment of physical labor. When every- 
thing had been scoured and cleaned and 
put into the most perfect order and the 
question “Do?” was thrown at me again 
as from a catapult, I was at my wits’ 
end. “Do?” he repeated, as I paused 
to reflect. Fortunately, I happened, in 
my perplexity, to look out of the window 
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and saw the garden-hose. I was saved. 
Always, after that, when the “Do ?” be- 
came too alarmingly imperative, I sent 


Ah Choon out to water the garden. It 
was a never-ending source of delight 
to him, and an employment that might 
be prolonged indefinitely, Ah Choon not 
considering the work properly done until 
the water stood in pools on the surface 
of the ground. 

I did not send Ah Choon back the next 
morning as I had intended. He amused 
and interested me too much, and then I — 
very soon began to feel really attached to 
the little fellow. Some of my neighbors 
tell different stories of their experience 
with the “peculiar institution,” but my 
Chinese servants have been invariably so 
gentle, willing, affectionate, and clever 
that, whether I sent away my boy or he 
left of his own accord, I have always felt 
sad when he said good-by, and pleased 
when he came to see me afterward. 

Ah Choon’s beginning was no flash in 
the pan. He kept it up with unabated 
energy to the end, which, alas! came all 
too soon. I gave him a dollar and a half 
a week, afterward increased to two dollars. 
He surely could have been no more than 
ten when he came to me, but in a few 
weeks he not only did the most of the 
cooking and all the chamber-work, but 
took entire charge of a pony and phaeton 
and attended to the light work of a large 


en. 

An old lady came from the East to visit 
me, and, my health not being good, vol- 
unteered to take all home-cares off my 
hands. Then came the tug of war. First, 
“grandma,” as we called her, came to com- 
plain that the China boy would not obey 
her. When I sent for Ah Choon and 


asked what he meant by such conduct, 
he said, “ You buy this house?” —“ Yes,” 
I said.—“ Old lady no buy him?” —“ No.” 
“Then old lady no bossee. You bossee- 
woman. Old lady too muchee sass.” I 
explained the situation as well as I could 
in Pigeon-English, and, remembering the 
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respect paid to their parents and elders 
by the Chinese, I reminded him of that, 
and asked how he would like to have a 
“Melican” boy treat his mother as he 
treated grandma. He listened to all I 
had to say, seeming impressed by it, re- 
peating many times, “ Elka klukla me. 
Me no sass old lady.” Shortly after he 
ran over to his cousin to borrow a phrase- 
book, in which I found that “elka klukla 
me”’ means “ excuse me.” 

In a little while grandma came back 
again, crying, “I do believe that China 

is swearing at me in Chinese now.” 

Again Ah Choon stood before me, his 
shining eyes dimmed with tears. “Ah 
Choon,” said I reproachfully, “ you said 
you would be good to the old lady, and 
now she says you talk badly in Chinese 
to her.” 

Ah Choon’s dark face flushed, and the 
tears poured down his cheeks. “No can 
do! no can do!” he cried. “TI no sass old 
lady Melican talkee. Old lady talkee, 
talkee, too muchee sass,—allee time too 
muchee sass. Lilly China boy no can 
talkee; lilly China boy no can sass. 
Bym-by lilly China boy die!” 

Iam bound to say that my sympathies 
leaned toward the “lilly China boy.” To 
grandma I counselled moderation, advis- 
ing her to allow Ah Choon a little latitude, 
and take no notice so long as he confined 
himself to his mother-tongue, which from 
that time he did religiously. 

Very soon Ah Choon became an ex- 
pert operator on the sewing-machine. In 
the evening, after studying his lessons 
with an assiduity that might put a 
“ Melican” boy to shame, he amused 
himself by making full suits of Chinese 
clothing for my little ‘daughters’ dolls. 
Success firing his ambition, he went fur- 
ther, and produced coats, trousers, and 
feminine apparel of all sorts, that were 
as complete in detail and fit as though 
fashioned by the most able of dolls’ 
dressmakers. With a set of old model- 
ling-tools and a lump of clay he moulded 
grotesque and realistic images with a 
genuine artistic feeling that, similarly 
_ shown in a white boy, would be pro- 
nounced budding genius. 

One Sunday we found that the entire 
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dinner had been stolen by tramps the . 
night before. All the shops were closed, 
and, as we livéd some little distance in 
the country, there seemed but a gloomy 
outlook for us. “If I-had only known 
it before the chickens were turned loose !” 
I remarked ; “but I doubt if they are 
large enough to eat, even if they could 
be caught.” 

I had hardly turned away before I 
heard Ah Choon’s voice calling from the 
chicken-yard. He had a pair of the 
largest fowls tied together by the legs 
with his queue, and was weighing them 
with the coke-scales. He certainly was 
aboy of resources. Was anything broken, 
Ah Choon mended it. He invented 
novel uses for pots and pans that were 
past their prime; made new articles out 
of old ones,—in fact, was a sort of Chi- 
nese Robert Penfold. Nor, though 
easily moved to tears, as are all Chinese, 
was Ah Choon without personal courage. 
Some incipient hoodlums attacked him 
one Sunday as he was returning from 
Sabbath-school, which he attended regu- 
larly. Just in time to save the little 
heathen a couple of passers-by interfered, 
stopped the persecution, and sent Ah 
Choon home with an ugly knife-cut that 
had almost severed an ear from his head 
and a slash across one hand. He very 
reluctantly allowed me to bind up his 
wounds, saying, “ All light ; bym-by get - 
well; nev’ mind.” 

When I asked him how it happened, 
he drew himself up with all the pride of 
a fighting general, saying, “One, two, 
sixteen Ilish, bad Ilish boy, fight one 
lilly China boy. Lilly China boy plenty 
fight ; lilly China boy no ’flaid; lilly 
China boy no lun; too muchee like 
fight !” 

° Many times after that I had to rush 
to the “lilly China boy’s” rescue. When 
the schools closed, some of the boys who 
had taken up the feud rode their ponies 
at Ah Choon, who ran out when he saw 
them coming and stood in the street. 
No expostulations or threats could keep 
him in the house after he heard the 
ponies’ hoofs. 

“Lilly China boy no ’flaid die,” he 


would say. “ Melican boy lide over China 
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boy, killee him; go jail one, two, sixteen 
years! Maybe ‘p’leeceeman hang Meli- 
can boy. He no likee that. Lilly China 
boy likee that welly much.” 

An old man near by, retiring from 
the photographic business, presented me 
with his camera and chemicals. I had 
a skylight let into the stable-roof and 
made a dark closet in one corner. Noth- 
ing could exceed Ah Choon’s delight 
and wonder at these mystic preparations. 
Between the turning of the muffins he 
would dash out to take a look at the 
blood-red landscape through the little 
stained window. When everything was 
complete, as the family were all away, I 
took Ah Choon for a model. Fearing 
lest he should meddle with the chemi- 
cals when I had my eye off him, I 
showed him a bottle of cyanide of po- 
tassium with a skull and cross-bones 
under the word “poison” upon the label. 

“Savvy! savvy!” said he. Rapidly 
opening an imaginary bottle, and swallow- 
ing an imaginary piece of cyanide, he 
dropped suddenly at full length upon the 
floor and went through all the writhings 
and contortions of a fearful death by 
poison. After one last, long, struggling 
gasp he crossed his hands upon his 
breast, turned up his eyes, and dropped 
his jaw. 

The simulation was a little too horri- 
bly exact for my nerves, so I compelled 
a speedy resuscitation of the corpse and 
placed him in front of the camera. When 
he saw it turned toward him he gave one 
start of dismay, then stood perfectly still 
as I bade him, grinning, in spite of his 
evident fear of this unknown instrument 
that had to do with deadly poisons and 
skulls and cross-bones, at the comical 
appearance I presented with my head 
under the black velvet camera-curtain. 
Nothing could exceed his delight at the 
result, unless, perhaps, his disgust with 
the position he had taken: he was so 
unhappy about it that I made another 
trial, allowing him to pose himself. He 
pooet himself stiffly upon a chair, el- 

ows out, with both hands upon his 
parted knees (the Chinese position of 
dignity), regretting meanwhile that he 
had neither a fan nor a vase of flowers 
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at his side, both of which, from a Mon- 
golian point of view, are necessary ac- 
cessories to a portrait. 

This picture, though a perfect success 
from his own esthetic stand-point, he 
had no desire to possess, but only to look 
at occasionally. I offered to give it to 
him to send. to his mother, but he said 
she would not be pleased, but, on the 
contrary, very angry, explaining, as well 
as T that the whole 
affair savored too much of witchcraft, 
and she would probably fear that in con- 
senting to it he had in some way placed 
himself in the power of the “ white barba- 
rian ;? ending, however, with his favorite 
remark, “ Lilly China boy no ’flaid ; 
muddah he ’flaid, lilly China boy no 
*flaid.” 

Ah Choon’s reign in the kitchen might 
have continued until this day but for an 
unfortunate accident: he set the house 
on fire. All the family but myself and 
the little children were out at the time 
(midnight), and Ah Choon, who had 
been reading a Chinese novel in bed, 
fell asleep and knocked his candle over 
on the chair. The light and crackling 
noise woke me. I instinctively knew 
what had happened, and flew up to his 
room, where T heal the poor boy al- 
most dead from suffocation. I threw a 
pail of water over him and dragged him 
from the fire. He recovered his senses 
in a few moments, and I sent him for a 
hatchet to chop open the floor, as the fire 
was running between it and the ceiling. 
It seemed as though he were back in the 
twinkling of an eye, but he had found 
time, as I afterward discovered, to carry 
the two little children, without awakening 
them, into the front garden, where he left 
them wrapped in a blanket quietly sleep- 
ing on the grass. With a less intelligent 
ally than Ah Choon the fire would have 
beaten me, but, with his deft fingers and 
quick brain to help me, I soon got it - 
under, and we sat down, drenched with 
water, smoke-begrimed, and panting, to 
rest. Curiously enough, the’ fire had 
burned nothing belonging to me but 
the chair and a spot through the floor, 
but, like a Nemesis, had followed all Ah 
Choon’s belongings and reduced them to 
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ashes. Even his shoes and stockings, 
which he had left some distance from 
the bed, were now charred embers. He 
had nothing left in the world but the 
extraordinary night-garments in which 
he sat at that moment. I pointed out 
his loss to him. He said that he had 
observed it, but it made no difference. 
He could get more, easily, from his 
cousin. 

“ What will you wear when you go to 
your cousin?” asked I. “Garments of 

mine or—this?” 
“At that he laughed, but his laugh 
turned into a cry, and ‘little Ah Choon 
went into as genuine a fit of hysterics 
as any fine lady could have managed. 

No pleadings of mine availed: Ah 
Choon was dismissed. There was a tear 
in his eye when I shook his little claw 
and said good-by, and there was a tear 
in mine. ae 

Some time afterward I heard bad ac- 
counts from my washman of Ah Choon’s 
subsequent career. He gota place with 
a rich lady who was in the habit of keep- 
ing several hundred dollars at a time in 
her desk. Ah Choon took a wax im- 
pression from the lock, made a key to it, 
and after abstracting four hundred dol- 
lars set out for China, where he is now in 
full enjoyment of his vast and ill-gotten 
riches. 

“T am indeed surprised,” I remarked 
to the washman ; “ he was such an hon- 
est boy with me.” 

“ Oh, he likee you,” replied the wash- 


man; “he no takee you money. ‘Too: 


-muchee sass, sass, he takee money, lun 


away.—Welly bad,” he added as an | 


after-thought. 

Our next boy, Ah Hoon, stayed but a 
short time; he called me mamma, and 
after some pressing upon the subject told 
us that the Chinese tag he placed upon 
the clothes when they went to the wash 
might be translated, “Ah Hoon’s mam- 
ma.” When not asleep he spent all-his 
spare moments bathing in a big wash- 
tub. 
Owing to general illness in the family, 
I being an invalid myself at the time, 
and the management of affairs out of my 
hands, it was deemed advisable by the 


powers in authority to bring in an Irish- 
woman to help wi ; 
Hoon’s indignation was intense ; he went 
about the house sullen and silent for 
several days. Taking advantage of a mo- 
ment when I was alone, he burst into 


my room with his valise and bedclothes. — 


‘Too many bossee-women in this house 
he cried. “I go way. You look see I 
no steal. You bossee-woman; you look 
see. Bym-by I go way. Ilish woman 
mebbe stealee spoon, stealee money; go 
say China boy stealee. Look see!” and 
he shook out each article violently, turned 
the valise upside down, packed every- 
thing. back again, refused to receive his 
wages, and walked off, leaving his sheets 
and blankets beside my bed. - 

Then for a wearisome time there was 
a clanging of pans and clashing of pot- 
tery and trampling of heavy feet that 
betokened the presence of the ordinary 
servant-girl, two of whom were found 
requisite to fill the place of my one 
little light-footed, nimble-fingered hea- 
then. How gladly would I have given 
him wax impressions of all my locks in 
return for his dexterous manipulation of 
the household machinery ! 

As soon as I was well enough to re- 
ceive into my own hands again the-reins 
of government, I made a clean sweep in 
my kitchen, and installed a new China 
boy, Ah Gim by name, instead of the 
women I sent away. ; 

Ah Gim was fourteen years old,—thir- 
teen, according to our count. The Chi- 


nese reckon the year they enter as the - 


year of their age, instead of, as we do, 
the year that is accomplished. He was a 
slender, pretty, very graceful boy, with a 
face of more refinement than one usually 
sees in the lower classes of his race. 
Unlike Ah Choon; he was an ex- 


tremely timid boy, and never ventured — 


very far from the house unless I went 
with him ; consequently, when Ah Gim 


needed a new pair of stockings or a hand- © 


kerchief I had to go with him to the 
town, where he made his purchases. 

Ah Gim was much more of a fine 
gentleman than his predecessors, and 
was greatly flattered that I should per- 
ceive it and ask him what caused the 


the housework. Ah ~ 
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_ difference. He, he informed me, was a 
~ schoolmaster’s son, and had been edu- 
cated with great care and never allow- 
ed to associate with vulgar people. He 
looked upon “ Christian Charley,” a boy 
who had been converted and was made 
a great pet of, with all possible contempt. 
‘Charley was so ignorant, said Ah Gim, 
that he didn’t even understand his own 
religion, or he would have seen that it 
was almost the same as that to which he 
pretended to be converted. He explained 

his own religious belief to me at great 
length, saying that it was very like Ca- 
tholicism. “ We are all called idolaters,” 

_said he, “ because a few of us really are. 
But why should we be despised for idol- 
atry and called heathen, any more than 
the ignorant among Catholics, who pray 
to images of the Virgin and to the cross 
in as idolatrous a spirit as any poor Chi- 
naman prays before his joss? To us edu- 
cated Chinamen our gods are merely sym- 
bols, which we use just as the Catholics 
do theirs,” etc. This is not given in Ah 
Gim’s own language, which, however, was 
greatly superior in construction and pro- 
nunciation to that of any other Chinaman 
I have known, except, of course, Chinese 
gentlemen. 

Ah Gim did his work in the deft, 
quick way that is characteristic of the 
Chinese servant, at the same time add- 
ing many little refinements of his own. 
He always kept a newly-plucked rose 
in a glass on the shelf of his kitchen- 
sink, taking whiffs of its fragrance as 
he washed his dishes. The bowls of the 
kerosene -lamps had aves strewn 
in them, and all the vases in the house 
were kept filled with fresh flowers and 
water. He objected to the pony, fear- 
ing the smell of the stable might cling 
to his clothes, and refused to associate 
with the Chinese servants in the neigh- 
borhood, because their manners were 
vulgar. 

Like most fine gentlemen, Ah Gim 
had superfine feelings which were easily 
wounded. Being too dignified to men- 
tion the fact when we had unwittingly 
injured his ‘feelings, and yet desirous 
that we should not languish in ignorance, 
he had a curious custom, coming some- 
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his country. His coufitenance remained= 
impassive throughout, and his: position 
never changed, but his voice thrilled and © 


times at awkward seasons, of flattening 
his face against the wall and remaining 
rigid for a longer or shorter period ac- 
cording to the turpitude of the offence. 
When this happened during the prepa- 
ration of dinner or while waiting upon 
the table, it was productive of unpleas- 
ant feeling. I said nothing at first, 
but waited until Ah Gim wanted to 

to the city to do some shopping. 
usual, he came to ask me to accompany 
him, at which I flattened myself against 
the wall and said nothing. The subject 
was dropped at once, and Ah Gim stole 
sheepishly away. After several days he 
took courage to speak again about goi 

to the city, and again I promptly ana 
silently took his position against the wall. 
This went on until he voluntarily prom- 
ised to abstain from all flattening and — 
sulks in the future, and I had no more 
trouble with him on that score. 

Being too proud to associate with his 

fellow-servants, the poor boy had very dull 
evenings. Like most of the boys I have 
had, he spent a great part of his time in | 
study, both in Chinese and English. But 
when he was tired or had finished his 
self -im tasks, time hung heavily 
upon his hands. It was a great pleasure 
to him then, when I was alone, to be 
allowed to come in and talk tome. He 


asked many about the govern- a 


ment and politics of America, some of 


which puzzled and many embarrassed me : 
to answer, so that I was glad to shift 
the talk into other channels. But what — 


I liked even more—shall I confess it? © 
—than the conversation of my wittiest — 
friends, was to listen to Ah Gim when © 


he stood before me (he refused to sit 


in my presence), his little brown hands — 
crossed upon his breast, his head thrown 


back, his eyes shining, narrow. oblique 


line, between his partly-closed lids, and. - 
recited what I might*call the folk-lore of 


vibrated with the passion and the terror 

or the pathos of his story. 
shall never, never find another China 

boy like Ah Gim. And I lost him by — 


what foolishness, do you suppose? By > 
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the deadly insult of requiring him to 
use a fine-tooth comb. He had given 
his word not to flatten, so there was 
nothing for it but to shake hands and 
say good-by. 

After my experience with Ah Gim, 
my first proposition to a new boy was 
the use of the comb or its equivalent. 
If he refused, well and good: the bargain 
was off. If he consented, my heart was 
glad, for then there was less likelihood of 
coming to a rupture with a good boy after 
I had grown to like him and he had be- 
come familiar with the ways of the house. 
(Let me whisper to strangers about to en- 
gage Chinese servants that it is the safe 
thing to compel a new boy, no matter how 
neat and clean he may appear, to wash his 
head in a solution of fish-berries and 
alcohol or larkspur-seeds boiled in 
water, remembering that both are a 
deadly poison when swallowed.) - 

My next venture was called Ah Sin, 
a bright, dapper lad of fourteen, of a 
facetious turn of mind and a merry, 
most musical laugh. I took him down 
to Monterey with me for the summer, 
where we lived in a little rose-embow- 
ered adobe cottage with two Spanish 
ladies, Seiiora Bonifacio and the lovely 
little sefiorita her daughter. Between 
the Sefiora and Ah Sin war was at once 
declared. An indignant outburst of 
Spanish would startle me as I sat draw- 
ing at the window, and I would hasten 
out to find the sejfiora, one hand clutch- 
ing the shawl over her head, gesticulat- 
ing with the other as she volubly ex- 
plained that she would not and could 
not allow the “Chinito” to climb upon 
her garden-wall and fasten his clothes- 
line to her favorite pear-tree, thereby 
shaking off the unripe fruit. The more 
emphatic the old lady grew, the more Ah 
Sin’s expression became that of one se- 
renely meditating upon far-away scenes, 
while the knots of his rope were drawn 
tighter as his abstraction became deeper. 
When I insisted that the rope should 
be removed, he smiled and undid it, 
but as soon as my back was turned found 
some other means of attaining his object. 
He seemed entirely unaware of the se- 
fiora’s existence, and skipped about her 
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whistling “Baby Mine” and dodging 
under her arms as though he supposed 
her some ordinary vegetable production 
sprouting from her own garden. 

The sefiora kept all gates securely 
locked, especially the door in the garden- 
wall, which was strictly tabooed to Ah 
Sin; but no locks or bars interfered with 
his incomings and outgoings. Whether 
he said, “ Open, sesame!” in Chinese or 
had made himself a private key I do not 
know, but he smilingly came and went 
at his own sweet will. 

During work-hours, while the machi- 
nery of the house was in motion, Ah Sin 
went about with the air of a man of seri- 
ous responsibilities ; but, the dinner well 
under way, everything polished and in 
order, he rolled up his white apron—and. 
his cares with it—and ran out into the 
garden for a romp with little Sam. The 
air rang with their gleeful shouts as they 
wrestled and pelted each other with fallen 
pears and played ball and other games 
dear to the heart of boys. One of their 
amusements consisted in practising with 
a rifle, with which Ah Sin became so 
expert that he could shoot a bird on the 
wing. 

Sam had a pony. It had long been a 
dream of Ah Sin’s to have a ride behind 
Sam on his “little horsey.” I gave them 
permission one morning to go riding 
double to gather wild strawberries in the 
fields, Ah Sin providing himself with a 
grain-sack to carry the fruit in. Late 
in the afternoon I found him hiding the 
empty sack. He was greatly mortified 
at having made such a public display 
which ended in so poor a fiasco, for they 
had not found a single berry, and, as Ah 
Sin confessed to me a few days after, 
horseback-riding was not all his fancy 
had painted it. “ Little horsey,” said he, 
“ jimp, jimp, jimp; I jimp, jimp, jimp ; 
one week allee time stand up: no can sit 
down.” 

At this time there were two young 
ladies in the family. Naturally, gentle- 
men from the city were fond of hunting 
in the hills about Monterey. We found 
afterward that all strangers were met by 
confidential disclosures from the China 
boy as to the state of the young ladies’ 
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affections. ‘‘ Missee Belle,” he would 
say, “she welly muchee likee Melican 
painter man; pletty soon she mally him; 
' she no mally you. Missee Nelly she 
mally Spanishee man ; bym-by she get 
plenty key, lockee, lockee door; tie up 
bread allee same sejiora.” His delicacy 
in the presence of the supposed lovers 
was extreme. If the exigencies of the 
situation forced him to turn his body to- 
ward them, it moved under his head as 
though working upon a pivot, so that the 
queue invariably faced them. 

In the evening, when all the rest were 
drawn away by the fascinations of cas- 
carone-parties, moonlight rides, or strolls 
upon the beach, Ah Sin came in to 
make my fire, at which I liked to sit for 
an hour or two in the gloaming. He 
squatted upon his haunches like some 
sort of curious frog about to jump, lay- 
ing one splinter after another upon the 
fire as he watched my face furtively to 
see if I was in the mood to allow a little 
talk. If my expression happened to be 
reassuring, 1 was entertained by full ac- 
counts of his family affairs—of how a 
wife had been bought for him while he 
was still an infant in arms; he was sure 
his future spouse would be all he could 
desire, as his mother, who had bargained 
for her, was a wise woman and not likely 
to make a bad choice. He spoke with 
scorn of having seen “ Melican” boys 
talking and even walking in the street 
with girls. ““T tlun my head away,” he 
said, “and no look at gul; walkee light 
on; no lookee, no lookee.” In the part 
of China from whence he came, he said, 
all the boys of fourteen and over were 
sent to a large building, where they lived 
together. Sometimes, he confessed, there 
were fights and disturbances and rough 
and noisy play, but that was better than 
being exposed to the baleful influence of 
woman. 

“Tf you went home now,” I asked, 
“would your mother be very glad to see 
you.and you to see her?” 

“Qh, yes,” said he. “No kiss, no 
hug. I stand here, she stand way off, 
and then talkee, talkee,—plenty talkee. 
Bym-by no let my muddah work. I 
gettee one wifee, I make her work for 
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muddah. Melican boy he gettee one 
wifee, no likee muddah then. Likee 
wifee welly much, no likee muddah 
now. Welly bad, that!” 

Ah Sin’s religious belief differed from 
that of Ah Gim. When I told him what 
Ah Gim had said on the subject, he cried, 
“ He talkee one lie! No allee same that. 
I welly bad man, I die, I get one pig; 
mebbe I get one lat (rat). I welly good, 
welly smlat (smart) man, I get one big 
snake. Bym-by snake die, he go up 
allee same Bad lat, he die, he get - 
one lilly wum (worm) ; lilly wum he die, 
go down big hole.” 

“What do you want to be after you 
die?” I asked. : 

“Me? I likee get one big snake; 
then evlybody muchee flaid. I makee 
big wind blow hard; muchee likee that.” 

For one thing he preferred white peo- 
ple to Chinese. They never, he said, 
made devils. The process of “ making 
devils” he explained as follows: ‘“ One 
man welly poor, lend money to flend. 
Poor man he die, he say give money m 
muddah ; he flend no give money mud- 
dah. Poor man he die, he makee devil. 
He flend plenty flaid. He no pay money 
to muddah; bym-by he get too muchee: 
flaid, he hap die. Man-devil makee him. 
die.” 

He spoke of the present ill-feeling of 
the Irish toward his race with surprising 
intelligence and moderation. The Irish, 
he said, were slow to learn, extravagant in 
their habits, inclined to drunkenness, and. 
most of them unskilled laborers. They 
refuse to do the work they are capable 
of doing, and always demand the high- ~ 
est wages. Now and then among them, 
he said, were good and clever men, but 
the most of them came to this country 
with exaggerated ideas of its freedom 
and wealth, only to meet with disap- 
pointment. 

“You look see!” he said. “Tlishman 
he hap thlee- (three-) corner eyes, he bad 
man. Plenty Ilishman hap got thlce- 
corner eyes. Spanishee man sometimes 
the get thlee-corner eyes allee same; he 
bad man.” 

Drunkenness, he said, could be easily 
cured, though he had unfortunately for- 
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gotten the remedy. His brother had 
iocclanad at an early age a strong appe- 
tite for drink. His mother, when she dis- 
covered it, simply went out into the fields, 
gathered an herb, made her son drink the 
tea from it, and the cure was soon com- 
plete. Could it be, I wondered, the new 
remedy for dipsomania,—red Peruvian 
bark,—accounts of which had been going 
the rounds of the papers ? 

After a time Ah Sin’s merry laugh 
was hushed. The singing and whistling 
‘in the kitchen of Chinese songs (so cu- 
riously similar to Methodist hymns), 
American street-songs, and bits of ope- 
was caught from the young ladies—for he 
shad a quick and ‘correct ear—were heard 
mmo more. He fell back in his work; the 
‘romps in the garden were at an end. 
‘One evening he poured out his heart to 
Miss Nelly. He had fallen in with a bad 
:set, who had enticed him into gambling. 
He had not only lost all the savings that 
had been meant for his mother, but was 
sin debt besides. The bad influences about 
him he felt to be too strong to resist. 
‘There was no salvation for him, he 
‘thought, but in leaving Monterey en- 
tirely. He waited until we found his 
‘successor, breaking off from his work 
every few minutes to hold long farewell 
.conversations with the cats, telling them 
how “too muchee solly” he was to leave 
‘them. 

The new boy came, and Ah Sin went, 
regretted by all. See Yung came from 
the country ; I engaged him from his 
brother, a very valuable man on a dairy- 
farm. See Yung was not so prepossess- 
ing in appearance or manner as Ah Sin, 
but I came to feel very kindly toward 
him, he was so gentle and docile, so 
invariably good-natured, and so affec- 
tionate toward animals and children. 
Most servants, after dinner has been 
eaten and the table cleared and they are 
sitting in their own rooms resting from 
the toils of the day, look with consider- 
able disfavor on visitors who appear at 
eight o'clock dinnerless. This often hap- 
pened at our house, and See Yung pre- 
pared the second dinner with as smil- 
ing a countenance as though he were 
one of the guests himself. Yet there 
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seemed to be always a touch of pathos 
in his smile; the expression of it was 


that of a dog fond of a master who 


abuses him. 

Of all my boys, See Yung, though 
the most stupid, was the closest student. 
Alongside his bed stood his ink, his 
writing-brush and books, as well as his 
English reader, pen, and paper. I never 
sat down a moment alone in the evening 
but a stealthy step crept up beside me 
and a soft, meek voice hesitatingly asked, 
“Teachee me now ?” 

See Yung had probably brought some 
malaria in his system from the Carmello 
Valley. He was taken with an ague- 
chill. As soon as the fever went down, 
I gave him a large quinine pill which I 
desired him to take. 

“ Bym-by,” was his reply. _ 

A few minutes after, I heard a rustle 
on the stairs. I was just in time to pre- 
vent See Yung’s precipitate retreat: the 
sight of “‘ Melican man’s medicine” had 
frightened him more than the chill. He 
still held the pill in his hand. I sternly 
ordered him to sit in a chair and open 
his mouth. In a tremor of agitation he 
dropped into the chair, threw back his 
head, and opened his mouth; down 
went the pill. He opened his eyes, gave 
me one reproachful glance, and fled the 
house. The second day after, he walked 
through the kitchen and into my room, 
seated himself upon the same spot, in the 
same chair, and solemnly said, “ Welly 
good pill; likee hap more allee same,” 
threw back his head, shut his eyes, and 
opened his mouth. I had mislaid the 
box, and hunted for some time before I 
found it, but See Yung never moved a 
muscle until I popped the pill down his 
throat, when he said, “ Thank you,” and 
went about his work again. He doubt- 
less looked upon the magical pill as a pre- 
servative of health as well as a cure for 
disease, for he took position at the same 
hour every day and waited for his pill 
until I showed him the empty box, 
which he viewed with the deepest dejec- 
tion. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly it became 
necessary to break up our little establish- 
ment. No one had the courage to tell 
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the news to See Yung. At last circum- 
stances became so imperative that I was 
forced to do it. No words of mine can 


describe the awful depression that en- 
veloped him like the folds of a pall as 
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the full meaning of my words dawned 
upon him. He said nothing, and I could 
say no more; but I felt as Cain must have 
done after he had killed Abel. 

Fanny V. G. STEVENSON. 
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“ LTIMA THULE!” cries the art- 

student when, at last, Paris has 
been reached. “Here, if anywhere, are 
the greatest advantages for study.” This 
feeling of having got to the end of things 
is a curious one ; beyond lie no unknown 
lands to be explored, but a vast art-world 
surrounds the student, into the midst of 
which he is plunged, wondering, enjoy- 
ing, benefiting by it all, but often in 
ways he had least expected. In Italy 
he will live among the treasures of by- 
gone ages ; here, though surrounded by 
representative work of all time, he is at 
the centre of the most active, earnest ef- 
fort of the present. He is at last breath- 
ing the “art-atmosphere” of which he 
had heard so much on te western shore 
of the great ocean, and a curious, won- 
dering interest is his as, feeling that he 
is as yet but a looker-on, he strives to 
let no point escape him in the brilliant, 
bewildering whole. 

The French government provides for 
the art-education of the nation, one might 
almost say, from the cradle. Drawing is 
taught in all the municipal schools, and 
some of the work we saw when visiting 
one of these establishments was done by 

children of six and eight years old and 
was extremely creditable. The first les- 
sons are from the flat, to be enlarged or 
reduced from the models, and outlines 
from simple solids; the pupils are then 
made to copy bas-reliefs of geometric and 
ornamental designs, at first in outline and 
‘then introducing the slight shading 
which these afford. In looking over a 
number of sheets in the school at Bati- 
gnolles, one of the best arranged in the 
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city, we were much struck by the accuracy 
and intelligence with which the studies 
had been made, some memory-drawings 
executed at home being especially good. 
Three hours each Thursday morning are 
allotted to this work, and the pupils ad- 
vance to the more elaborate plaster casts 
as the teacher deems best. Before each 
lesson the model is analyzed, the mistakes 
likely to be made are pointed out, and an 
intelligent comprehension of the work in 
hand is thus insured. At the normal 
schools the course leads the students still 
farther: they work from plaster, but from 
heads and more elaborate models than in 
the younger classes. Each arrondisse- 
ment has also its own special drawing- 
school ; of those for girls alone the old- 
est and most complete is that at No. 10 
Rue de Seine. It is known as “ L’ Ecole 
Nationale de Dessin pour les jeunes 
Filles,” was founded in 1802 by the 
Comtesse de Montizon, and from 1848 
to 1861 Rosa Bonheur was its directrice 
or principal. We entered first a small 
bureau or private office, where some 
flower-painting was in progress, the walls 
being hung with specimens of work by 
the pupils in various departments. De- 
signs for laces and fans, wood-cuts, and 
etchings were especially noticeable, 
whilst a portrait of Rosa Bonheur 
looked down upon her successors. A 
long corridor lined on each side with a 
fine collection of casts leads to the one 
large class-room, where work of all kinds 
goes on at the same time. There are at 
present about two hundred and fifty 
pupils, none being admitted under twelve 
or over twenty-five years of age. The 
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instruction is entirely gratuitous, and 
three prizes—one of three hundred and 
two of two hundred francs each—are 
given to those pupils who have accom- 
plished most in the higher studies. Di- 
plomas entitling them to teach in the 
municipal schools are awarded to such 
as have gone through the course. The 
school is closed only during August and 
September, and is open each day from 
ten till three o'clock. Mademoiselle 
Montyel is the professor of drawing, and 
visits the students each day. The be- 
ginners draw a little from the flat and 
are then promoted to work from plaster, 
doing finally the whole figure from casts. 
Mademoiselle Montyel varies the course 
greatly according to circumstances ; she 
uses very little flat-drawing, though some 
good heads were hung on the walls as 
examples of method of work. Monsieur 
Lorain is the professor of industrial draw- 
ing: his lessons are given twice a week, 
and include geometry, linear drawing, 
practice in flat washes, water-color, and 
exercises in compositions for screens, 
tapestries, embroidery, laces, and fans. 
No painting from life is undertaken; 
drawings alone are made in the school, 
usually of the head and shoulders of the 
draped model, and the poses are not 
at regular times, but at such intervals 
as the directrice deems best. little 
Italian boy was posing during our visit, 
but the number of workers made a dense 
crowd about the model, and, to judge by 
the drawings, rendered it very difficult to 
obtain a broad and strong effect. Paint- 
ing in oil from flowers and fruit, as well 
as still-life, is under the charge of Mon- 
sieur Foulongne, who, however, comes 
but once a week. Several of the girls 
were modelling in clay ; the work in hand 
was a decorative panel, the flowers from 
nature, the figure in the centre being 
adapted from a bas-relief, with some 
variations. The department of china- 
painting is under the direction of Mon- 
sieur Brunel, of the Sévres porcelain- 
works, and two lessons a week are given 
by him, the pupils making original de- 
signs for vases, plates, cups, etc. En- 
graving on wood, under the supervision 
of Madame Brux, is taught by copying 
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good wood-cuts, the pupils doing the 
drawing on the block themselves. Two 
lessons a week are given in engraving 
and etching by Monsieur Bléry, and, 
besides the copying of engravings and 
paintings, include the making of illustra- 
tions for the journals and other publica- 
tions. Perspective is, of course, part of 
the general course. 

“T’Ecole Nationale de Dessin et de 
Mathématiques pour ]Application des 
Beaux-Arts 4 |’Industrie” is found at 
No. 5 Rue de I’Ecole de Médecine, a 
small street running into the Boulevard 
St. Michel, and celebrated historically 
as the scene of Marat’s assassination 
by Charlotte Corday. The number of 
students at work here is very great, eight 
hundred having entered during the past 
year ; neither here nor at the Beaux-Arts 
proper are womenadmitted. The director, 
Monsieur Louvier de Lajolais, is assisted 
by a number of professors. The course 


of study is very extensive, and the work 


which we saw was extremely good. No 
pupils are taken under ten years of age, 
and those who attend the evening classes 
must be at least fourteen. One curious 
stipulation is that each pupil must know 
how to read and write. Foreigners are 
admitted on an application from the 
representative or consul of their nation, 
addressed to the director, and referred 
by him to the minister. The stringent 
rules enforcing good behavior upon the 
students and the penalties for noisy or 
troublesome conduct seem to suggest 
that the pupils are sometimes a little 
unruly. The classes are morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, and, with com- 
paratively small accommodations and an 
immense number of students, it is, of 
course, impossible for all to work at one 
time. The department of drawing in- 
cludes elementary studies of the face, 


animals, flowers, and ornament from the 


cast, followed by studies from the an- 
tique, whole figure, and from the un- 
draped living model every day. The 
professors are Messieurs Faure, Cabas- 
son, Etex, and Hédin. In the depart-’ 


ment of sculpture we find modelling 
from plants, animals, ornament, and life. 
Messieurs Rouillard and Aimé-Millet are 
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in charge of this part of the course. 
From one till four o'clock daily classes 
are held, under the direction of Monsieur 
Chevignard, in designing for tapestries, 
bronzes, ceramics, and decorative panels. 
Twice a week the students have lessons 
in arithmetic, algebra, logarithms, equa- 
tions of the first and second degree, 
and geometry, with practice on the 
blackboard. Perspective is taught by 
lectures and practical illustrations, the 
pupils applying the principles laid down 
by the professors and shown in their 
drawings. The evening course com- 
prises lectures on the history and com- 
position of ornament by Monsieur Ru- 
prich-Robert, and a series of lessons 
on architecture, including descriptive 
geometry, shadows, the cutting of stone, 
timber-work, employment and nature of 
building-materials, and kindred subjects, 
by Monsieur Train. Twice a week an 
hour is devoted to the study of compar- 
ative anatomy, under Monsieur Rouillard. 
On making our visit to the school we 
found the court-yard filled with young 
men and boys drawing a group of fine, 
large-leaved plants. It was one of the 
last concours of the season, to be finished 
in two days. Monsieur Lajolais showed 
us some very good specimens of the de- 
signs of the pupils for bronze-work,— 
carving, sculpture, etc..—and we were 
especially delighted with some composi- 
tions for decorative panels which had 
taken the first and second prizes at a 
recent concours, a child’s figure among 
rushes and water-plants. The designs 
had been made in fourteen hours, with- 
out models, and were most beautiful. The 
instruction here is entirely gratuitous. 
“L’Kcole Nationale et Spéciale des 
Beaux-Arts,” of such world-wide celeb- 
rity, is situated in the Rue Bonaparte. 
The present building, erected in 1820 
by Debret and Dubans, occupies the site 
of the Couvent des Petits Augustins. 
The entrance is very beautiful, the large, 
quadrangular court being adorned with in- 
teresting architectural remains, the fagade 
of the Chateau de Gaillon, built in 1500, 
occupying the most conspicuous place. 
The large chapel on the right contains 
copies of celebrated pictures and casts 
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from some of the finest marbles in the 
world. We saw students scattered about 
the place making charcoal - drawings, 
but the principal work from the cast is 
done in another part of the building. A 
charming little cloister opens from the 
chapel, containing statues and bas-reliefs. 
The main entrance of the school leads 
into a long gallery filled with casts from 
the Parthenon marbles now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, this opening again into an 
immense oblong hall containing a perfect 
wealth of plaster treasures. The Salle 
des Conférences, where is found Dela- 
roche’s superb Hémicycle, and in which 
Taine delivers his lectures, is upon the 
floor above, and on each side are inter- 
esting rooms filled with the portraits of 
celebrated artists, as well as with copies 
of well-known pictures. The library is 
a fine, large hall containing a valuable 
collection of books for the use of “aspi- 
rants” and students. 

In such a grand and fully-organized 
institution as the Beaux-Arts of Paris 
there is, of course, much detail which, 
however interesting to artists, must be 
wearisome to the general reader. We 
shall try, therefore, as briefly as possible 
to note some of the principal points of 
the course, being fully aware that much 
must necessarily be omitted. Applicants 
for admission must be not less than fif- 
teen nor more than thirty years of age 
(this limit applies only to French stu- 
dents), and must be provided with proofs 
that they are likely to profit by the 
gratuitous instruction here afforded them. 
Upon inscribing their names as aspi- 
rants, or candidates for admission, they 
have free access to the lectures, galleries, 
and libraries of the institution. A paint- 
er applying for admission must execute 
an anatomical drawing at the school in 
two hours, a perspective drawing in four 
hours, and a drawing from the cast in 
three sittings of two hours each. He 
must also pass an examination in general 
history, oral or written, at his own op- 
tion, and make a study from life in 
twelve hours, two hour poses for six 
days being allowed him. Sculptors make 
an anatomical drawing and a drawing of 
ornament from the cast, model a bas-re- 
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lief from nature in twelve hours, and 
pass the examination in general history. 
Architects are admitted upon complying 
with similar conditions in their own de- 
pone All students are expected to 

e most regular and attentive, to take 
part in the competitions, of which there 
are many, and are liable, if they do not 
make satisfactory progress, to be dis- 
missed. The work from plaster, which 


is their first study upon entering, is of 


wonderful extent and variety, the collec- 
tion of casts being very fine. The num- 
ber and frequency of the “concours” are 
quite astonishing, and afford a continual 
spur to ambition and interest, as well as 
a reward to deserving students. The 
“Grand Prix de Rome,” of which one 
hears so often, is not offered by the 
Ecole, but by the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, and, though often gained by pupils 
of this school, is open to all Frenchmen. 
It entitles the happy winner to three 
years of foreign study in Italy and else- 
where, and he is expected to send home 
each year good work, copies from cele- 
brated pictures as well as original com- 
positions. We were shown the rooms, 
or series of Joges, in which the concur- 
rents work, cut off from outside advice, 
but allowed works of reference and every 
facility for carrying out their design. 
The subject is given by the Académie, 
and in one interesting room are shown 
the various pictures which for successive 
years have gained the prize. 

At present Monsieur Dubois is the 
director; Grime, Cabanel, and Leh- 
manns are the professors of painting ; 
Dumont, Jouffroy, and Cavelier, of sculp- 
ture; and Laisné, André, and Guadet, 
of architecture. Among the lecturers 
one finds such names as Taine, on zs- 
thetics in the history of art; Yvon, on 
drawing; Lemaire, on sculpture; Duval, 
on anatomy; and many others well 
known in architecture, literature, en- 
graving, geology, and kindred depart- 
ments. 

The galleries for work from the an- 
tique are on the ground-floor, as well as 
the halls for night-study. Of the latter, 
one is for drawing from life, the other 
for modelling. Therooms are welllighted, 
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with seats arranged in an amphitheatre 
rising from the model’s table. In the 
clay-room are about thirty stands, the 
front rank being arranged for any who 
may wish to draw during part of the 

Pupils apply to whichever pro- 
fessor of the three they may select for 
admission to his studio, and must fulfil 
whatever conditions of preliminary ex- 
amination he imposes. We had the 
pleasure of a visit to the ateliers of Gé- 
rome and Cabanel, the work being still 
on the easels, thus giving us an oppor- 
tunity to examine very well some strong 
and effective studies. The pose is ar- 
ranged by the professor and medalled 
students, and those who have previously 
distinguished themselves have the first 
choice of place. Those drawing seemed 
to be nearest the model, and, as the third 
day’s pose had just been completed, we 
could see very well the process of work 
most of the students had adopted. The 
hours are from seven till twelve, and 
the pose of six days’ duration. In almost 
all cases a very careful and approxi- 
mately correct drawing seemed to have 
been made, the painting being finished 
at once, piece by piece, so that the canvas 
was sometimes quite bare at the bottom 
while the upper part of the figure was al- 
most completed. Much of the work was 
wonderfully strong and bold, and in Caba- 
nel’s atelier especially we saw some fine 
pieces of color. The models in the two 
studios were of somewhat similar type, 
but the paintings hanging about the wall 
showed that a greater variety is afforded. 

Work of students of the school at dif- 
ferent periods is exhibited in several 
smaller halls; and it is very interesting 
to notice the development, and often the 
change of style, which one can trace in 
comparing these, the early works of liv- 
ing French artists, with their present 
productions, as shown in the Salon. The 
heads illustrating different expressions 
are in themselves a very interesting col- 
lection. 

Most of the prominent artists either 
visit studios or have their own, into 
which they admit male students, and in 
whose work they take a great and kindly 
interest. In a few cases there are sepa- 
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rate courses for ladies, in some the classes 
are mixed, but nowhere are there the 
same liberal and generous arrangements 
for women’s work as on our side of the 
Atlantic, and above all in our own Phila- 
delphia Academy, which in this respect 
is just now at the head of art-schools in 
the world. Bonnat, Gérime, Cabanel, 
Carolus Duran, and many others are 
centres of influence and rallying-points 
for hundreds of enthusiastic students. 
In many cases the studio is kept by an 
artist of lesser note, and only visited once 
or twice a week by one of the great men. 
The visiting critic is not paid, but receives 
instead the most grateful and intense ap- 
preciation of his services. In their de- 
votion to art and their willingness to 
help students, though it may be of no 
pecuniary advantage to themselves, the 
French masters are certainly deserv- 
ing of great admiration. An incident 
illustrative of their way of treating 
such matters occurred not long ago. 
A student had gone to the business- 
room of the artist in whose atelier he 


was working, and met there the visit- 


ing critic. There was at first a little 
general conversation about some studies 
the pupil had been making, and which 
the professors criticised together. Then, 
as the student suddenly bethought him 
of his bill, which he had come to pay, 
he gently broached the subject. “Ah, 
c'est question d’argent!” exclaimed 
the greater artist, and, gazing up at 
the ceiling in an abstracted way, he 
folded his arms, turned his back act- 
ually and metaphorically upon the sub- 
ject, and paced the room until the 
sublunary matters were disposed of and 
he could breathe again the higher at- 
mosphere of art. 

In most of the studios the greatest at- 
tention to drawing is required, and char- 
coal is for a long time the only medium 
allowed the pupil. Working from plas- 
ter, quite as often casts from life as from 
the antique, is much encouraged, and, as 
one advanced student remarked, “‘ serious 
work from the plaster now and again, even 
for the strong ones, is like a good tonic, 
and should be taken as such when- 
ever weakness or uncertainty in drawing 
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is especially felt.” So far is this idea 
carried of drawing thoroughly before 
painting is commenced that often an out- 
line in charcoal is made upon the canvas, 
most of the modelling worked out in the 
same medium, the result, by means of a 
Jixateur, fastened, and the painting begun 
over this preparation. Many of the mas- 
ters insist on “ premier coup” —finishing 
as you go—as the only safe way of work, 
and demur to the argument often ad- 
vanced that the glare of the fresh can- 
vas bewilders the eye and confuses one 
as to values. Given the strength of the 
shadows in bitumen or some similar tone, 
they insist on the immediate and frank 
painting, as like the model as close obser- 
vation can make it, of whatever portion 
of the figure is undertaken. In many 
of the studios there are three poses, 
morning,—beginning as early as eight 
o’clock,—afternoon, and evening. In 
one that we know of, the same pose is con- 
tinued through the whole day ; but, while 
there are some advantages in the greater 
amount of ground one can get over while 
the color is wet, the energies of both 
model and student must, it would seem, 
be overtaxed. In powers of endurance, 
however, the models are wonderful, many 
of them posing three times a day, and 
often in very tiresome positions. These 
professionals are curiosities indeed ; they 
are for the most part Italians, some of 
them exceedingly fine, but by no means 
unconscious of their worth, and very 
proud of the reputation they have made. 
Each has a certain set of poses, which 
he takes successively until one is decided 
upon, and for each pose he has a suitable 
expression, quite as appropriate to it as 
are the hats, gloves, and parasols of a 
French lady to her various costumes. 
Very often a whole family is in the busi- 
ness, and a little boy whom I painted 
during the winter ‘used to tell me with 
great pride and satisfaction how his 
mother was engaged at such an atelier, 
his father at another, his little brother 
at a third, and a tiny sister at a fourth. 
They have a wily way of their own, too, 
and try to impress you with a sense of 
their value by assuring you that Mon- 
sieur D. has been waiting for weeks un- 
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til such a model—a wee child, perhaps— 
shall be well enough to pose again. 

In most of the ladies’ cours the head 
and shoulders only are painted, and at 
others the ensemble is reserved for after- 
noon work, the professor criticising it 
only after his Saturday morning’s inspec- 
tion of the heads is over, and usually with- 
outthe model. At Monsieur King’s studio 
alone the academy work has the first 
place. 

Perchance it may interest some of our 
readers to take a peep into one of the 
principal studios for ladies upon a Mon- 
day, the first, and a Saturday, the last, 
day of a pose. As the student mounts 
the narrow spiral stairway which leads 
to the atelier (corkscrewing is a verb 
that certainly would have to be intro- 
duced into the English language did we 
build as our French neighbors do), she 
hears a subdued shuffle of feet overhead 
and murmurings of an unknown tongue. 
As she reaches the landing, she has to 
make her way through a crowd of Ital- 
ians of all sizes, ages, and sorts,—here, 
perhaps, an old man with white hair, or 
a younger one in bandit costume ; there 
a tiny child with big black eyes and in- 
numerable gold beads strung about her 
swarthy little neck. A slim, mischievous- 
looking lad in slouched hat and ragged 
overcoat perchance stands next, or a boy 
half enveloped in a dingy sheepskin and 
clothed as to the legs in velveteen and 
chamois greets her eye. On her pulling 
the bell-rope of the atelier door, the bonne 
admits her, shutting out the eager wait- 
ing ones, who have probably taken the 
opportunity to make known their own 
good points or those of their costumes, 
or to assure her that even the little ones 
pose very, very well. This pride and 
satisfaction in their own excellences is 
very naive and amusing. One child, 
having become rather unmanageable, was 
threatened with dismissal if he did not 
try to do better, and was told that there 
were many other little boys to be found 
in Paris who would pose much more 
quietly than he. “Ah! but the cos- 
tume; where else could you find such a 
costume?” We gravely replied that 
velvet was to be had in all the shops and 
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brass buttons were no novelty, and sug- 
gested the possibility, startling though it 
might seem, of making a similar suit. 
The remark was made as a joke, but the 
effect was instantaneous, and the unwel- 
come idea that a second costume like his 
own might appear on the scene acted like 
a charm in quieting him. This happened 
in a private studio, however: in most of 
the classes the models are on their best 
behavior. A few of the most promis- 
ing are called in from the crowd outside 
the door,:and a vote taken from all the 
students as to which of this first selec- 
tion shall be the model for the week. 
“Ten for the boy in the sheepskin.” 
“Three for the woman with the long 
gold ear-rings.” It is soon decided that 
the sheepskin has carried the day, and out 
go the others, some laughing in a good- 
natured way, some looking greatly dis- 
appointed, and others often angrily 
gesticulating and murmuring their dis- 
pleasure in a subdued undertone of 
mingled Italian and French. 

The pose is decided upon by some of 
the more experienced students, the names 
are called alphabetically or by lot, and 
each in turn takes the place fate accords 
her. The room is small and very much 
crowded, and the rows of easels and stools 
are graduated in height, the lowest being 
placed nearest the model-stand. The 
marchand de couleurs arrives, and is 
immediately besieged by customers, and 
soon every one is at work. Each hour 


.the model rests for ten or fifteen minutes, 


and then what circulation is possible takes 
place among the forest of easels, and one 
compares with another her opinion of the 
model or consults a fellow -student on 
some difficulty in her work. Beginning 
at eight, the pose is over at twelve o'clock, 
and by one the second or ensemble begins. 
It lasts as long as the short winter after- 
noons will permit, but in December and. 
January that is indeed a brief space. 
There is often a third or evening pose, 
but only for two hours, and for drawing 
alone. 

From Monday until Saturday the 
mornings succeed each other with rapid 
flight. Every student among our read- 
ers knows well the wonderful possibilities 
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which the first day of a pose seems to 
contain. In imagination we cover the 
canvas; a painting wonderfully lifelike, 
completely in the character of the model, 
greets our mind’s eye. Full of determi- 
nation to shun all the faults of our last 
week’s work and to improve upon its 
good points, if perchance the master or 
our own partial vision has discovered 
any such, we begin our new model. 
Saturday arrives, the intervening days 
having succeeded each other with vary- 
- ing results. Sometimes all has been dis- 
heartening; at other times we feel con- 
scious of having made progress, but it quite 
often happens that our opinion and the 
master’s do not coincide: our pet bits he 
sometimes fails to appreciate, and again 
he discovers excellences in work over 
which we were feeling quite hopeless. His 
coming is preceded by a period of great 
uncertainty,—had we best try to remedy 
this defect or to improve something here 
and there ?—but for the most part we wait. 
At each sound of the bell some one cries, 
“C'est lui!” and the expectant hush be- 
gins. It is perhaps some tardy student, 
or the marchand de couleurs. At last 
he comes, and threads his way cautiously 
among the crowded students. His criti- 
cisms are very careful and conscientious. 
Insistence on correct drawing and much 
attention to values, while keeping the 
working in strongly marked planes, are the 
general characteristics of the French mas- 
ters. Henner teaches his pupils to blend 
their tones together with oblique strokes 
of the brush, always in the same direc- 
tion, which is a peculiarity very observa- 
ble in his own work. Bonnat seems to 
give a good deal of play to individuality 
among his students, but is very insistent 
on careful drawing. “See nothing in the 
shadows, clignez beaucoup les yeux; an 
artist, one might almost say, ought to be 
half blind, and, while paying careful at- 
tention to masses, beware of lights too 
equal in value,” are some of his words 
of counsel, very much like other men’s 
advice, only in his case so splendidly sup- 
ported by example that they seem to gain 
an added meaning. Each master has, of 
course, his own individualities, but with 
all it is “be as simple and truthful as pos- 
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sible.” - The praise rarely goes beyond a 
few words of encouragement,—“ Ce n’est 
pas mal, ce n’est pas mal du tout; mais” — 
and with laudable patience he goes over 
the work, pointing out defects and sug- 
gesting remedies for our various difficul- 
ties. When the heads have all been cor- 
rected, any other work done during the 
week — afternoon poses or still-life —is 
brought out for his inspection, and as 
one by one the studies are set up on an 
easel before him, all stand around to lis- 
ten to his criticisms and gain any addi- 
tional help. Composition subjects are 
often given, to be carried out either in 
black or white as the student pleases, and 
are usually criticised before the class. 
Intense realism is the prevailing char- . 
acteristic of the modern French school : 
paint what you please, but let it be ex- 
actly like what it represents,—a murder, 
if you will, perhaps rather than not, but 
let the blood be there, the knife be 
of the sharpest steel, and the exact na- 
ture of the wound discernible. This 
may sound a little too strong, but the 
visits one pays to French expositions 
will, I think, quite justify it. In walk- 
ing through the galleries of the early 
Italian masters at the Louvre, one is 
struck very forcibly with the difference 
between their work and that of French 
artists of the present day. They were 
intent on the “what,” not so much on 
the “how ;” with wonderful directness 
and naiveté they went straight to the 
point, never shrinking from anything 
which intensified or explained more fully 
their meaning, but never painting any- 
thing simply to show how well they 
could do it or how wonderfully they 
could conquer all difficulties which lay 
in their path. But, whatever may be 
thought of realism carried to its utmost 
limits, certainly for study and discipline 
it is invaluable, ‘and, accordingly, one 
can but admire and respect the intensity 
with which French masters impress upon 
their pupils the closest observation and 
the most literal, truthful rendering of the 
model before them. It is so much easier 
to make pretty things than exact ones, 
so much less of an intellectual effort to 
dash off a fancy sketch than to produce a 
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truthful study, that one scarcely wonders 
at the contempt with which the oppro- 
brious epithet chic is applied to many 
productions which have a certain pleas- 
ingness of their own that is rather de- 
ceiving. 

The Louvre, the Luxembourg, and 
Cluny are wonderful aids to study. The 
value of much copying at either of the 
former museums is a debatable and 
much debated question. Some of the 
professors send their pupils there to work 
after life-class hours, others do not en- 
courage it greatly. But close and fre- 
quent observation of the pictures, and 
especially a careful examination of the 
wonderful drawings at the Louvre, illus- 
trating so fully good methods of rapid 
and effective work, is invaluable. Cluny, 
with its vistas of lovely old rooms, its 
gallery of armor, and the fascinating at- 
mosphere of warm, subdued sunlight 
which pervades its every corner, is in- 
valuable for the student of interiors and 
in-door effects, and is in itself both school 
and professor. 

One cannot wonder that Paris, with 
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all its varied attractions, has been and is 
the paradise of artists; but let us hope 
that Americans there will not entirely 
forget their own country, and, whilst 
embracing every opportunity of improve- 
ment which travel and foreign study so 
largely afford, will turn their attention 
to the great possibilities of a national art, 
and not be forever content with the 
reflection and following of a foreign 
and exotic culture, however fine and 
truthful it may be. From the very 
stand-point of the French masters them- 
selves a national art is everywhere possi- 
ble, since Nature is the only guide, the 
most accurate observation of her the only 
safe path, and she the great professor, 
supplying models as well among the 
home-scenes of New England, the farm- 
life of the Middle States, the negro pop- 
ulation of the South, the red men of the 
West, the border life which has given 
a new field to literature, as among the 
peasants of Normandy and Brittany, the 
bandits of Italy, the matadores of Spain, 
or the white-robed inhabitants of Ori- 
ental lands. PueBE D. ‘Narr. 
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E “boys” were what four years 
and upward of cattle-ranching 
had made us,—that is to say, we were 


decidedly tough physically. And men- 
tally ? Well, mentally I fear we were 
rather tough too. The keen air of the 
Plains and the necessities of our occu- 
pation had served to quicken our per- 
ceptive faculties rather than enlarge the 
range of our ideas, except with regard to 
stock-raising ; for the intellectual vision 
of the genuine cow-puncher is not apt 
to extend beyond the limits of his call- 
ing. We had risen to the honorable 
distinction of a place among “the boys,” 
and the title, in a stock-raising country, 
is no such insignificant one as it may 
seem to the uninstructed. 
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“Cow-boy,” or oftener ‘“cow-punch- 
er,” is not the sobriquet of the common 
herder only, but extends to the largest 
cattle-owner in the country, provided he 
has acquired the ability to “handle 
stock.” For this purpose, however, he 
must be a good roper (skilled in the use 
of the lasso), a fearless and untiring 
rider, and expert in the mysteries of 
“ cutting out” and “rounding up;” he 
must have an extended knowledge of 
all the cattle-brands of his part of the 
country,—or, at all events, such as he is 
likely to come in contact with,—and be 
quick in the recognition of those that 
are no longer fresh, and consequently 
partly obliterated; he must wear his 
trousers thrust into his boot-legs, a flan- 
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nel shirt, and a broad-brimmed flapping 
felt hat, must cherish a wholesome dis- 
dain of his pastoral neighbor the sheep- 
man, and carry his loyalty to his own 
profession to the extent of invariably re- 
fusing to eat mutton,—fulfil, in short, 
all the physical requirements of his call- 
ing,—and he becomes a veritable cow- 
puncher, or, better still, one of “the 
boys.” To be sure, the large proprietor 
is not called upon to fulfil all these 
requirements in detail; but to earn his 
title he must at least be able to do so, 
working with his men, if necessary, as 
well as superintending them. 

It may be readily supposed that all 
these and many other like attainments 
are not to be mastered in a day, and a 
term of two years is generally set a 
as a season of probation for fledglings 
and new-comers. During this period the 
“tender-foot,” as he is called, is exposed 
to all the rigors of a rough life and the 
practical joke in its severer forms in pro- 
portion as he shows himself an apt or an 
inefficient pupil; at the end of which 
time he has either left the country in 
despair or come forth from his novitiate 
ready to turn his experience to good ac- 
count on some succeeding victim. 

We were happily well past these early 
days of trial. Kven Tom, our youngest, 
the baby of the camp, had served his 
two years’ apprenticeship, and counted 
himself as much of a cattle-man as my 
partner, King, or myself, who had been 
in the country more than twice as long. 
Indeed, Tom displayed a great aptitude 
for such details as I have mentioned, and, 
if enthusiasm were all that was needed, 
might have been a second Iliff by this 
time. Tom was chiefly remarkable for 
the extreme technicality of his language, 
which breathed so unremittingly of the 
Plains that it would have been not a little 
difficult for an unaccustomed ear to detect 
its significance. He would “round up” 
and “ corral” anything, from a refractory 
steer to a mosquito, or—pardon the ne- 
cessities of truth, dear reader: the little 
animal is indigenous to the country—a 
Cimex lectularius; he would “ whoop 
up” indiscriminately a band of horses 
and a brood of chickens, besides in- 
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dulging in a great deal of choice and 
promiscuous slang not strictly connected 
with his profession. King and I, how- 
ever, had bravely weathered all the early 
stages of the cattle-fever, and looked upon 
ourselves as ripe in the attainment of 
wisdom, inasmuch as we had long ago 
settled down to the conviction that stock- 
raising in its modest beginnings is not 
more lucrative than any other business ; 
that the winter months, with little to do 
and no money forthcoming for a journey 
East, are neither cheerful nor pleasant. 
But ask us, or any of our fellow-ranch- 
men for that matter, to exchange our 
present life for one of a different char- 
acter, and a smile and a shrug and the 
assurance that “the best was generall 
enough for us” would be about all 
that could be got in reply. Indeed, there 
is a charm in the life, even at its worst, 
which is to be felt rather than described ; 
and with us it was by no means at its 
worst. We were reasonably prosperous 
for men who had begun with a small 
capital, and had worked our way up into 
the possession of about a thousand head, 
—a modest figure, to be sure, but the 
stock was exceptionally good of its kind, 
our range was well watered and excellent 
in the quality of its feed, and, as it lay 
quite near to the railroad, our shipments 
of beef were rendered easy and profitable. 
We had little to fear but the encroach- 
ments of the sheep-men,:who were be- 
ginning to press us rather hard on all 
sides, and might soon compel us to leave 
the treeless. plains, the grassy bluffs, and 
the pleasant waters of Southern Wyo- 
ming for the alkali-streams and cotton- 
wood-groves of the northern country. 
But our ranch was a particularly well 
appointed one, and we meant to continue 
our sojourn there as long as possible. 
The house itself, a one-story wee 
structure, with its ample corrals and nu- 
merous outbuildings, its huge haystacks 
and the strips of green meadow-land 
along the creek, presented quite a pic- 
turesque aspect from the neighboring 
bluffs. Within, to be sure, were rough 
plaster and bare pine boards; but never- 
theless we had our own ideas of things, 


and avoided the gaudy cheap furnishings 
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of some of our more pretentious neigh- 
bors and the dreary desolation of others. 
Our “ hides were not so tanned with our 
trade” as to make us quite insensible to 
certain civilizing influences which we had 
left behind in the distant East. We.had 
even gathered together a few penates in 
the shape of a modest library, where sci- 
ence and the poets were almost exclu- 
- sively represented, likewise some very 
creditable articles of household furniture ; 
and even if our cooking-utensils were 
very limited in their number, and we did 
“never kalkilate to dirt but one plate,” 
because we seldom had more than one 
apiece “‘to dirt,” still, to our own think- 
ing, we lived in a style rather luxurious 
for that part of the world. The men in 
our employ fared about as we did; but 
this is so common that the average Kast- 
erner would inevitably regard the orders 
of society on the Plains as hopelessly 
mixed. Mixed they most assuredly are; 
but no sensible person can fail to see the 
necessities of the case. The Christian 
name is almost always preferred, as a form 
of address, to the surname, and any one 
may consider himself’ fortunate who es- 
capes the additional element of some per- 
sonal peculiarity or succeeds in getting 
his own name properly affixed. Mine, 
for instance, was not Jim, nor was there 
anything, to my knowledge, in my ex- 
terior which suggested the appellation ; 
but “Jim” I was dubbed, and Jim I re- 
main to this day to all the “ Bills” and 
the “ Scottys” of the region. 

Such was our ranch on the Cottontail, 
and such the character of its inmates, 
about the time that “the Kid” took up 
his abode with us. Where he got his 
title and what name properly belonged 
to him I never knew; but the new one 
seemed to be ready and waiting for him 
on his arrival, and was certainly not in- 
appropriate, for he turned out to be a 
tender-foot of novel and extraordinary 
dimensions. I well remember the occa- 
sion of his advent. We had just come 


back from the round-up,—the great an- 
nual gathering and counting up of the 
cattle, where every man takes account of 
stock and claims his own,—and three or 
four fellows had come back with us to 
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Cottontail for the night. We were sit- 
ting about the door with our pipes, re- 
tailing our experiences and comparin 
notes over all that we had lately seen and 
heard,—engaged, in other words, in that 
kind of talk which is so dear to the heart 
of the cow-puncher and so utterly unin- 
telligible to everybody else,—while Tom 
was busy getting supper. The office was 
most reluctantly performed, however, and 
did not progress with any visible degree 
of speed, for every exciting turn in the 
conversation would prove too much for 
him and bring him at once to the group 
in the doorway, ready to add his contri- 
bution, with an emphatic flourish of 
knife or saucepan, or whatever weapon 
of his art happened to be in his hand at 
the moment. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
on Tom’s account, that we were waiting 
for King as well as oursupper. He was 
to come back from the round-up via 
Cheyenne and bring out our weekly sup- 
ply of provisions. He drove up at last 
about sundown, the wagon pretty well 
filled with stores of various kinds, and 
in their midst sat “the Kid,” perched 
upon his own trunk. He was a curious 
little object as he clambered down from 
his seat and stood before us. He could 
not have been more than five feet three 
or four in his boots, with a pair of stout 
surmounting an otherwise 
somewhat meagre person, which finally 
terminated in feet that a six-footer would 
hardly care to boast of. His features 
were not at all bad, but he had an inde- 
scribably underbred air about him, even 
in his manner of returning our greetings, 
which was very offensive. I remember 
wondering how King could have had the 
cheek to bring him out to Cottontail. 

“T found the little beggar just off the 
Eastern train,” he afterward explained, 
“wandering about town in search of 
some man who would take him out to 
a ranch. He had one or two letters, 
but he had not been able to deliver them, 
as every one was still away at the round- 
up. He looked uncommonly forlorn, and 
I brought him along. He wanted to 


know if we could make him comfortable, 


and I told him we had one bed in the 
house, which he was welcome to if he 
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wanted it, but that he would have to 
turn to and help in the cooking and the 
chores.—I thought you might like a 
slave, Tom, so I put that in the pro- 
visions of the contract—He said he 
thought it was rather queer work for a 
fellow like him to do, but he’d come out 
for a while and try whether it agreed 
with him.” 

We fell to work unpacking the wagon 
and taking the horses out, leaving the 
new-comer, meanwhile, quite to his own 
devices. 

“My liege,” said Tom, who always 
addressed our senior partner as a royal 

rsonage, and spoke of him as the 
“boss” or the “ patriarch,” — “ what 
news from the City of the Plains?” 

“Not much,” was the reply, “ex- 
cept what you’ve already heard at the 
round-up. Oh, yes: there is a new en- 
gagement, I believe.” 

“The deuce there is! 
the contracting parties ?” 

King named them. Tom rubbed his 
hands in glee: he was not above bits of 
“Jocal intelligence” of any kind, though 
somehow or other he was never per- 
sonally mixed up in them. “ Another 
cow-boy roped!” he said. ‘“ By hea- 
vens! the fair Cheyenneites are playing 
it on us nowadays. It’s all up with the 
officers at the fort. They’ve corralled a 
big ‘bunch’ of us this year.—I tell you 
what, boys, they’ll round up the boss 
himself before he knows it. He hasn’t 
many moons to live.” 

King vouchsafed no rejoinder to the 
thrust, but retailed a few more items of 
—well, yes!—current society gossip 
which he had culled in town; for, 
strange though it may seem to the un- 
initiated, none are more skilful in the 
manufacture of the article than the sim- 
ple population of Cheyenne. 

“The Kid” all this time had been 
standing a silent and wondering specta- 
tor, when Tom all at once became aware 
of his presence. ‘“ My dear sir,” he said, 
turning suddenly upon him, “I am ex- 
ceedingly glad that our gracious sover- 
eign has given you an opportunity to 
test our simple hospitality. We demand 
little in return, but would first beg you 
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to kindly tell us the precise date of your 
birth, not omitting to mention your 
mother’s maiden-name. Oh, you need 
not hesitate: it is the custom of the 
country to set all these little matters 
straight at once. Our sovereign here is 
forty-odd, I myself am thirty-one, and 
the others range from thirty upward,” 
he concluded, putting us all about ten 
years ahead of our respective ages. 

“T am afraid you will think me pretty 
young, then,” replied the Kid with a con- 
sequential air, “for I am just eighteen, 
although every one takes me for older.” 

“We shall think you pretty, at any 
rate,” put in some one; and the boy 
actually began to blush and looked com- 
placently down at his number tens. 

“Do your feet trouble you at all?” 
inquired Tom politely, following the di- 
rection of his gaze. 

“ They’re awfully tender,” replied the 
unconscious victim, running his head well 
into the noose prepared for him. “ You 
see, my boots are so thin,” he added in 
explanation. 

“Young man,” said Tom with the ut- 
most gravity, “you are suffering from an 
infliction indigenous to our soil,—a dis- 
ease of the feet; and in this case,” he 
added parenthetically, glancing at the 
members in question, “ there seems to be 
reasonable ground for anticipating its 
spread,—a disease from the nature of 
which the name of its victim is derived. 
The sufferer is always called a ‘tender- 
foot,’ and, to judge by present appear- 
ances, yours is about to become a very 
acute form of the malady.” 

I thought this was about enough for 
a beginning ; besides, I saw that the lad 
was looking desperately uncomfortable ; 
so I interposed. ‘Never mind him,” 
I said; “he’s only roughing you. It’s 
the sort of way we serve all new-comers. 
He’s been through ‘plenty of it himself, 
and not so very long ago either. Come 
along and have some supper.” 

“Sir,” said Tom, after our kid was 
well stowed for the night in one of the 
cubby-holes which served us as bedrooms 
for our guests, though we seldom made 
use of them ourselves, “accept my con- 
gratulations upon your new protégé.” 
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“Yes, by Jove, King! 
you pick him up?” 

“T told you where I picked him up,” 
replied King laconically, seeing that his 
turn had come and that he had already 
said too much. 

“ But what in the world did you bring 
him out here for ?—I never noticed that 
humanity had an undue predominance in 
King’s character, did you?” said the 
speaker, appealing to the rest of us. 
King puffed away at his meerschaum 
and maintained a discreet silence. “ Per- 
haps you'll be good enough to tell us 
what’s he in the country for at all ?” 

“Oh, certainly: for health and expe- 
rience.” 

“Experience! By heavens, he’ll get 
it!” put in Tom.— We'll make him 
rustle, won't we, boys?” 

“Tt’s all very well, as far as health 
goes,” remarked another fellow; “but 
it must be a devilish queer sort of peo- 
ple who would send a chap of that kind 
out here without a keeper. Who is he, 
anyhow, and where did he come from? 
Who is his father, who is his mother, 
and all that sort of thing?” 

“ He comes from somewhere in New 
York State; his parents are nouveaux 
riches: I should judge so, at least, from 
appearances,” replied King curtly. 

“What a remarkable knowledge of 
human nature!” said Tom in an ad- 
miring undertone. 

“ How long is he going to stay?” re- 
sumed the former speaker. “Is he going 
into cattle? If his governor is one of 
those fat old chaps, perhaps he’ll put in 
a cool five thousand or so with us.” 

“ Better not count on that,” said King, 
rising and knocking the ashes from his 
pipe with the air of a man who does not 

care to pursue the conversation.—‘ As 
for you, young two-year-old,” he con- 
cluded, turning round upon Tom, “ re- 
member that it’s your place to look after 
him while he is here, and I recommend 
you to draw it mild.” So saying, he 


Where did 


went to a corner, and, drawing out a roll 
of blankets and a buffalo robe, he spread 
them out upon the floor and disposed 
himself upon them for the night. 

“ By Jove! the boss is on the stam- 
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pede to-night,” said the imperturbable 
two-year-old in question. “It’s about 
time for us all to skin out ;” and we ac- 
cordingly did so, betaking ourselves in 
like manner to comfortable corners in and 
about the house. 

The next morning our young friend 
did not appear at breakfast, and, as it 
was mercifully suggested that he should 
sleep it out on his first morning, we put 
aside a portion of the meal for him and 
set off on our various rounds of duty. 

When we came back at noon, Tom, 
who was getting the dinner, met us on 
the porch and said in excited tones, 
“ Here’s a go, boys! I thought I’d keep 
dark till the boss should see what his 
precious lamb is about.” He led the 
way into the sitting-room, and there, en- 
sconced in a comfortable chair, we beheld 
the Kid, with a towel spread across his 
knees, deep in the intricacies of a delicate 
white shawl, while his crochet-needle 
twisted in and out and his nimble fingers 
moved back and forth with incredible 
speed. ‘ Well!” he said, looking up as 
we entered. “I thought you would 
never come back. Where in the world 
have you been all this time?” 

“Do you do much of that sort of 
thing?” said King in a tone of ill-con- 
cealed disgust. 

‘Oh, lots! Iloveit! There’s nothing 
I like so well as fancy work,—except 
reading. I’ve been reading, too, this 
morning while I was waiting for you,” 
he added, glancing at the book-shelves. 
“You've got some nice poetry there, 
haven’t you ?” 

“Do you love poetry too?” inquired 
Tom mildly. 

“Oh, yes; and Mrs. Browning is my 
favorite. I like her poems better than 
any others. You haven’t her poems, 
have you? I couldn’t find them any- 
where.” King gave a low whistle. 

“Won't somebody hold my worsted for 
me?” he went on without waiting for an 
answer, and untwisting a ponderous skein. 

“Hold your yarn?” and Tom exe- 
cuted a pigeon’s-wing, and, I regret to 
say, offered a few inquiries as to what 
the Kid was giving Te. and whether 
the commodity in question was to be pre- 
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sented on a stick or on a feather; but 
nevertheless he stretched out his hands 
for the skein. “‘ Here, you little gopher,” 
he said, “T'll do it just this once, to 
make me think of another girl I used to 
- hold yarn for. She looked something like 
you, Kidsy dear; she was awfully pretty.” 

“T don’t believe a word you say; so 
now,” said the Kid, pouting. 

“Ts it for Sister?” inquired the of- 
fender, nodding his head in the direction 
of the shawl. 

“T shan’t answer you, because I know 
you're laughing at me.” Tom protested. 
“Yes,—my sister Lucy,” he went on, 
slightly mollified. “I must have it 
done for her birthday.” 

“ How many sisters have you?” 

“ Seven.” ; 

“ All younger ?” 

“ No, all older.” 

“ Any brothers ?” 

“No.” 

“ By Jove! that accounts for it.” 

“ Accounts for what? You're laugh- 
ing at me again.” 

“Sisters pretty good to you, eh?” 

“Qh, yes; they have always taken all 
the care of me. I’ve been brought up 
a good deal like a girl, anyway, and I’m 
not ashamed of it either, I tell you that, 
now,” he added hastily, with an air of 
determination to assert his position. 

“What in the name of sense did you 
come out here for?” I put in. 

“Oh, the doctor sent me off for my 
health, and he said that the journey 
would do me no good unless I went 
alone ; and father said it was quite time 
that I learned to take care of myself: 
so they let me come.” 

“Who let you come?” 

“Now, there you go again. Why, 
Jenny and Lucy and the rest of them, 
of course.” 

“Look here, you fellows!” interposed 
King: “how long are you going to keep 
this up? Aren’t we going to have din- 
ner to-day ?” 

“By Jove! I forgot all about the 
grub-pile,” said Tom, whose memory was 
none of the longest, hastily dropping the 
wool from his hands.—‘ Come, pony up, 
my lad, and have some style about you; 
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you're my ‘slave’ in the cuisine business, 
you know.” 

“Oh, just wait and finish this skein,” 
cried the Kid imploringly. 

“ Hadn’t you better try your shawl on 
and see if it fits?” suggested King in 
ironical tones. 

“Oh, yes!” and before we could stop 
him he had folded it across his shoulders 
and was squirming and twisting to get a 
full-length view of himself in a ten-inch 
mirror, the only one the ranch afforded. 

“Come!” said King sternly ; “no more 
of this kind of fooling. If you are go- 
ing to stay with us, there are several 
things you've got to learn ; and it’s your 
business just now to get the dinner.” 

“Tt’s very becoming,” said Tom in a 
consoling undertone, “and I think Sister 
will like it.” 

The lad folded up his shawl sulkily 
and followed Tom into the kitchen, pro-- 
testing, as he went, that he did not con-. 
sider us at all polite, and that he had never: 
been used to such treatment. 

“ Oh, you'll get used to it fast enough,” 
said Tom; “but now you had better go to. 
work and set the table.” ; 

This beginning certainly did not 
promise well for the future, and as time 
went on all our prognostications regard-. 
ing the new incumbent were fully real- 
ized. It would be impossible to describe 
all the vexations and amusement which 
sprang from this one insignificant source 
during the whole of that otherwise un- 
eventful summer. Each day he seemed 
to develop some new and amazing pro- 
clivity, and his idiosyncrasies and exag- 
gerated ideas of his own importance made 
him a truly irresistible although unwill- 
ing butt, and caused us to return with a 
readiness ill befitting our years to the 
juvenile joys of teasing. King alone 
preserved something like a dignified de- 
meanor in his presence, and, whether from 
prudential or other reasons, rarely noticed. 
him at all. But even he could not always. 
refrain from joining in our sport,—of 
which, let it be said in passing, we were: 
more than half the time heartily ashamed, 
—so obviousand inviting were the vulner- » 
able points of our victim.. “ Méme le roi. 
s’amuse,” Tom was wont to say on‘such 
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occasions; and as for Tom himself, it is 
needless to state that he did not “draw 
it mild,” and generally represented the 
head and front of the offending. It was 
well understood among the men that, as 
our guest, the boy was exempt from the 
usual fate of tender-feet, but nevertheless 
it was impossible to prevent them from in- 
dulging in practical jokes of a mild order ; 
and many a time Tom, who was some- 
thing of a favorite with them, interposed 
just as the Kid was struggling in the 
coils of a lariat thrown by some dexter- 
ous hand about his waist, or came to his 
rescue as he was being pulled by the leg 
from the top of the corral-fence at the 
moment that affairs inside were reach- 
ing a very lively and critical stage. He 
could seldom be persuaded to enter the 
corral on such occasions, but used to perch 
upon the fence to watch any branding or 
roping that might be going on, declaring 
that he was afraid to go inside, though 
-we strongly suspected that his avowed 
timidity was much more a part of his 
-education than any natural disposition of 
his own. 

Whether these little acts of self-im- 
‘posed championship on Tom’s part im- 
pressed the boy, or whether it was Tom’s 
imperturbable good nature, which never 
-allowed him to get really angry with him, 
.as the rest of us not infrequently did, I 
-do not know ; but certain it was he had 
‘taken an immense liking to Tom, and 
‘stuck to his side like a burr on all oc- 
-casions. No one exasperated him so 
-quickly, but no one displayed half so 
much real interest in his affairs; and 
‘Tom could get him to do things when 
he had sulkily refused all the rest of us 
because of some fancied affront upon his 
-dignity. 

We managed to modify some of his 
manners and customs,—we broke up a 
habit he had of bursting forth into song, 
for instance, by asking with unvarying 
regularity for the “name of that tune,” 
—always a familiar one,—but others 
were incurable, and he stuck to his 
fancy-work, among the rest, with a per- 

tinacity which amounted to positive 
heroism, and displayed a diligence that, 
turned to account in other walks of life, 
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would have made him a most energetic 
member of society. We used to try him 
at all kinds of light work about the place, 
from washing dishes to raking hay, and 
found him quick enough to learn when 
his laziness did not interfere: so that on 
the whole he turned out to be a good deal 
of help to us. 

The season wore on; the grass so 
green in early June was now thoroughly 
cured by drought and sun, and the bluffs 
were changed to a sere and uniform 
brown. The level stretches of prairie 
were bright with immense blue-and-yel- 
low patches of late summer wild flowers, 
and the nights were getting cool enough 
to make us glad to sleep in-doors. The 
end of August came and found the Kid 
still with us. He talked, however, of 
leaving on the 1st of September; and 
we then discovered that we had become 
quite attached to him after our own 
fashion and were sorry to have him go. 
It is but justice to say that he had 
changed a good deal for the better dur- 
ing the two months that he had been 
with us, and the interval had softened 
many of his peculiarities ; but his devo- 
tion to Tom and his fancy work was still 
as marked as ever. 

About this time we got news that a 
drove of cattle which we had purchased in 
the spring, and which was on its way from 
Texas, was within a couple of days’ dis- 
tance of the ranch. .Our own lot num- 
bered about five hundred, and there were 
as many more belonging to a man on the 
next range to our own that were coming 
up with them. In conjunction with our 
neighbor we were to receive them from 
the drovers and bring them to Cottontail, 
where they were to be branded and then 
divided. All hands were to be called in 
requisition, and, as the Kid did not care 
to be left behind alone at the ranch, we 
took him along,—not without some seri- 
ous misgivings, however, for there would 
be no chance for looking after him, and 
he might easily get into trouble. 

We set off late one afternoon, and, 
riding until about sundown, camped for 
the night by a very pretty creek bordered 
with scrub willows and cottonwood-trees. 


The next morning we were up by day- 
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light, and soon after the sun had risen 
we were on our way, striking off into the 
open prairie once more. The aspect of 
the country, monotonous enough at noon 
and in cloudy weather, becomes veri- 
tably transfigured when the sun lies near 
the horizon. Soft shadows nestle in every 
indentation and hollow of the bluffs, bring- 
ing out beautiful curves and jagged out- 
lines innumerable that the eye is never 
tired of following. We rode along in 
the early morning light, as we reaehed 
higher levels getting glorious views of 
the snowy summits to the southwest of 
us standing boldly out against the sky, 
until somewhere about noon we came 
out upon a bluff which commanded quite 
a wide stretch of country. The scene 
that greeted us, though familiar enough 
to our accustomed eyes, was one not 
likely to be forgotten by any one who 
has ever witnessed anything of the kind. 
There were our cattle, a thousand head, 
spread out upon the plain below, and 
just beginning to round the base of the 
bluff on which we stood. A cloud of 
dust hung over the huge, living, undu- 
lating mass, and the dull and incessant 
roar of the lowing brutes, broken by an 
occasional angry bellow, rose sullenly to 
our ears like a deep undertone to the 
wild shouts of the horsemen who were 
riding up and down on the outskirts of 
the throng and heading off the calves 
that were darting out in every direction. 
Sometimes a particularly adventurous 
one would lead his pursuer a chase of 
half a mile or more before he could be 
recovered, and, as a rule, brought back 
at the end of a lariat, uplifting his voice 
in many and abundant protestations. 

We did not pause long in contempla- 
tion, but made cur way as rapidly as 
possible to the foot of the bluff. 

“A fair lot for Texans,” I remarked 
to my partner when we drew near enough 
for inspection. 

“Yes,” he replied: “ they look rather 
travel-worn, though.— You have driven 
them pretty hard these last few days, 
haven’t you?” he said to one of the 
herders. 

“Wal, rayther,” returned the man; 
“we druv ’em pretty hard yisterday. 
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The boss told us to whoop ‘em up, as 
we were gittin’ late with ‘em, and, by 
——! you better believe we made em 
baw] and travel some.” 

“Stay with him, my boy, stay with 
him! sit him deep!” shouted Tom, as 
the Kid’s pony, moved by a sudden in- 
spiration of his own, set off in pursuit 
of an obstreperous yearling. These little 
bronchos, or “ cow-ponies,” as they are 
called, bred on the Plains, are trained 
almost exclusively for chasing cattle, 
and know how to turn and double with 
every movement of the creature they are 
pursuing. The Kid, though unable to 
restrain the natural instinct of his little 
beast, was rider enough by this time to 
remain in his saddle during the pursuit, 
and soon brought back his steer in tri- 
umph and turned to his audience for 
applause. 

He did not get it, however, for by 
this time we were fully occupied in or- 
ganizing our forces, and soon took up 
our homeward march. LEach of us had 
his own section to look after, and, though 
at some points the cattle were trouble- 
some and refractory, my post happened 
to be an unusually easy one, and I rode 
along with my thoughts far away from 
the turbulent scene about me. 

I do not know how long this state of 
things had lasted, when I was suddenly 
aroused from my reflections by shouts 
in the rear. Turning, I saw Tom try- 
ing to head off a rather hard-looking 
bull who was making vigorous efforts to 
escape from the bondage of his tribe. 
Exasperated at last .: finding his antag- 
onist ready to meet him at every turn, 
he suddenly lowered his horns and made 
a desperate charge directly at him. In 
such cases there is generally nothing to 
do but turn and fly, and Tom set spurs 
to his broncho and started off with the 
bull in furious pursuit. His ever-faith- 
ful attendant, the Kid, who had been 
hovering on the outskirts of the scene, 
‘set off too, though quite out of the line 
of the charge. We watched the sport 
with eager eyes and many derisive shouts, 
when all of a sudden a treacherous prai- 
rie-dog hole opened beneath the foot of 


Tom’s pony and_sent his rider sprawling 
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some twenty feet farther on along the 
prairie. We started to his rescue with 
a very sudden abatement of our derision, 
when, to our horror, we saw the Kid 
turn his broncho directly in the line of 
the oncoming brute and endeavor to 
head him off with cries and gestures. 
It was an act of utter madness, and the 
boldest rider would hardly have thus 
made a target of himself, especially as 
the impetus of his charge would un- 
doubtedly have carried the bull far past 
his outstretched victim. The pony him- 
self was sagacious enough to see his mas- 
ter’s folly, and suddenly wheeled and 
tried to escape in spite of the boy’s ef- 
forts to prevent him, but too late: all 
was over in an instant. The brute had 
come blindly on, striking the pony full 
upon his haunches, and the Kid was 


hurled violently from his seat, while the. 


animal, thus checked in his career, turned 
to wreak his vengeance upon his new vic- 
tim. By this time, however, we were on 
the spot, and by means of our lariats had 
secured him, in spite of his utmost strug- 
gles. He was evidently an old custom- 
er, for he was covered with brands and 
the scars of many similar conflicts. He 
no sooner felt the noosés drawn tight 
about him than he gave up all further 
efforts at resistance, and lay perfectly 
quiet where we had thrown him, still 
breathing angrily, but making no further 
sound or movement. I gave my rope 
into the hands of one of the men until 
it should be time to let the creature on 
his feet again, and went to King, who 
was bending over the Kid, apparently 
trying to restore him to consciousness. 

“ He is not dead?” I said in horror 
as I caught sight of the perfectly lifeless 
figure. 

“It’s too true,” said King in an awe- 
struck voice. ‘He must have fallen on 
his head and been killed outright; 
though there’s almost nothing to show 
for it, and the bull evidently did not 
strike him.” 

Tom, meanwhile, had gathered him- 
self together, and found that, with the 
exception of a scratch or two, he was 
entirely unhurt. ‘“TI’ll teach you to 
back on me in that way, you little 
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brute!” he said, shaking his fist at his 
pony, who, strange to say, had escaped 
with as little damage as himself; but, 
suddenly becoming aware of the group 
that had now gathered about us, he came 
at once to see what had happened. 
“Has the precious lamb got spilled,” 
he began, “bless his littlek— Boys! 
boys! what has happened? For God’s 
sake, tell me what has happened!” he 
cried, as a sudden knowledge of the truth 
burst upon him. “ Why didn’t I look 
after him better?” he groaned. “This 
is horrible!” and he seemed to think 
that he alone was responsible for it all. 
We tried to show him the absurdity 
of such a notion, and to find out whether 
he was hurt himself. “Hurt? no! But 
are you sure that it is all up with 
him?” 

“ Yes,” said King; “ there is nothing 
in the world we can do for him fur- 
ther.” 

We took one of the provision-wagons 
that were along with us and ‘carried all 
that was left of our poor little friend to 
Cheyenne, where we telegraphed at once 
to his parents, and then waited over un- 
til they should arrive. 

We did not consider ourselves par- 
ticularly faint-hearted, but a more de- 
jected trio than sat, three days after, in 
the office of the Railroad House waiting 
for the coming of the Western-bound 
train it would have been hard to find, 
certainly in that part of the country. 

“How can I ever face his mother? I 
wish I hadn’t roughed him so!” sighed 
poor Tom, with a rueful countenance. 
“ But he was such an aggravating little 
cuss ; he was always too much for 
me.’ 

“ Never mind, old fellow,” said King 
consolingly : “‘ you couldn’t foresee this. 
Besides, you must have done more for 
him than the rest of us, orit never would 
have happened.” 

And so it was: Tom had done more 
for him than the rest of us, for he had 
awakened his nature to higher possibili- 
ties than we, at least, had believed it 
to be capable of, and had been the un- 
witting cause of an act of the truest 
heroism. 
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WHAT KITTY SAYS. 


HAT does she think I asked her 

here for, if it wasn’t to fall in love 

with him? What does he think I asked 

him here for, if it wasn’t to fall in love 
with her? 

I’ve no patience with such stupid peo- 
ple. Don and I met, fell in love, and 
were married inside of three months. 
That’s the way to do things. I’m so 
mad I don’t know what to do. She was 
mad this morning, too, only she doesn’t 
show it as I do; she never flies into 
rages. won’t have it, Kitty!”—that 
was all she said, but it was more effective 
than if I had raved and torn round by 
the hour. 

They look so well together, too,—a reg- 
ular pair of Saxons. Even their names 
match, and I had set my heart on it. It 


is really very rude to me as hostess. 
There! I knew I should cry if I got to 
thinking of it again. 

They are such a lovely match. Don 
and I don’t match; we contrast, which 


is just as well. He is Spanish-looking, 
which is one reason why everybody calls 
him Don. He has a clear olive com- 
plexion, velvety-brown eyes, and thick 
brown hair that he keeps very short so 
people may not know it’s curly: he’s 
ashamed of it. I'd just as soon any one 
should know my hairis curly, which makes 
me think I am naturally more strong- 
minded than Don. I am very fair,—not 
particularly pretty. Of course I know 
my good points, and I do thoroughly 
understand about contrast and _har- 
mony. 

She doesn’t think about such things. 
Luckily, though, she is one of the peo- 
ple whose clothes look as though they 
had grown on. If she appeared at a ball 
in a night-dress and night-cap, all the 
men would rave about the classic sim- 
plicity of her style, and all the women 
would say, “ How frightful!” and the 


next week the price of night-dresses and 
night-caps would go up. 

I’ve always loved her. She’s so strong 
and steadfast I like to be with her. She 
could never be “ popular,” though I don’t 
know why: people call her proud and pe- 
culiar. But I shall always love her, come 
what may, though other people I love in 
the morning, hate at noon, and am indif- 
ferent to at night. But she was unkind 
this morning. Any other girl would have 
been delighted with all I have done for 
her. She said, “I won't have it, Kitty. 
If you don’t stop, I shall go home.” And 
so I shall have to stop. 

I felt so low-spirited I had to go to 
town; and I have only just got back. 
I feel better now. I have bought the 
loveliest pale-green dress of some gauzy, 
shimmery stuff, and yards of the most 
perfect ribbon. There is nothing like 
ribbon, if a person is small enough to 
wear it, to make a dress pretty and grace- 
ful. A big person with ribbons always 
makes me think of 


Decked with flags and streamers gay. 


Perhaps I could have got along without 
the dress, for I have a good many. We 
are not rich, and so I thought as long as 
I had bought the dress I'd be economical, 
as I always am now, and cut it myself. 
I went to work. I cut it all wrong. 
Wasted,—completely wasted! I am the 
unhappiest, unluckiest person that ever 
lived. Why was I ever born, anyway? 

Then he and Don came home, and Don 
came running upto find me. He always 
does that the first thing, though we are 
an old married couple. We have been 
married nearly a year now, and we have 
never had a quarrel and never shall. We 
respect each other, that is why. I should 
no more think of being unhappy or jeal- 
ous about Don than—than he would of 
me. We are both too sure we adore each 
other. 

“Why, what’s up?” said he, for I 
dare say I looked melancholy. 
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And then I told him all about it. “It’s 
all her fault,” I said. It is such a com- 
fort to have a husband to tell all your 
woes to. “I have done everything I can 
to make them fall in love for the last six 
weeks. I put them together at the table, 
I always leave them to each other on the 
piazza, and there hasn’t been a picnic or 
boating-party that I haven’t seen to it 
they were together. No one can say they 
haven’t had op—pop—” And then my 
feelings overcame me as I thought how 
ungrateful she had been. 

Don whistled. I wish he wouldn't: 
I don’t think it is quite respectful. And 
just then I looked out of the window 
and saw that Mike hadn’t raked the 
driveway. And, somehow, it was too 
much for me, after all I had been through 
that day, and I burst into tears. To this 
minute I don’t know whether it was 
my ruined dress or Mike’s stupidity or 
her perversity that did it. Then Don 


laughed, and the more I cried the 
harder he laughed, till by and by he 
said, ‘“ Would 


ou mind telling me 
what it’s all about? for I haven’t an 
idea.” 

He is stupid about some things, I’m 
afraid, for my statements are always 
very clear. Then I told him that the 
minute he had asked him down I made 
up my mind he was the man she ought 
to marry. She is just the girl to like a 
doctor and a doctor’s life and to help 
him in it; and he is just the man to suit 
her, he is so manly and dead in earnest 
about everything, if it’s only a row. 
And they match splendidly. But they 
won't have a thing to do with each 
other: the closer I bring them together 
the more they fly apart. She doesn’t like 
him, and he can’t bear her, and would 
he please discharge Mike and get another 
man ? 

Don laughed again; then he said, 
“They would suit each other admirably. 
But there’s no hope if you pursue your 
maddening tactics any longer. Every 
evening this week have I been trotted 
out on the cliffs for no earthly reason 
but that he may avoid her society, and, 
plead as I may, though my weary legs 
are about off, he cannot be induced to re- 
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turn till the lights in the drawing-room 
are out.” 

“ T—know—it,” I said disjointedly. 
“ And she always has a letter to write 
if they’re left alone. And she—says— 
she'll go home if I don’t—don’t stop.” 

“‘T don’t wonder at it,” said Don de- 
cidedly. 

“T suppose you think you could 
do better,’ said I, and I don’t care 
if I was cross; for men are absolutely 
lacking in tact, yet there never was a 
man who didn’t think he had lots of 
it. 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,” he answered 
calmly. 

“Then try it, try it! I wash my 
hands of the whole affair. I'll have no- 
thing more to do with them. She can 
marry—marry Mike if she wants to. 
And I fairly hatehim. If I were dying, 
I wouldn’t have him for my doctor. 
care absolutely nothing about the whole 
affair. Don dear, what—what do you 
mean to do?” 

“Never mind, my dearest Kitty. 
With the best intentions in the world, 
it would not be difficult to read you. 
Also, that treacherous memory of yours 
would upset my deepest plans.” 

“ Very well, Don,” I replied in a dig- 
nified tone; and I can be very dignified 
indeed when I choose. “I shall ignore 
everything. I will never ask a question 
or try to understand your plans.” 

“ And I will wager season-tickets for 
the opera next winter that in two weeks 
they are an engaged couple.” 

“ And if they are, I will get the tick- 
ets,” I cried. 

Don laughed again. I could not un- 
derstand why. Sometimes I fear that 
Don is hopelessly frivolous. 


II. 
WHAT ARTHUR SAYS. 


I am aware it would have been un- 
manly, but I should have run if Mrs. 
Blake had kept it up any longer. But, 
thank heaven! she has at last given it 
up as a bad job. Don’s pretty little wife 
is the most charming hostess imaginable, 
but it is singular how the best of women 
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—>particularly when the bliss of the mar- 
ried state is new to them—are addicted to 
match-making. Don is as desperate spoons 
as he was when engaged and used to bore 
me with his raptures, but, man being a 
different animal from woman, he is not 


bent on my entering the paradise he is 


in. 

Miss Arklay is the last person I should 
ever be smashed over. She is not the 
style of girl I could care for, though she 
is everything I most admire—in theory. 
But ah, the difference between theory and 
practice! She is undeniably pretty,— 
more than pretty, lovely. But I have 
seen homely girls I liked better. She 
dresses to perfection, with a classic sim- 
plicity Don’s wife would do well to copy, 
for if she have a fault it is an absolute 
passion for ribbons. She is clever, but I 
don’t care for clever girls. She is attrac- 
tive, but she doesn’t attract me. I could 
live with her for years on the top of 
Mount Washington and never care for 
her. 

At last, after six weeks of unmitigated 
misery, Miss Arklay and [ are left in 
peace. We are no longer hurled at each 
other’s heads in the evening. The moon 
no longer suggests to Mrs. Blake the 
desirability of a stroll. Don and I can 
start for our nightly smoke on the cliffs 
without awakening in her the desire to 
accompany us. I want to smoke, but 
don’t like to, and it so infuriates me 
to see Don puffing I could find it in my 
heart to pitch both my host and hostess 
over the cliffs. She won’t talk, for fear, 
I really believe, of appearing to lend her- 
self in the smallest degree to her friend’s 
schemes. She need not fear: I never 
could think that of her. Our conver- 
sation proceeds thus: “Nice night.”— 
“Very.” Interval of ten minutes. “ Pret- 
ty the moon looks.” —“ Very pretty,” fer- 
vently. I think she is laughing, and it 
makes me more out of temper than ever. 
Another interval of ten minutes. “I’m 
afraid you’re cold !”—“ Freezing,” with a 
violent, a very violent, shiver. ‘Shall 
we go in?” trying to say it slowly and 
reluctantly.—‘ Yes,” with unconcealed 
alacrity. 

Thank heaven, it is over, and I am 
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free to enjoy the delicious country, with 
the stimulating sea-breeze ; to row in the 
evening till there are miles of moonlit 
water about me and I can dream as it 
never occurs to me to dream on the land, 
—alone as though I were really the only 
being in the world, and the sea and 
the moon and every star somehow be- 
longed to the same plan as myself, all 

of some vast, unknown, unknow- 
able whole. There Iam a dreamer. On 
land I have no time for it. Of all pro- 
fessions a physician’s is the busiest, the 
most practical, and yet, in some way, the 
evenings and the ‘days seem to fit into 
each other. 

Don evidently admires Miss Arklay. 
Even if I were so inclined,—which I 
am not,—it would be difficult to get a 
word with her. He is by her side on 
the piazza when the people begin to drop 
in; and the Blakes are both very popu- 
lar. He insists on her trying his new - 
dog-cart ; it is she who must steer while 
he rows. And it is pretty to see how 
pleased Mrs. Blake is that he should 
like the friend whom she adores. What 
a child she is! 

She has been unusually quiet to-night. 
I thought she would be pleased to 
have her friend spoken of; it is a sub- 
ject of which ‘hitherto she has never 
wearied. 

“ Miss Arklay is charming to-night,” 
I said. “ Don evidently finds her so. 
What a comfort it must be to you, Mrs. 
Blake, to have your husband and dear- 
est friend so well disposed toward each 
other! I ‘know a fellow who has a 
pitched battle with his wife’s cherished 
friend every time she enters the house, 
and a stormy time with his wife when 
she leaves.” 

“ How stupid of him!” she said,—no, 
she snapped. I was astonished. I never _ 
knew Mrs. Blake to be out of temper be- 
fore,—without any cause, either. Then 
it occurred to me it was probably the hot 
day. “I’m afraid your head aches,” I 
said pleasantly. “You look pale. Don 
doesn’t take enough care of you, I’m 
afraid.” 

“He does. I’m not pale. My head 
doesn’t ache ;” and there was no doubt 
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she was in a downright passion as she 
got up and flew into the house. Hys- 
teria, evidently. 

Mrs. Blake has not much power of self- 
repression. If she were hurt bodily or 
mentally, she would always cry out. Pres- 
ently Miss Arklay went in too, and Don 
proposed our usual stroll and smoke. 
Pretty soon he began in a confidential 
tone: “I’m glad you're not struck with 
Miss Arklay. I was afraid you would 
be when Kitty told me she had asked 
her down. A doctor should always 
marry a rich woman, and Miss Arklay 
has not a cent. Avoid her, my dear fel- 
low, avoid her.” 

“Much obliged for your interest in 
my affairs,” I said; but all the same I 
was rather nettled. 

“Qh, it’s all right,” he said in his 
easy, light way. ‘You've set my mind 


at rest. A poor doctor hampered with a 
wife and family is a pitiable object.” 
“T’m not exactly a pauper. 
“You’ve no business to marry for 
years. Have another cigar? and we 
may as well go round the cliffs.” 


I glanced back at the cottage. 
curtains were not drawn, and I could see 
plainly through the broad, low window. 
Mrs. Blake was moving about, arranging 
or disarranging everything on the man- 
tel and tables. Miss Arklay was at the 
piano. Though I do not like her, she is 
an undeniably lovely and graceful girl— 
no, woman : insensibly the broader, finer 
word connects itself with her. I like to 
see women wear white, and she seldom 
appears in anything else. 

Don got impatient and took my arm 
to go on. 

“ Let’s go in, Sefior Don,” said I. 


III. 
WHAT ELEANOR SAYS. . 


I was thinking of Dr. Sheffield,—or 
rather of his looks. I have always had 
a fancy that people grow to fit their 
names, and I should anywhere have 
guessed his name to be Arthur. If I 
were an artist, I could not rest till I had 
painted’ him as the Blameless King. 
And then he came in through the open 
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window so suddenly as to startle me, 
it came in so on my thoughts. The 
next moment I almost laughed at the 
incongruity, for he is the last man to 
associate with a dream. That is some- 
thing of. which he does not know the 
meaning. I do not believe he ever 
thinks of anything outside of his pro- 
fession. Venus herself would bore him 
unless she presented herself with some 
new and complicated disorder. 

He came toward the piano, to my sur- 
prise, for it has been a mutual case of 
Dr. Fell, and he made me think more 
than ever of King Arthur, in spite of 
the absurdity of it. I wonder how it is 
his face has that look as though it could 
never be really old? ‘“ You did not go 
far to-night. Has not Mr. Blake been as 
attractive as usual?” said I. “I never 
saw him look handsomer.” 

“He quite turned my head with his 
beauty,” answered Dr. Sheffield gravely. 
“His charms and the moonlight were fast 
getting too much for me.” 

“So you flee to where there is neither 
moonlight nor—” 

He really looked interested. I don’t 
believe he was thinking of a case. But 
before he could speak Mr. Blake’s voice 
said, “I say, Arthur, hunt up Mrs. Blake’s 
shawl for her. You were with her on the 
piazza, and my wife suspects you of having 
purloined her property.” And Dr. Shef- 
field obediently went, while Mr. Blake 
took his place. 

I like Mr. Blake, hut just then— I 
do wish Kitty would not lose her things 
so! He began in a confidential tone,— 
so confidential a stranger might have 
thought he was making love: “I’m 
ambitious for Sheffield. It’s too hot to 
be ambitious for myself, so, like Mark 
Twain, I employ an agent. I’ve great 
hopes for Arthur, particularly as long as 
he remains single.” 

“ What would Kitty think of that sen- 
timent?” raising my voice so she could 
hear. I like to see the dimples come in 
her dear little baby-face; but she was 
“ga with Dr. Sheftield, and did not 

hear. 

“Oh, I'm different. Sheffield is a big- 
ger man, but he’s just the fellow to be 
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swamped by a woman,—like Lydgate, 
you know.’ 

“ All women are not Rosamonds,” I 
said indignantly. 

“Tt would be a bad thing for her, too. 
Doctors rarely get rich, and the wife of a 
poor doctor has an unenviable lot. No; 
my ambition—by proxy—dies if Sheffield 
marries.” 

And then it flashed across me that he 
meant to warn me. I glanced suddenly 
up, and saw that I was right. It was so 
idiotic to turn scarlet ! 

“The wife of a poor doctor!” he 
went on meditatively. ‘“ What a cramped, 
wretched life it would be! Household 
worries, no society, no pleasures, a con- 
stant struggle from hand to mouth—” 

“T am tired, and think I will say good- 
night,” I said, and took particular care 


—it was simply to show him I resented 


his well-meant but mistaken counsels— 
to say good-night as sweetly as I could 
to King Arthur. 


IV. 
WHAT DONALD SAYS. 

Ir was the anniversary of our wed- 
ding-day. Kitty did not speak of it. Of 
course I could not let the day go by un- 
noticed, so I brought home a pearl cross 
I thought she would fancy. “I suppose 
you've forgotten what day it is?” I said 
as I laid it in her lap. 

“ Forgotten !” she repeated ; “I have 
been thinking of it all day.” 


“Do you like it?” I asked, for she 


did not say a word about the cross, only 
sat looking at it; then she looked at me, 

re to my astonishment, her eyes were 
ull. 

“It’s a year ago, Don,” she began in 
a breathless, earnest way. “Have you 
ever regretted it? If it were this time a 
twelvemonth ago, would you still say to 
me what you did then?” 

“Why, Kitty!” was all I could say, 
and for a moment I thought the hot 
weather had affected her brain. 

“Tf it is so, oh, Don dear, believe me, 
I would bear it. She is so much more 
worthy your love than I, and how could 
you have helped caring for her? My 
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only ay ia would be for your happiness, 
for the happiness of you both, and that 
I might die to give it you. I could not 
want to live then, you know.” : 

“ Kitty, Kitty!” I cried, half fright- 
ened at this solemnity—from Kitty, 
whose dimples are never absent,—even 
though I could not understand her. 
“Dear, my one prayer in regard to 
death would be that I might die first, 
if it were not that I know the blank it 
would make life to you. As it is, oh, 
my dear, let us pray that we may die 
together.” 

“Then you don’t love Eleanor?” 

“ Love Eleanor!” and then the utter 
absurdity of the idea burst upon me, and, 
though I did my best to keep serious, I 
could not speak for laughter. For once 
Kitty did not seem to mind being laughed 
at, and in a minute she joined me. Her 
arms were about my neck as she whis- 
pered, “ Don dear, forgive me; I ought 
to have known. It was only because I 
loved you both so dearly. You were 
both so perfect to me I thought you 
must be the same to each other;” and I 
did not feel like laughing as I thought 
of what my little wife had silently, if 
foolishly, suffered and purposed. “And 
where is Dr. Sheffield?” she asked half 
an hour later. “Did not he come home 
with you?” 

“No farther than the beeches. Elea- 
nor was in the hammock there.” 

“Qh, Don,” she began with her eyes 
wide open, “ you don’t mean—”’ ; 

“T think I do;” and if my tone was 
a trifle complacent, it was but natural. 
“What was Machiavelli compared with 
me? and was not Talleyrand himself a 
bungler? It is a law that dates back 
to Mother Eve; and if people only 
understood it and practised it as I have 
done, there would be fewer misalliances 
and no running away with papa’s coach- 
man.” 

And just then who should appear 
coming across the lawn but Arthur and 
Eleanor, both looking supremely happ 
—and guilty? “ My dear, I may as well 
begin to save up, so you can pay your 
wager like an honest man,” said I. 

EstHER WARREN. 


cil East Granby, sixteen miles north- 
west of Hartford, on a bleak, barren 
hill-side plentifully sprinkled with half- 
corroded fragments of copper ore, there 
stands a mass of ancient, grim-looking 
buildings, which, frowning from behind 
a massive wall of stone, and displaying 
bastion, moat, and watch-tower, resemble 
somewhat the deserted castles that con- 
front the traveller on every hill-top as he 
journeys up or down the Rhine. “The 
moat is nearly filled now, and the wall 
might be scaled by an active climber, but 
the visitor who declines this exertion, by 
following the wall around to the east 
comes presently to a gateway, through 
which he may enter unchallenged by 
warden or sentry, when he will find 
himself in the yard of what was once 
the most terrible of modern prisons, 
—from 1775 to 1783 the national 
prison of the Continental Government, 
and from 1790 to 1827 the State-prison 
of Connecticut. The utmost desolation 
now reigns in the enclosure. The owlet 
rests undisturbed on the coping of’ the 
wall. The dust and mould of half a 
century have collected in the unused 
interiors of workshop and chapel. Bats 
cling in the dark corners, and the wary 
spider weaves his meshes and inveigles 
the silly fly, undisturbed by the house- 
wife’s broom or other signs of human 
occupancy. 

The buildings above ground, which first 
attract the attention, are the former work- 
shops, hospital, chapel, and guard-house 
of the prison. The dungeons and cells 
—the prison proper—were one hundred 
feet beneath the ground; and it was this 
feature that gave to the old Newgate its 
unique and horrible character and made 
it the terror of evil-doers wherever its 
ominous fame was sounded. The en- 
trance to these dungeons is by a per- 
pendicular shaft fifty feet deep, whose 
yawning mouth is still covered by the 
guard-house standing in the centre of 
the prison-yard. To one of its sides is 
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affixed a wooden ladder, down which the 
visitor must climb to reach the dungeons 
below. At the bottom of the shaft a — 
flight of stone steps leads down thirty 
or forty feet farther to a central cham- 
ber, which contained the sleeping-apart- 
ments of the convicts. On one side a 
narrow passage leads down to a well of 
pure water, above which an air-shaft 
pierces the sandstone for seventy feet 
until it reaches the surface and admits 
a few cheering rays of light into the 
dungeon. Everywhere else a Cimme- 
rian darkness prevails. These caverns 
may be briefly described as comprising 
three parallel galleries in the heart of 
the mountain, extending eight hundred 
feet north and south, and connected by 
numberless cross-passages cut to facili- 
tate communication, while lateral galle- 
ries honey-comb the mountain on either 
side. The lowest depth reached is three 
hundred feet. The galleries are cut 
through the solid rock, and are low 
and narrow, except in the case of the 
chamber above mentioned. Their floors 
are covered with a soft adhesive slime, 
and in some places with water, which drips 
unceasingly from the roof, and the in- 
tense darkness and noxious gases which 
prevail render their passage difficult, 
though not impossible. Besides the 
main shaft there are other means of 
exit from the dungeons,—two air-shafts, 
both of which open in the prison-yard, 
and a level or drain leading from the 
northeast gallery and having its outlet 
without the prison-wall. 

The cavern was originally a copper- 
mine, and owed its existence to the dis- 
covery here, about 1705, of a vein of 
copper ore, so rich that Professor Silli- 
man, after careful assay, found it to yield 
fifteen per cent. of pure copper, the yield 
of the Cornish mines being but eight per 
cent. It is a truism in mining lore, I 
believe, that all the minerals known to 
man may be found in Connecticut in just 
sufficient quantities not to pay for work- 
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ing; but at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century this truth had not been 
discovered, and the entire range of sand- 
stone hills which stretch from the prison 
to East Rock, near New Haven, fifty 
miles distant, is seamed with shallow 
holes dug by the prospectors of that age. 
One day these investigators discovered 
this rich vein of copper ore, and, as gold 
was believed to be not far distant, a com- 
pany to work it was quickly formed. To 
give the history of the mining operations 
which hollowed out the dungeons of New- 
gate is not germane to our subject: it is, 
perhaps, sufficient to say that after being 
worked for seventy years by free-labor, 
slave-labor, and the imported article, the 
enterprise was abandoned, having bank- 
rupted a score of chartered companies 
and reduced as many once affluent fami- 
lies to the bitterest poverty. This was 
in 1773. At that time, as it happened, 
the colony of Connecticut was feeling the 
need of greater prison-accommodations 
than it then possessed. The county 
jails, its only penal institutions, were 
overcrowded with prisoners, and were, 
besides, extremely insecure. It lacked 
the means to build a general or State’s 
prison, even if the necessary authority 
could be obtained. In this dilemma 
some bright spirits suggested employing 
the abandoned copper-mine at Simsbury 
(now East Granby) as a convict hold,— 
a suggestion received with great favor by 
the people and adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of 1773. This body passed an act 
directing that male prisoners not under 
sentence for capital crimes should be im- 
prisoned in the mines, and appropriated 
a small sum for the purchase and for 
making the place secure; it also appointed 
a keeper, one Captain John Viets, and 
named the new prison Newgate, after the 
famous prison of that name in London. 
Another act prescribed the terms of im- 
prisonmeat. Burglary, robbery, and 
counterfeiting were punished, the first 
offence by imprisonment not exceeding 
ten years, the second offence by impris- 
onment for life. The punjshment which 
might be inflicted on the convicts was 
moderate whipping, not exceeding ten 
stripes, and the putting shackles and 
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fetters upon them; the keeper was also 
instructed to employ them at labor in the 
mines, but this was not practised long, 
as the convicts soon found that the pick- 
axe and shovel used in mining could be 
advantageously employed in digging a 
way out. John Hinson was the first 
prisoner formally committed to New- 
gate: his commitment bore date Decem- 
ber 2, 1773. Before entering the dun- 
geons he had been so fortunate as to gain 
the affections of a strong-handed Phyllis 
serving on one of the neighboring farms, 
and she, on the eighteenth night of his 
confinement, effected his release by draw- 
ing him up through one of the shafts in 
a bucket that had been used for hoist- 
ing ore. Captain Viets then guarded an 
empty prison until the 26th of the suc- 
ceeding February, when three prisoners 
were received: of these, one escaped on 
the 9th of the following April, and the 
two others on the 23d. A prisoner com- 
mitted April 5th escaped on the 9th, 
having been confined four days. All 
were released by accomplices outside, who 
drew them up through the unguarded 
air-shafts,—a fact which led the Legisla- 
ture to order a more thorough fortifica- 
tion of these approaches. 

But events were hastening which were 
destined to bring about a new order of 
things and fill Newgate with a far differ- 
ent class of prisoners. The year 1775 
found the colonies engaged in their mem- 
orable contest with the mother-country. 
At the outset the patriots found them- 
selves hampered and their cause endan- 
gered by the adherents of the British 
crown among them, men who had been 
their friends as well as neighbors, but who 
now became their bitterest foes, assail- 
ing them with the rankest epithets, de- 
nouncing their measures, spying into 
their actions and transmitting swift in- 
telligence thereof to the British general, 
plotting to bring down on them the ene- 
my’sarmed hordes, and, when they came, 
piloting them through the country. The © 
patriot leaders, bold, resolute, blessed 
with abundant nerve-force and an utter 
absence of sickly sentimentality, took 
prompt measures to repress these traitors. 

most of the colonies committees of | 
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safety were at once appointed, charged 
with a strict espionage of all suspected 
‘persons. When sufficient cause appeared, 
such people were visited and an avowal 
of their sentiments demanded. If only 
indifferent, the espionage was continued, 
but if they openly avowed Tory senti- 
ments they were forthwith apprehended, 
tried for misdemeanor, and sent to prison. 
It was important that such prisoners 
should be securely confined. The county 
jails were quite the reverse of secure, 
and so the stern logic of necessity con- 
signed them to the gloomy dungeons of 
Newgate. It is interesting to note that 
the first commitment of prisoners of this 
class was made by General Washington. 
His letter of commitment, addressed to 
the committee of safety at Simsbury, is 
worthy of insertion as a literary curios- 
ity: 
CamBrinGE, Dec. .7, 1775. 

GENTLEMEN,—The prisoners which 
will be delivered you with this, having 
been tried by a court-martial and deemed 
to be such flagrant and atrocious villains 
that they cannot by any means be set at 
large or confined in any place near this 
camp, were sentenced to Simsbury, in 
Connecticut. You will, therefore, be 
pleased to have them secured in your 
jail, or in such other manner as to you 
shall seem necessary, so that they cannot 
possibly make their escape. The charges 
of their imprisonment will be at the Con- 
tinental expense. 

I an, etc., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


During the eight years of war that 
followed, Newgate became widely cele- 
brated. Its name frequently appeared 


in the public prints, and tales of 


the horrors of its dungeons and of the 
sufferings of its prisoners were freely 
narrated at cottage firesides and indus- 
triously circulated by the Tories and 
their friends. 

In 1781, one Ebenezer Hathaway had 
gained considerable notoriety as captain 
of a Tory privateer-boat named the “ Ad- 
venture.” With this boat and his crew 
of eight men he would steal out from his 
rendezvous on the Long Island coast, 
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make a descent on some defenceless town 
in Connecticut, plunder and burn at 
pleasure, and then return at leisure to 
his place of retreat. Of course reprisals 
were made by the other party, and thus 
originated the famous “ whale-boat war- 
fare,” waged with so much animosity by 
the patriots of Connecticut and the To- 
ries of Long Island. In one of these 
reprisals Hathaway and his crew were 
taken and committed to Hartford Jail 
for trial. A Tory newspaper furnishes 
the sequel: “ After being tried before 
the Superior Court, they were ordered 
to Newgate Gaol, or rather to that in- 
uisition, Simsbury Mines, which, from 
the following description, exceeds any- 
thing among their allies in France or 
Spain : 

“These poor unfortunate victims relate 
that they were taken from Hartford Gaol 
and marched under a strong guard to 
Simsbury Mines, distant about seventy- 
four miles. In approaching this horrid 
dungeon they were first conducted 
through the apartments of the guards, 
then through a trap-door down-stairs 
into another upon the same floor with 
the kitchen, which was divided from it 
by a very strong partition-door. 

“Tn the corner of this outer room and 
near the foot of the stairs opened another 
large trap-door, covered with bars and 
bolts of iron, which was hoisted up by 
two guards by means of a tackle, whilst 
the hinges grated as they turned upon 
their hooks, and opened the jaws and 
mouth of what they call Hell, into 


| which they descended by means of a 


ladder about six feet more, which led to 
a large iron grate or hatchway locked 
down over a shaft of about three feet 
diameter, sunk through the solid rock, 
and which they were told led to the 
bottomless pit. Finding it not possible 
to evade this hard, cruel fate, they bade 
adieu to the world, and descended the 
ladder about thirty-eight feet more, when 
they came to what is called the landing; 
then marching shelf by shelf, till, de- 
scending about thirty or forty feet more, 
they came to a platform of boards laid 
underfoot, with a few more put overhead 
to carry off the water, which keeps con- 
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tinually dropping. ‘ Here,’ say they, ‘we 
found the inhabitants of this woful man- 
sion, who were exceeding anxious to know 
what was going on above.’” 

The year previous, a band of Tory 
marauders from Long Island bent on 
a predatory excursion had landed near 
New Haven and marched to Bethany, a 
town ten miles northwest,—their objective 
point being the house of Captain Ebenezer 
Dayton, a gentleman formerly residing on 
Long Island, but whose Whig sentiments 
had forced him to fly from the wrath of 
the Loyalists. This house they broke 
open and pillaged from top to bottom, the 
master being absent, and then returned to 
their boats; but before they could reach 
the British lines they were captured by 
two whale-boat crews from Derby, and 
brought back to Connecticut for trial. 
Graham, the leader, proved to be a de- 
serter from the Continental army, and 
was shot: the others were sentenced to 
Newgate. Not all the prisoners in these 
dungeons at this time, however, were of 
this character. There were men of learn- 
ing, wit, and talent among them,—phy- 
sicians, lawyers, and one clergyman, the 
Rev. Simeon Baxter, who for his “ ex- 
ceedingly bitter and seditious” language 
against the Congress was sentenced to 
Newgate. It was his custom every Sab- 
bath to preach to his fellow-spirits in 
prison, and as he possessed a certain 
rude eloquence and some logic, and so 
constructed his discourses as to prove 
to his audience that all their persecutors 
“would swing before John Hancock 
should be king,” he was listened to with 
the greatest attention and respect. One 
of these sermons was published in London 
shortly after his release. It is entitled 
“Tyrannicide proved lawful from the 
Practice and Writings of Jews, Hea- 
thens, and Christians. A Discourse de- 
livered in the Mines at Symsbury, in the 
Colony of Connecticut, to the Loyalists 
confined by Order of the Congress, on 
September 19, 1781, by Simeon Baxter, 
a Licentiate in Divinity and Voluntary 
Chaplain to those Prisoners in the Apart- 
ment called Orcus.” 

Among prisoners of this character, 
strong, ingenious, desperate, and believ- 
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ing themselves unjustly imprisoned, the 
hope of escape was fondly cherished, and 
the attempt eagerly made whenever op- 
portunity offered. Next to the air-shafts, 
the level or drain leading from the north- 
east gallery was the most common means 
of escape. The first to make use of this 
narrow road to freedom was Henry 
Wooster, one of those engaged in the 
pillaging of Dayton’s house. The en- 
trance to the drain had been closed by a 
solid wall of masonry, in which, however, 
a grated aperture was left for the passage 
of the water. Arming himself with a 
nail-rod taken while at his duties in the 
nail-shop, Wooster attacked the masonry, 
and picked it out bit by bit until the iron 
bars could be wrenched from their posi- 
tion. He then entered the level, and, 
lying at length within its slimy confines, 
worked himself along, enlarging the pas- 
sage with his nail-rod in places where it did 
not afford room for his shoulders. Toil- 
ing in this way for several weeks, he had 
nearly gained the outlet when he found 
one morning, as he was returning feet 
foremost, that a large stone had fallen 
from the roof of the drain and completely 
barred the passage. For a time he was 
almost in despair: he could not turn to 
reach the stone, and to escape by the out- 
let was to give himself up to the guards, 
as day had already dawned. At length, 
by a desperate effort, he succeeded in push- 
ing the stone along with his feet till it 
sank into a hollow; he then passed over 
it and re-entered the cavern, bruised and 
bloody, just as the daybreak bell rang 
to call the prisoners to their daily labor. 
‘A few nights afterward, Wooster and sev- 
eral of his fellow-captives who were able 
to remove their fetters passed through 
the drain and escaped to the forests. 
But a much more desperate outbreak 
than this is recorded in the prison annals 
as occurring on thé 17th of May, 1781. 
At that time there were thirty desperate 
men confined in the vaults. The guard in 
charge of them consisted of a lieutenant, 
sergeant, corporal, and twenty-four pri- 
vates, several of the latter mere boys, and 
all lax in their ideas of discipline. The 
officers were armed with swords and pis-_ 
tols, the privates with muskets and fixed 
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bayonets. On the night of the day in 
question, after the prisoners had been 
fastened in the dungeons, the wife of a 
convict named Young appeared and de- 
sired to see him, and, as there was nothing 
suspicious in this, the mp was readily 
granted. Two officers lifted the trap, 
the rest of the guard being asleep, but no 
sooner was the heavy door unfastened 
than it was thrust violently up from be- 
neath, and the whole body of prisoners 
rushed into the room. The two officers 
were at once struck down, the arms of 
the privates seized, and, after a sharp 
tussle, the insurgents became masters of 
the prison. In the mélée six of the guard 
were wounded,—one mortally,—and a 
like number of the assailants. After this 
exploit the victors proceeded to close the 
hatches on their former guards and fled 
to the forests, and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, succeeded in escaping. This 
wholesale delivery produced the wildest 
excitement, and expressions not very 
complimentary to the management of the 
prison or to the honesty of the guards 
were freely bandied about. The Legis- 
lature, then in session, ordered an investi- 
gation, and a committee was appointed to 
repair to Newgate and inquire into the 
facts. The report of this committee 
affords specimens of grim humor worth 
extracting : 

“ Jacob Southwell was awakened by 
the tumult, took a gun and ran. out of 
the guard-house, but durst not go back 
for fear they would hurt him. (N.B.— 
A young man more fit to carry fish to 
market than to keep guard at Newgate.) 
Nathan Phelps was also asleep, waked, 
but could do nothing, the prisoners hav- 
ing possession of the guard-house (a 
small lad, just fit to drive plough with a 


very gentle team). He went to Mr. , 


Viets’s and stayed till morning (poor 
boy!). Abigail, the wife of John Young, 
alias Mattick, says that the first night 
she came to prison she gave her husband 
fifty-two silver dollars ; her husband told 
her after he came out that he had given 
Sergeant Lilly fifty of them in order that 
he may suffer the prisoners to escape ; 
that he told her the sergeant purposely 
left the door of the south jail unlocked ; 
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that Sergeant Lilly was not hurt; that 
she borrowed the money of a peddler; 
that she heard Lilly say it was a great 
pity such likely men should live and die 
in that place.” 

A new commandant and guards for the 
prison were appointed, and after a time 
the excitement subsided. ; 

In 1790 Connecticut, “free and inde- 
pendent,” made Newgate the State-prison 
of the Commonwealth ; and as it was per- 
haps the first penal institution of this 
character in the United States, and was 
withal somewhat peculiar in its construc- 
tion and management, the details of its 
internal economy from this time forward 
must be interesting and valuable. For- 
tunately, from the narratives of travel- 
lers, the records of the State, and the 
researches of the local historian, these 
details have been preserved in a very 
satisfactory manner. The traveller Ken- 
dall, who visited the prison in 1807, 
when it was at its best estate, in his 
“Travels in the Northern Parts of the 
United States,” gives a vivid sketch of 
the daily routine of the prison as then 
conducted. He says, “On being ad- 
mitted into the yard, I found a sentry 
under arms within the gate and eight 
soldiers drawn up in line in front of the 
gaoler’s house. A bell summoning the 
prisoners to work had already rung, and 
in a few moments they began to make 
their appearance. They came in irregu- 
lar numbers, sometimes two or three to- 
gether, and sometimes a single one alone; 
but whenever one or more were about to 
cross the yard to the smithery, the sol- 

diers were ordered to present in readiness 
to fire. The prisoners were heavily ironed, 
and secured both by handcuffs and fet- 
ters, and, being therefore unable to walk, 
could only make their way by a sort of 
jump ora hop. On entering the smith- 
ery some went to the sides of the forges, 
where collars dependent by iron chains 
from the roofs were fastened round their 
necks, and others were chained in pairs 
to wheelbarrows. The number of pris- 
oners was about forty; and when they 
were all disposed of in the manner de- 
scribed, sentries were placed within the 


buildings which contained them. This 
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establishment, as I have said, is designed 
to be, from all its arrangements, an object 
of terror, and everything is accordingly 
contrived to make the life endured in 
it as burdensome and miserable as pos- 
sible... . 

“ The trap-door being lifted up, I went 
down an iron ladder perpendicularly fixed 
to the depth of about fifty feet. From 
the foot of the ladder a rough, narrow, 
and low passage descends still deeper till 
it terminates at a well of clear water, over 
which is an air-shaft seventy feet in height, 
and guarded at its mouth, which is within 
the gaol-yard, by a hatch of iron. The 
cells are near the well, but at different 
depths beneath the surface, none perhaps 
exceeding sixty feet. They are small, 
rugged, and accommodated with wooden 
berths and some straw. The straw was 
wet, and there was much humidity in 
every part of this obscure region; but I 
was assured I ought to attribute this only 
to the remarkable wetness of the season ; 
that the cells were in general dry, and 
that they were not found unfavorable to 
the health of the prisoners. 

“Into these cells the prisoners are 
dismissed at four o’clock in the after- 
noon every day without exception, and 
at all seasons of the year. They descend 
in their fetters and handcuffs, and at four 
o’clock in the morning they ascend the 
iron ladder, climbing it as well as they 
can by the aid of their fettered limbs. 
It is to be observed that no women are 
confined here, the law providing that 
female convicts, guilty of crimes for 
which men are confined in Newgate 
prison, are to be sent to the county 
gaols. . 

“Going again into the workshop or 
smithery, I found the attendants of the 
prison delivering pickled pork for the 
dinner of the prisoners. Pieces were 
given separately to the parties at each 
forge. They were thrown upon the 
floor, and left to be washed and boiled 
in the water used for cooling the iron 
wrought at the forges. Meat had been 
distributed in like manner for breakfast. 
The food of the prison is regulated for 
each day in the week, and consists in an 
alternation of pork, beef, and peas, with 
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which last no flesh-meat is allowed. Be- _ 
sides the caverns or excavations below, 
and the gaoler’s house above, there are 
other apartments prepared for the pris- 
oners, and particularly a hospital, of which 
the neatness and airiness afford a strong 
contrast to the other parts of the prison. 
It was also satisfactory to find that in this 
hospital there were no sick.” 
Supplementarg to Mr. Kendall’s nar- 
rative, the following sketch of the daily 
routine at Newgate, written by a gentle- 
man who was a frequent visitor at the 
prison in his boyhood and familiar with 
its management, will be read with inter- 
est: “The hatches were opened and the 
prisoners called out of their dungeons 
each morning at daylight, and three were. . 
ordered to ‘ heave up’ at a time; a guard 
followed the three to their shop, placing 
them at their work, and chaining. those 
to the block whose tempers were thought 
to require it. All were brought out like- 
wise in squads of three, and each followed 
by a guard. To those who never saw thé 
operation their appearance cannot be truly 
conceived as they vaulted forth from the 
dungeon in their blackness, their chins 
clanking at every step, and their eyes 
flashing fire upon the bystanders. It 
resembled, perhaps, more than anything, _ 
the belching from the bottomless pit.’ 
After a while their rations for the day 
were carried to them in their several 
shops. ach one divided his own +a- 
tions to suit himself. Some cooked 
over their own mess in a small kettle 
at their leisure, while others, disregard- 
ing ceremonies, seized their allowance, | 
and ate it on an anvil ora block... . 
They were allowed to swap rations, ex- 
change commodities, barter, buy and sell 
at their pleasure. Some would swap their 
rations for cider, and often would get so 
tipsy that they could not work. During 
the day the guard'was changed once in 
two hours at the sound of a horn, and 
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irons, hanging by the heels, ete.,—all tend- 
ing to inflame their revenge and hatred ; 
and seldom were appeals made to their 
reason or better feelings.” 

No books or reading-matter of any de- 
scription were furnished the prisoners, and 
there seems to have been no recognition 
of them as men for whom reformation 
was possible or desirable, except the pro- 
vision made for their &eligious instruc- 
tion on Sunday. A few years after the 
prison was established by legislative act, 
the pastor of the society of Kast Granby 
became chaplain of the institution. One 
service on the Sabbath was deemed suf- 
ficient, and this was held at first in the 
nail-shop, some of the more refractory of 
the audience being chained to the nail- 
blocks to insure peace and quietness in 
the assembly. Later, a chapel was built, 
in which towns-people and prisoners wor- 
shipped together. 

Some interesting details of the economy 
of the prison are given in a report of its 
overseers, made to the Legislature in 1810. 
We make room for a few extracts: 

“The winter clothing of the prisoners 
consists of two check-flannel shirts, a 
short coat, one pair of pants of home-made 
cloth, two pairs of woollen stockings, 
and one pair of shoes. Their summer 
clothing consists of a change of tow- 
cloth frocks and trousers, with stockings 
and shoes. Their shirts, summer-frocks, 
trousers, and stockings are shifted and 
washed once a week, and are: boiled in 
strong lye made of ashes, which effectu- 
ally destroys the vermin.” 

“The prisoners are lodged in huts or 
cabins made in the cavern. They are 
built on a floor elevated three feet above 
the ground, and are ranged on each side 
of a space which lies between them. The 
roofs and outer sides of these cabins are 
made close and tight with boards. The 
berths in these cabins are plentifully 
supplied with blankets, and generally 
with straw when the prisoners wish it. 
The straw is shifted as often as neces- 
sary.” 
“The prisoners are secured by iron 
fetters around their ankles. While at 
work, a chain fastened to a block is locked 
into these fetters or round the ankle. For 
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the more daring and refractory, heavier 
chains are occasionally used.” 

“No allowance is made to those pris- 
oners who do more than their daily task. 
Formerly an allowance of one penny on 
each pound of nails over the daily task 
was Soned, But this practice for sev- 
eral years past has been discontinued. It 
was found this allowance induced them 
to slight their work and steal nails from 
each other at the forges.” 

The sanitary effect of the dungeons on 
the prisoners, briefly touched on by the 
overseers, is worthy of further remark. 
Other observers have noted the fact, re- 
corded by them, that the confinement was 
not detrimental to health: indeed, some 
of the prisoners reached extreme old age 
while incarcerated there. This circum- 
stance was attributed by some to a me- 
dicinal quality in the mineral rock which 
forms the wall of the cavern; others sup- 
posed it to be due to the equable temper- 
ature. In 1811 experiments were made 
to ascertain the mean temperature of the 
mines, when it was discovered that the 
mercury ranged eight degrees lower there 
in the hottest days of summer than in the 
coldest days of winter, and that the mean 
temperature was forty-eight degrees. 

The overseers in 1810 reported the 
number of convicts as being forty -six. 
Sixteen years later the number had in- 
creased to one hundred and twenty-seven, 
imposing an annual tax on the State for 
their maintenance of seven thousand dol- 
lars. The cost and the impossibility of 
accommodating and securing so many in 
the cavern led the State authorities to 
provide for the erection of another prison 
at Wethersfield. This was finished, and 
the prisoners removed thither, in 1827, 
since which time the old Newgate has 
been left to the ravages of decay. 

The tourist who makes himself familiar 
with Newgate should not depart without 
visiting Wethersfield. Here, on the mar- 
gin of a beautiful cove of the Connecticut, 
within massive walls of sandstone, nearly 
three hundred criminals are confined, some 
of them the most desperate known to jus- 
tice. Moral force is chiefly used in the . 
government of these men. The visitor . 
on entering sees no armed sentries in the 
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yard, nor any other essentials of a govern- 
ment of brute force. The prisoners are 
employed in the workshops through the 
day, and at night are locked up in neat, 
airy, whitewashed cells. They wear no 
shackles. Flogging and other degrading 
punishments are not permitted. Each 
prisoner is aware that good conduct will 
shorten his term of imprisonment by a 
few months, and those who are serving 
a life-sentence know that such a course 
will tend to ameliorate their lot. A 
chaplain is provided, and a Sabbath- 
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school in which they receive religious 
instruction. There is also a library of 
about fourteen hundred well-selected 
volumes furnished by the State. The 
result is that instead of concocting plots 
and conspiracies they employ their leisure 
hours in reading, and since the introduc- 
tion of the new régime not an outbreak, 
scarcely a disturbance, has occurred. A 
warden, deputy-warden, and six watch- 
men, all unarmed, constitute the guard 
of this well-conducted institution. 


CHARLES Burr Topp. 


PHELIA. If thus maligned I am, 
T’ll put the matter in the hands of 

Ham. 

Portia. Or Shem, or Japhet, or per- 

haps old Noah. 

Juliet. Dear me! these husbands are 

an awful bore. 

Lady Macbeth. However, let’s con- 

sult them all or nane,— 
Bassanio, Romeo, Hamlet, and my Thane. 
Por. Exeunt omnes; we will all go 
out. [All go out.} 
Enter Romeo. 

Romeo. Juliet! Juliet! where is my 
cigarette-case? [Going to table.] Con- 
found this wretched stuff that my 
wife must have at five o'clock, and for 
which the table must be cleared, upset- 
ting all my things! And where 7s Ju- 
liet? Gadding, I suppose,—calling on 
that outrageously fast woman Rosalind; 
though I told her fairly the other day 
she should have naught to do with 
women who wear bloomer costumes. I 
wish, now, she’d take pattern by Ophelia, 
who is silly enough, o’ my conscience, but, 
at the same time, is a model of wifely 
obedience. But Juliet is the pertest pop- 
pet, and she will have it it was I first 
taught her disobedience when I persuaded 
See Liprincorr’s MaGazIneE for March, 1877. 
Vor. I, N. 8.—20 


CES MESSIEURS: 
A CONTINUATION OF “PLACE AUX DAMES.” # 


her to elope with me. Well, well! I 
never thought old Capulet would have 
been such ahard-hearted old miser ; per- 
haps had I known how poorly he’d pan 
out I would not have urged my suit so 
strongly. Would I could break open 


his treasure-vaults and fill my “beggarly . 


account of empty boxes.” ‘“ The world 
is not my friend, nor the world’s law; 
the world affords no law to make me 
rich.” “My poverty, but not my will, 
consents’ to staying here in this dreary 
place, where there are no pretty women 
even. Perhaps that is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, for Juliet is so confoundedly 
jealous. The fact is, she knows what a 
fatal fascinator I am, and is afraid I 
should “try it on” with some one else, 
just to keep my hand in. I would ad- 
dress her in words such as these : 

Oh, you do teach the torches to burn bright! 

Your beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 

As a rich jewel in an.Ethiop’s ear,— 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 


Did my heart love till now ? forswear it, sight! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night. 


I flatter myself that would fetch any 
woman, when delivered with a proper 
amount of passion ; but it is difficult to 
get up steam with one’s wife. Here comes 
Hamlet, that prosy Danish philosopher. 
I wonder how he finds matrimony? 
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They say he was compelled to marry 


Ophelia as some slight reparation for 
killing her father, who had concealed 
himself behind the curtains to try and 
find out whether Hamlet’s intentions 
toward her were honorable. I wish my 
respected father-in-law was behind these 
hangings. I would have a little fencing 
practice immediately.— 
Enter HAMLET. 
Halloo, old fellow! I am glad to see you. 
I have been musing here upon the phi- 
losophy of love; I should like to have 
your help in solving a riddle that has 
uzzled me. Which do you think most 
blest, the Benedict or the Bachelor ? or, 
to put it more plainly, do you consider 
matrimony a success ? 
Hamlet. Has it been or has it not 
been, that is the question. 
Whether is it easier for a man to suffer 
The pains and tortures of misplaced 
affection, 

Or to take all his troubles in his arms, 

And, by espousing, end them? To wed, 
—to marry,— 

No more. To take a woman to get rid 
of her. 

To say we end all jealousies and doubts, 

And writing sonnets to our mistress’ eye- 
brow, 

And carrying shawls and sending Boston 
rosebuds, 

And moonlight rambles, and the manu- 
facture 

Of airy nothings into long love-letters 

That ring the endless changes upon 
amor. 

To wed,—perchance to wish you hadn’t. 

Ay, there’s the rub; for the impossi- 
bility, 

When we have wrapped us in this mar- 
riage coil, 

Of getting unwrapped,—there’s the re- 
spect 

Might make calamity of married life. 

For who would bear the whips and scorns 

‘ of tongue, 

The Caudle lectures, the cold Monday 
dinners, 

The worry with the servants, the delays 
of dressing, 

The smiles to previous lovers, the sharp 
questions 
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As:to where he was last evening,— 

When he himself might his quietus get 

With a night-latch key? Who would 
fardels bear, 

The grunt and groan about your washer- 
woman, 

Your mussy room, your shirts sans but- 
tons, 

And all the miseries of forlorn bachelors, 

But that the dread of something after 
marriage, 

That undiscovered country from whose 
boredom 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear the bachelor’s 
ills 

Than fly to others that we knew not of? 

Row. Thanks! I am glad to have 
heard your sentiments upon the subject, 
though, to be frank, I think your con- 
clusions are as indefinite as your philos- 
ophy and as unsatisfactory as your love. 

Ham. Poor fool! I speak not to 
tickle the ears of groundlings. I came 
here looking for Ophelia, whom I 
thought I should find prating with thy 
lady-wife. 

Rom. She was here, with that 
learned lawyeress, Portia, and that titled 
somnambulist, Lady Macbeth; but they 
have all gone, taking Juliet with them. 

Ham. I have need of Ophelia; she 
has a frail mind that I cannot over- 
weight with too much learning, but her 
voice is tuneful, and I like to hear her 
sing my songs and recite my composi- 
tions. I never realize how forcible my 
words are till I see them in print or 
hear them sung. I have just completed 
a song, and, since Ophelia is not here, 
I will sing it to you myself. 

tos Oh, pray don’t trouble your- 
self. 

Ham. No trouble at all. T’ll see if 
you have a soul fur music, even if you 
have no mind for philosophy. 


SONG. 


When crows the cock in Elsinore, 

The ghost goes off and comes no more; 
When the cock roosts, he comes again,— 
The ghost, the ghost, of that dead Dane. 
So keep the roosters to the fore, 

And make them crow, and crow some more, 
And keep on crowing o’er and o’er: 

We don’t like ghosts at Elsinore. 
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There’s many a hamlet in Elsinore,— 
One less now than there were before,— 
And hyoscyamus—id est, henbane— 
Grows on the grave of the royal Dane. 
The hen that’s taken of its bane 

For antidote will search in vain. 

The King that’s dead, that royal Dane, 
Can never come to the throne again. 


There are several co in Elsinore, 

And many a hamlet is gone, and o’er 

The graves of I don’t know who, ’tis said, 
Queen and King and Laertes dead, 

The ghosts are many in Elsinore ; 

They don’t mind the crowing of cocks no more, 
And they wander about by night and day, 
When the midnight sun shines in Norway. 


Rom. This he calls “music with its 
silver sound”! “ Much sound and little 
sense,” say I! 

Ham. You have sounded me from my 
lowest note to the top of my compass, and 
there is much music in this little organ. 
—But I must be going. 

Rom. Stop a little; here comes Bas- 
sanio: he’s a jolly good fellow. You 
remember him ? 

Ham. I remember him well. I re- 
member him not worthy of thy praise.— 
Enter BASSANIO. 

How shabby he is! and the apparel oft 
proclaims the man. 

Bassanio. Lend me your ears, O 

Romeo 

And Hamlet, for I am come to borrow 

Napoleons, not to praise them. 

"Twas gaming did it. All my portion 

That came with Daniel the Second, all 
that "Tonio 

Raised to relieve me,—all is vanished ; 

For the habit of risking everything on 
little boxes, 

And staking everything upon a hazard, 

Has so pursued me and has so possessed 
me 

That ne’er a red remains; no, not a 
stiver ! 

And, what between my pawns and prom- 
ises, 

I’m beggared. I’m not a suitor, even ; 

For all my suits of clothes are down at 
Shylock’s. 

In fact, my friends, I must beg, borrow, 

Steal, or do something; for in Wall 
Street, 

Where men do congregate, I dare not 
venture. 
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And as for going home and telling Por- 
ti 


1a, 
She'll have a lex talionis—that’s a talent 
At legal methods—to confound and 
plague me, 
And let her unstrained quality of scolding 
Drop as the ungentle rain, that weareth 
Even the stone away. Dear friends, for 
pity’s sake 
Befriend me! 
Ham. “Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 
bandry.” 

Rom. I'd be ghastly glad to hel 
you, you know, Bassanio, but really f 
haven’t so much as a trade dollar about. 
me. ‘Sharp misery has worn me to the: 
bone,” and my bones, I think, must have: 
worn holes in my pocket. I can’t account. 
in any other way for their being so empty.. 

Bas. I am sure you are not as thin 
asIam! Iam not like my friend An- 
tonio, who grows fat on his troubles. 

Rom. I know of but one man who. 
can help you, Bassanio. 

Bas. Tell me his name! I'll fly to 
him; or, if he is not too far off, I'll 
telephone him. 

Rom. You must know that I have: 
had a touch of this same trouble,—this. 
impecuniosity. I was not quite so mor- 
tally ill as you, but I had—indeed I had. 
—it quite badly; and the other day I 
wrote to Edison and asked him if none: 
of his inventions could help me [taking: 
letter from his. pocket]; he sent me this 
letter. [Reads.] “ You shall understand, 
O Son of Montague, that at the receipt of 
your letter I am very poor. Polyform 
and telephones, electric lights and the 
machine for bottling up the voices of the- 
mighty dead,—these and ten thousand 
other little notions tie up my cash. My 
income is all out-go.' But in the instant 
that your message came, in loving visita- 
tion was with me a sort of lean and slip- 
pered Pantaloon, who, in the interest of 
country clergymen, patientless doctors, 
uncliented barristers, broken brokers, 
and tramps in general, has learned how 
to live on nothing,—to dispense with 
even a strawaday. I have acquainted 
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him with all your troubles, and, since 
you cannot even buy a pound of flesh, he 
purposes, with his most valuable experi- 
ence, to teach you how to live without the 
least expense—on nothing. Have him 
in reverent estimation. Tanner by name, 
he hides in his lean body a wondrous 
secret. He is Sir Oracle, and when he 
speaks let no dog bark. I leave him so 
to your most warm reception.” 
Bas. I'll seek this wonder out imme- 
diately. 
As he turns to go, MACBETH enters in great ex- 
citement. 
Macbeth. By the pricking of my 
thumb, 


“Those young women strike me dumb. 


I never heard such a clatter. Hecate 
And all the witches on the heath make 
not 
More noise. 
and 
‘Yet fantastical. Mrs. Bassanio talks 
Aboutalibel. Your wife, friend Romeo, 
Swears most profusely, by St. Peter’s 
‘Church, and Peter too; and my gentle 
lady 
-Mutters in her sleep about some man 
Who shakes spears, not daggers ; 
And Mrs. Hamlet, having her wits, 
Persuades revenge. 
Hark! they come. 


Their words sound fair, 


Enter Opnetta, Portia, and 


‘Oph. Tl put it in Ham’s hands. 
Jul. Where’s Romeo, my bosom’s 
lord? 
‘He sends away to heaven respective len- 
ity, 
And fire-eyed fury is his conduct. 
MacserH, JULIET, and Bassanio together in the 
middle of the stage. On one side, Ham- 
Let and PortiA; on the other side, RomEO 
and OPHELIA. 
Mac. Our wives and we are griev- 
ously maligned, 
And what to do about it we must try to 
find. 
Bassanio, you must by this time be 
With legal methods familiar, quite! 

Jul. Unless, manlike, he scorns 
Strong-minded women, and 
Tired of hearing women’s rights pro- 

claimed 
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That he prefers to let them have their 
wrongs. 

Bas. Nay, fair Juliet, if any one hath 
wronged thee, 

Rather than thou shouldst bear the evils 
that thou 

Hast I'll fly to others that you know 
not of. 

Listen. 

Rom. [to Ophelia]. Howsweet thine 

eye discourses! I am too bold: 
"Tis not to me they speak, yet I do en- 
treat 
Those eyes to twinkle in their spheres, 
and— 

Jul. [approaching them]. O Romeo, 
Romeo, wherefore art thou Ro- 
meo? 

Ham. [to Portia]. "Twas rash; our 
indiscretion serves us ill : 

Minds are not always mated when hearts 


are, 
Yet one whose heart is given may at 
least aspire 
Such wondrous intellect humbly to ad- 
mire. 
Oph. Ahem! Hamlet, my Dane! 


Enter Lavy Macseta walking in a feigned 
sleep. 


Lady Mac. Wash your hands, ladies, 
put on your tea-gowns. 
I tell you Shakspeare’s dead and buried. 
He 


Cannot come out on’s grave. [ With sur- 
prise.| Oh, gentlemen,— 
Bassanio, Romeo, Hamlet, and my 
Thane,— 
We must begin this business again. 
Jul. Can a writ issue, Portia, against 
a dead man? 
Por. Yes, habeas corpus; you can 
sue a corpse. 
Oph. Nay, but non—non—nonny in- 
ventus ; that’s 
You can’t find him. 
Ham. Now, I remember when I went 
to England, 
I made my pilgrimage to Shakspeare’s 
grave, 
And wondered what meant that most 
fierce 
Inscription, cut into the solid stone. 
“Good friends,” the inscription read, 
“ forbear 
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“To dig the dust encloséd here. 
“ Blest be ye man yt spares these stones, 
“ And cursed be he yt moves my bones.” 
Por. T have it: prove an alibi. 
A lie, by jingo, and I'll tell you why: 
He was afraid that he’d be sued for 
libel, 
And so he’s made believe he’s buried 
there. 
But, really, I believe he was a myth, 
This W. Shakspeare; and an empty 
tomb, 
Sans bones, sans dust, sans everything, 
Conceals his vain pretence. 
Lady Mac. This tomb another trick, 
more bold, 
Conceals; the buried books that hold 
The legends that the auld wives told,— 
Old witches’ tales from Burns’ to Scott’s, 
From the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. 
And, once unearthed, these books would 
show 
The tales he’s told, to all our woe, 
Have heroines with other names ; 
Theirs, and not ours, the sins and 
shames. 
Oph. Nay, gentle lady, don’t such 
anger take on ; 
Beneath these fearful words a secret lies ; 
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Ham says his relative, a man named 
acon 
Wrote all these plays, and William 
_Shakspeare lies 


There in two senses ; one refers to lying, 
The other, certes, was the result of 


ying. 
Jul. Well, now, let’s call him myth, 
thief, liar, 
Who stole his stories, palmed them off 
as his own, 
Gave new names to old faces, never lived 


at all, 
And, when he did live, coolly took the 
credit— 
Heaven save the mark !—of writing 
What some one else wrote for him and 
before him. 
We've pricked his “ bubble reputation.” 
Revenge is the sweetest thing in all crea- 


tion. 
Mac. His offence is rank, it smells to 
heaven. 


Bas. I think these dames with Shak- 
speare have got even. 

Ham. Trust them for that, O Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

Rom. I think this Place aux Dames 

most fitly ends here. 
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G ye,” she said,—the lyric Muse,— 
“Of human hopes and fears, 
Of human smiles and tears.” 
In all the tones that singers use 


They sang through all the years. 


“You sing brave songs of war,” she said ; 
You sing the hopes of youth ; 


You sing the might of truth ; 
You sing of stars, of roses red, 


And maids that love, in sooth. 
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“ You sing me well of joy,” she said, 
“And better yet of pain,— 
Of hearts that loved in vain, 
Of lovers lost or cold or dead, 
Of Hopes like blasted grain.” 


She said, “ Yea, even of things divine 
Full loftily you sing ; 
And but one gracious thing 

Have you forgot, O singers mine, 
To tune on pipe or string. 


“Of love that taught to woo and wed, 
Of love that died for others, 
Or knitted friends like brothers, 
You sing full well; and yet,” she said, 
“Who names the love of mothers?” 


They bent the knee and bared the head,— 
Young poets of to-day, 
Old bards of ages gray ! 
“We cannot sing of her,” they said ; 
“Spare that one name, we pray. 


“ Let Art claim all the rest,” they cried; 
“That name is Nature’s own.” 
They spoke with graver tone: 
“‘ Queen, thine be every name beside, 
But ‘ Mother’ ours alone.” 
Miuicent W. Sunn. 


THE PHYSICAL 


HERE has never been formulated 
any entirely satisfactory definition 

of pain. However, to speak physiologi- 
cally, we may say that pain is a sensation 
instinctively recognized as abnormal and 
disagreeable, produced by the excessive 
stimulation of nerves whose natural and 
moderate stimulation produces only agree- 
able impressions. There is a curious fact 
involved in the definition which cannot 
escape the careful observer. The anguish 
of a burn is but the production—as we say 
in geometry—of the pleasant impression 


USES. OF PAIN. 


called warmth; the shock and pain of a 
blow is but the intensification of what we 
enjoy as a pat; and there is a world of 
significance in the words of Heine, in 
his song of the Lotos flower,— 


Sie duftet und weinet und zittert 
Vor Liebe und Liebesweh. 


Indeed, we should probably have more 
correct ideas on the subject if we could 
bear in mind that our like or dislike of 
certain impressions depends more on our 
ability or inability to bear them in their 


varying degrees of intensity than upon 
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any quality inherent in themselves. There 
are, as all must have felt, pleasures, like 
certain flavors, that grow keen and con- 
centrated until we cannot endure them, 
—they hurt; while, on the other hand, 
there are pains of body and of mind to 
which people sometimes cling, and which 
—paradoxical as it may sound—they ab- 
solutely enjoy. 

But this curious aspect of our subject 
we may not now dwell upon, for we are 
more concerned with pain as men shrink 
from and avoid it,—the pain which, 
when extreme, brings tears into the eyes 
and wrings groans from the breast. Of 
this the best definition is the shortest: 
Pain is pain. We need no more elaborate 
formula, for our human lot makes us all 
so familiar with its actuality that a bare 
mention of it suffices to make the speaker 
and the hearer understand each other per- 


fectly. From the earliest moment of life , 


to its last, the meaning of the word is 
drilled into us by a more or less bitter 
experience. To the infant the scratch 
of a pin, the bump at the hands of a 
heedless nurse, the cool lance of the 
doctor who deems this the short road 
to easy teething, the correcting applica- 
tion of the parental hand, take up the 
thread of a series of lessons with which 
the passing years will render the pupil 
ever more familiar. 

Of the mechanism of pain much more 
may be said. It has been thoroughly 
studied and well described. Even the 
time required for an impression to travel 
from an extremity to the brain has been 
accurately measured. . 

The apparatus by which animals be- 
come aware of external impressions con- 
sists of an arrangement of nerve-cells 
and filaments,—the former to receive, 
the latter to transmit, impressions. The 

lowest form of nervous system known is 
found in one of the mollusks, and con- 
sists of a single ganglion, or collection of 
nerve-cells, and a few nerve-fibres; the 
highest is that of man, with a very mul- 
tiplied and complex division of parts. The 
higher animals have, like man,a brain and 
spinal cord, with nerves of general and 
special sense. Of the latter are the nerves 
of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
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the tactile sense. Of the former are those 
by which common sensibility—to which 
belongs pain—is conveyed; though the 
special senses also may be excited to the 
extent of pain. 

The nerves of general sense are dis- 
tributed to every part of the body. Is- 
suing from the’brain and spinal cord, they 
pass through bony and soft canals to their 
destination, being there arranged in a 
manner to fit them to receive impres- 
sions, which they report to the gangli- 
onic cells from which they emanate. 
But this distribution is not indiscrim- 
inate. Early in the study of the ner- 
vous system one is struck with the re- 
markable adaptation to the use of a part 
of its susceptibility to irritation. Thus, 
we find the skin, which in many races 
constitutes the only protection against 
external natural forces, endowed with 
nerves in number sufficient to guard ev- 
ery minutest point. Not even the delicate 
lance of the mosquito can penetrate it 
without exciting the alarm of some little 
sentry. We observe further that in dif- _ 
ferent parts there is a difference in the 
kind of susceptibility, for a whiff of to- 
bacco-Smoke makes no impression on the 
skin,— why should it?—while on the 
nerves of the air-tubes it acts so sharp- 
ly and violently as to excite a spasm 
of coughing and its immediate expul- 
sion. 

In like manner we find such tissues as 
bone, cartilage, and tendon endowed with 
susceptibility to just those impressions 
which accompany what is dangerous to 
them. Cutting, to which they are liable 
only in abnormal cases, hurts them but 
little; but pressure on bone and cartilage 
and stretching of a tendon excite agony. 

Then, too, different portions of the 
same apparatus are differently sensitive. 
An example of this may be found in the 
alimentary canal. Let us take a homely 
illustration, such as is furnished by getting 
a too hot morsel in the mouth. No one 
needs to be told how quickly it is ejected, 
if this be possible; or, if not, how quickly 
it is swallowed. And why ondlienlt 


Simply because the membrane linin: 
the oesophagus, through which the food 
passes to the stomach, and that of the 
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stomach itself, are far less endowed with 
common sensibility than is that of the 
mouth. Thus the latter, which stands 
guard, is acute and active, quick to learn 
and prompt to remedy threatened danger, 
but when once the irritating substance 
has passed the mouth it approaches a 
region where, with less ability to reject 
it, there is less danger of harm, for the 
cavity is larger, it is usually partly: filled 
with fluid, and a cooling or diluent sub- 
stance can be easily sent after it. Our ad- 
miration at this provision of Nature rises 
to a higher pitch as we discover that the 
usual order of sensitiveness is in certain 
cases reversed, that there are things which 
the stomach will not tolerate though they 
are in no way objectionable to the mouth, 
and that thus we are put in possession 
of a class of agents called emetics, often 
useful and sometimes indispensable to the 
saving of life. 

If we now turn to the respiratory 
passages, we find the following mechan- 
ical conditions: their calibre is large at 
the entrance, but becomes progressively 
smaller as the bronchial tubes ramify and 
approach the recesses of the lungs. Here 
a foreign body would be more likely to 
be wedged fast, an irritant more likely to 
do damage the farther it penetrated. And, 
just suited to these conditions, we find the 
sensibility of the deeper passages keener 
than that of the external, so that foreign 
bodies advancing as far as the larynx 
excite violent spasmodic efforts for their 
expulsion, while some, as certain vapors 
and gases, which may pass the larynx 
unchallenged, are driven precipitately 
out again when they come to the little 
air-cells of the lungs, where the air and 
the blood are separated only by a mem- 
brane so delicate as to be almost inap- 
preciable. 

But more striking than anything yet 
mentioned is what we discover in the 
brain. This is the organ to which all 
painful impressions must go before we 
can become aware of them; its micro- 
scopic cells feel every pang that comes 
from the most distant part of the body. 
Yet they are almost, if not altogether, 
insensible to such impressions made di- 
rectly upon themselves. The brain may 
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be cut or torn, subjected to blows or 
burns, without exciting pain. In the 
lower animals the whole brain has been 
sliced away little by little without a sign of 
suffering being elicited, and human beings 
have had their brains frightfully muti- 
lated without feeling the least pain. 
And why should it be otherwise ? 
The brain is so unlikely to be subject to 
such influences as affect common sensibil- 
ity, it is so well watched and protected 
against surprise or injury from the out- 
side world, that it would not gain any- 
thing by being itself more keenly sensi- 
tive. Yet against the special dangers to 
which it is exposed it has its own defence. 
These dangers are insidious, they cannot 
be learned by the ordinary processes of 
observation, yet the brain perceives them. 
If the blood or its circulation be impaired, 
or if inflammation arise in the coverings 


or substance of the brain, pain gives 


warning of this fact with unmistakable 
clearness. 

Thus in all parts of the body the dis- 
tribution of sensibility is exactly adapted 
to their peculiar circumstances ; it is not — 
wasted, it is not misplaced; only when a 
useful purpose can be served are the 
nerves quick to receive and transmit 
those pangs which in themselves are so 
repugnant to us. 

And now let us examine more closely 
the purposes of pain. These may be 
classed as follows: first, to inform, and, 
second, to compel. That is, first, to com- 
municate the intelligence that harm has 
been done or is threatening, and, second, 
to compel us by suffering, or by the fear 
of it, to act or to refrain. Usually these 
two offices are executed with such rapid- 
ity that we can scarcely distinguish them 
as two. When, for example, a hot body 
is touched, quick as lightning leaps the 
notice of hurt to the brain, as quickly 
flashes back the order to escape, and 
before there is time to reflect all is over. 
After-thought alone reveals the nature of 
the process. Besides, pain enables us to 
distinguish one kind of hurt from another. 
This gives it what the doctors call its 
diagnostic value. Thus, some kinds of 
pain belong exclusively to certain tissues 
of the body, and others are always de- 
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pendent upon certain definite sorts of in- 
juries. There are also pains which pro- 
voke peculiar and well-recognized cries 
or expressions of countenance, upon 
hearing or seeing which the physician 
can conclude with a good deal of cer- 
tainty what has caused them. Again, 
the study of pains has led to their classi- 
fication, so that by their muster the 
nature of an injury can be determined 
just as a botanist analyzes a flower or a 
mineralogist a stone. So when the doc- 
tor comes with his little pinches and 
punches it must not be supposed this is 
only a way he has of amusing himself, 
but that so he must bring out the pains, 
as one who will tune a piano learns which 
strings are out of order by the very dis- 
cord he wrings from them. 

More familiar illustrations of the in- 
forming office of pain may be found in 
the common accidents of life,—the breaks 
and burns, the blows and bruises. In 
the simple matter of one’s foot going to 
sleep, as it is called, we have warning 
of a danger involving a complicated 
physiological process, which is none the 
less efficient because few persons know 
anything of its nature. he same is true 
of the pain of decaying teeth, of wearied 
eyes or tired brains, of overloaded 
stomachs, of strained joints, of broken 
bones, and a hundred other hurts. 

This brings us to the next aspect of 
our subject,—the compelling office of 
pain, which moves us, with the object of 
escaping from present or avoiding future 
suffering, to act or to refrain. In either 
case there is a force brought to bear far 
more effective than the most perfect 
reasoning. The child who touches an 
innocent-looking stove and finds it hot 
acts with a promptness which no amount 
of argument could bring about. The 
school-master who rises hastily from the 
seat upon which a mischievous boy has 
placed a bent pin will under no other 
circumstances deduce so rapidly from an 
effect its cause, or found upon this a 
more practical generalization. 

It has already been intimated that the 
effectiveness of pain does not depend at all 
upon a correct understanding of its na- 


ture or the vital processes upon which it 
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rests. When a cinder flies into one’s eye, " 
this is instantly and forcibly closed; not 
from any knowledge of the structure of 
the eye and the danger to which it is 
exposed, but because pain makes the act 
imperative. None the less is this the best 
thing that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances. 

More than this, pain can compel a 
person in astate of otherwise fatal stupor 
to acts which shall save his life. This is 
best illustrated in poisoning with opium. 
The effect of an overdose of this drug 
is to deaden the sensibility, slowing the 
respiration and circulation until the body 
dies as an engine would stop if the en- 
gineer went to sleep and let his fires go 
out and his boilers get empty. The only 
thing which in such cases can save life 
is to dispel the increasing lethargy and 
stimulate the heart and lungs to artifi- 
cial activity until there is time for the 
poison to be removed from the system. 
For this purpose patients are usually 
kept walking about and stirred up by a 
species of whipping, or by dashing cold 
water upon them. But a plan much 
better than these, which add exhaustion 
to stupor, is to trust to the power of ex- 
citing pain acute enough to cause deep 
inspiration and set the heart to beat- 
ing fast. This can be best done with a 
good electric battery. When the two 
poles are applied to the skin and a strong 
current sent among the nerves there dis- 
tributed, pain will make itself heard in 
the chambers of the dulled brain; whence 
will come out- an involuntary impulse to 
vague efforts at crying, which draw the 
air deep into the lungs and send the 
blood coursing swiftly through the veins. 

A similar principle is often invoked 
when new-born children fail to open their 
career with that cry which is so dear to 
the mother’s heart and so important to 
themselves, as marking the beginning of 
their breathing. A sharp slap will often 
cause a convulsive catch and a deep in- 
spiration, filling out the lungs, and, like 
the engineer's push upon a fly-wheel, 
start the machinery, which, after that, 
will go on with perfect regularity. And 
many a mother whose child frightens her, 
when not so young, by “ holding its 
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breath,” may secure speedy peace of 
mind and convey at the same time a 
useful lesson in discipline by adopting 
this same method. 

So much for the power of pain to 
compel us to act; let us now look a little 
at its power to make us refrain. Let us 
call to mind the quiet which the dread 
of pain enforces in broken bones, dislo- 
cated joints, when glass, splinters, nails, 
or bullets have entered the body. The 
surgeon has no splint so good, no bandage 
so secure, as the invisible ones which hold 
a suffering patient still. His appliances 
may slip or get loose without its being 
observed, but when pain is on guard no 
slip can pass unnoticed. A little child 
lies in bed with hip-joint disease. There 
is a fluid accumulated in the sheath of 
the joint, and to avoid pain certain mus- 
cles have turned the foot into a position 
which relaxes this sheath and lessens the 
pressure on and from the fluid. Pres- 
ently the child falls asleep. For a while 
habit and a partial sense of pain keep the 
leg in its strange position ; but when sleep 
becomes profound, the tired muscles relax 
and others pull the bones closer together, 
till with a cry the child awakes and re- 
sumes the former and safer position. 

One who has had, or seen another 
with, a broken arm, cannot forget the 
way that arm was supported, the anx- 
iety with which others were warned not 
to touch it, the reluctance with which it 
was resigned even to the surgeon. Pain 
was at the bottom of all this, and thus 
was secured the needed immobility of 
the broken surface. 

In these and other cases that might 
be cited the good offices of pain are ob- 
vious enough. On the other hand, we 
need not think very deeply to appreciate 
how dangerous—even fatal—to us would 
be the absence of our capacity for feeling 
it. Bysuch a deliverance from what we 
so naturally dread and seek to avoid we 
should be subject without warning to the 
injurious action of heat and cold, of 
mechanical and chemical irritants, of a 
thousand dangers threatening our very 
existence. 

A striking instance of such a condition 
is narrated by Dr. Carpenter, of England, 
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as having occurred years ago in that coun- 
try. One bitter cold night a drover lay 
down upon the platform of a lime-kiln, 
and placed his feet upon the stones last 
put on, to warm them. He then fell 
asleep. While he slept, the fire burned 
on, but he was so benumbed and stupefied 
that he did not notice it. All through 
the night it advanced, but he slept un- 
disturbed. In the morning the keeper 
found him still sleeping, but to his hor- 
ror discovered that one foot and part of 
the leg above it were burned off. When 
aroused, the poor wretch had no idea of 
his injury until he attempted to rise, when 
the bone of his leg, completely calcined, 
crumbled into fragments under him. Be- 
ing taken to an infirmary, in about two 
weeks he died. 

Sir Charles Bell speaks of a man who 
had lost the sensibility of one hand, and 
who, on lifting a pot-lid from the stove, 
had the skin of his fingers and part of his 
hand entirely destroyed without knowing 
he was injured. 

Other illustrations of the serious re- 
sults which follow the loss or suspension 
of sensibility need not be added. They 
are familiar enough to all who have seen 
much of hospitals, where many, from 
ignorance, dulness, or insensibility, let 
injuries go unnoted which might be 
cured if attention were called to them, 
and others, with paralysis, present never- 
to-be-forgotten pictures as they lie dying 
by inches, yet totally insensible of the 
destruction going on in their own bodies. 

Such facts confirm in the strongest 
way possible the opinion of the utility 
of pain to which we have been led by a 
consideration of the positive side of the 
subject, leaving no room for doubt that 
pain, hard as it is to bear, proper as it is 
to be shunned, is of inestimable service 
to mankind. Regarded simply in its phys- 
ical aspect, it is, as we are now constituted 
and situated, absolutely indispensable to 
our existence and well-being. 


We have thus gone hastily over most 
of the ground which, at the beginning of 
this study, we surveyed. We have exam- 
ined the nature and mechanism of pain, 
with the distribution of the susceptibility 
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to it. We have seen something of its 
uses in compelling us to act or to refrain, 
and the damage which its absence would 
entail. Let us now take up what remains, 
and which, though not bearing directly 
upon the utility of pain, deserves con- 
sideration, in order that we may avoid 
misapprehension in regard to the manner 
and extent of its infliction. 

Sympathetic souls are sometimes mis- 
takenly disturbed with the burden of suf- 
ferings which have no actual existence. 
Theoretically, our sense of God’s good- 
ness would be greatly shocked if we be- 
lieved that creatures every instant exposed 
to mutilation and death were endowed 
with a capacity for suffering equal to that 
of others much less exposed and much 
better able to protect themselves. Nor, 
as a matter of fact, do we find any such 
thing. On the contrary, as we descend 
the scale of being we find sensibility be- 
coming less acute and the most defence- 
less creatures least capable of suffering. 
This begins to be observed in the human 
family, where we see the susceptibility to 
pain to be in a very constant ratiéd to the 
intellectual development of the individ- 
ual. The delicate and refined suffer much 
more keenly than the coarse and ignorant. 
The same is true of the lower animals. 
The cart-horse plods stolidly along, seem- 
ing not to notice the blows of a cruel 
master, in marked contrast to the intense, 
high-strung action of the blooded animal 
upon the slightest touch of whip or spur. 
The lack of education, the lack of fitness 
for varied work, with which is almost al- 
ways associated greater exposure to dan- 
ger and less ability to guard against it, 
are accompanied by a diminished sensi- 
tiveness. Man, with his knowledge of 
the forces of Nature, his superiority over 
beasts of prey, his manifold means of es- 
cape or defence, has of all animals the 
keenest sensibilities. In the lower ani- 
mals we find, as their exposure increases, 
that their sensibility to pain decreases, 
so that when we come to orders at the 
mercy of every adverse influence we 
find them devoid of any distinct nervous 
system, and as insensible as the plants 
called “sensitive,” responding, like them, 
to mechanical and chemical stimuli, but, 
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like them, utterly unconscious of their 
action. 

This opinion does not rest upon theory 
alone : facts confirm it. Nothing is more 
clearly demonstrated than that similar 
injuries affect very differently higher and 
lower orders. What would produce agony 
or death in the former seems to make but 
little impression upon the latter. A beetle 
or a butterfly impaled on a pin will feed 
as unconcernedly as if confined in a 
other way ; a leech cut fairly in two wi 
not desist from sucking; and bees have 
been seen gathering honey as if nothing 
had happened after almost all their vis- 
cera had been torn out by birds. An 
almost incredible story is on record in 
regard to a dragon-fly. These are crea- 
tures very highly organized for their class. 
A naturalist, wishing to test their well- 
known voracity, caught one and bent its 
body so that its tail should be presented 
to its jaws. To his surprise, the dragon- 
fly began at once to devour itself, and con- 
tinued to do so until it had actually eaten 
four segments of its own body; when, 
unfortunately, it escaped and flew away, 
leaving undecided the question where it 
would have been had it eaten itself all 
up, but not a doubt that it had felt no 
considerable pain during its self-sacri- 
ficing repast. 

There is a little worm, called Nais, upon 
which some curious experiments have been 
made. One has been taken and its head 
cut off, when another grew on; this being 
removed, a third was developed ; the third 
cut off, a fourth succeeded it; and so on 
until the animal had been seven times de- 
capitated and had its eighth head. When 
this fell, however, the Nais died. 

These illustrations are in marked con- 
trast to what is observed in the case of 
human beings, where one of the gravest 
elements of danger, after injuries accom- 
panied by mutilation, is what is called 
“surgical shock.” This is made up of 


pain and mental depression, and often 
causes death where the physical injury 
alone would not suffice to bring it about. 

It is probably an error to suppose 
that animals which are the natural prey 
of others suffer much when pursued or 
taken. There seems to be an instinctive 
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desire to escape ; but the idea of intense 
suffering or anxiety is incompatible with 
the unconcern they often exhibit in the 
presence of their enemies. The victims 
of the cat tribe may furnish an illustra- 
tion of this fact. Sus who has carefully 
observed the behavior of a mouse when 
in the power of a cat must have been 
struck with the apparent indifference 
displayed. This is sometimes set down : 
to feigning, but it is more probably de- 
pendent upon a condition like that ex- 
perienced by Dr. Livingstone when he 
was caught by a lion, shaken as a terrier 
shakes a rat, and had his arm crushed 
to splinters by the animal’s teeth. He 
afterward declared that at the time he 
had neither pain nor anxiety, but, on the 
contrary, a quiet, dreamy feeling, by no 
means disagreeable. 

Finally, in our estimate of pain it 
would be well to bear in mind that we 
cannot always rely implicitly upon those 
motions, expressions, or cries which are 
usually taken to be evidences of it. By 
themselves they are very unreliable 
guides. The same appearances of suf- 
fering may be evoked when the irritated 
part is cut off entirely from the brain, in 
which alone pain is felt. A lizard cut 
in two will writhe whichever part is 
pinched ; a frog whose brain has been 
removed will act as if it felt the sting- 
ing of a drop of acetic acid; a decap- 
itated chicken will jump about; and 
small segments of eels spring up in a hot 
pan so naturally that some persons have 
actually thought it cruel to cook them. 
These actions are what are called excito- 
motor, as contrasted with sensori-motor, 
and take place without any feeling. 
They are the result of impressions carried 
only to the spinal cord, which can ex- 
cite regular and methodical movements 
in return, but has no sensation whatever. 

And it is not the lower animals alone 
that present these phenomena. In in- 
juries not infrequently occurring to 
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man, where the spinal cord is cut or 
bruised so that it cannot communicate 
any impression to the brain, the parts 
below the injury may be thrown into 
convulsive action without the knowledge 
of the injured person. Sensation in 
these parts is entirely banished, and 
though the evidences of pain may be 
counterfeited, none whatever is felt; as, 
in answer to a query, an uneducated man 
once said to his surgeon, who stimulated 
his legs to reflex action, “No, sir; I 
don’t feel it; but you see my legs do.” 

Similar evidences of pain are some- 
times presented by patients under the in- 
fluence of an anesthetic, or by persons 
mesmerized. In the raging of delirium 
there is little conscious suffering, often 
none, and the moaning of a fever-tossed 
child indicates far less pain on its part 
than it awakens in the heart of a tender 
mother; while in the last dread act of 
dying, the struggles, the gasping, the 
contortions of face which so agonize the 
feelings of relatives and friends are, in 
almost every case, totally unconnected 
with pain, and dependent upon physical 
conditions of which the dying one is 
quite unconscious. 

A knowledge of these facts could not 
make any right-minded person less con- 
siderate of the feelings of another, brute 
or human; but it may serve to mitigate 
the poignancy of our sorrow when we 
must stand by unable to help when others 
seem to be enduring great suffering. 
And with this we must leave our sub- 
ject. It will not have been in vain that 
we have considered it if in so doing we 
have learned to understand it a little 
better, and thereby gained a position 
from which we can with less bewilder- 
ment regard this one of the many per- 
plexing problems of our existence. For 
indeed 


There ie purpose in pain,— 
Otherwise it were devilish. 


CuarLes W. Duties, M.D. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
Municipal Reform. 
F* time to time spasmodic 

efforts are made, in one or another 
of our large cities, to throw off the 
incubus of municipal misrule and put 
a stop to practices through which the 
tax-payers are burdened and defrauded, 
and which shock the moral sense of that 
portion of the community which happens 
to be susceptible of such impressions. 
Occasionally these attempts meet with 
some success, which is hailed as a proof 
that, whatever the evils of which we 
have to complain, the remedy is always 
at hand, the people being “sound,” and 
its strength, when put forth, irresistible. 
Philadelphia has just undergone a seiz- 
ure of this kind of more than the usual 
intensity. It is not easy to get at the 
truth in regard to the corruption and 
mismanagement alleged to exist. One 
hears privately frightful stories, humor- 
ously told, but such details are seldom 
made public,—for several reasons,—and 
general statements are met with general 
denials and counter-assertions. And 
even when it is admitted that the present 
state of things is not perfect, the “im- 
practicability” of reform is urged as a 
sufficient reason for leaving it undis- 
turbed. This argument would, of 
course, lose some of its force if all 
who use it would do their best to con- 
trovert it: reform would cease to be im- 
practicable in proportion as reformers be- 
came numerous. It must, however, be 
allowed that, unlike charity, the reform 
which begins at home is the most difficult, 
that the movement must receive some ex- 
traordinary impetus before it can become 
general, and that until this takes place the 
obstacles will not besurmounted. Munici- 
pal reform would be comparatively easy of 
accomplishment if preceded by reform in 
the national and State administrations; 
but the prospect in this direction is far 
from cheering. Civil service reform 


seems to be in a state of suspense. . Its 
advocates haye either retired from the 
field or they are working under ground, 
and, instead of an open assault, are mak- 
ing regular approaches by means of zig- 
zags and covered passages. Perhaps they 
expect to get a “lift” from the new ad- 
ministration. More probably they are 
waiting for that remote and indefinite 
period when, all other issues having been 
settled beyond any possibility of revival, 
their views may be audibly uttered with 
the hope of their engaging public atten- 
tion and enlisting sufficient support to 
form a base for active operations. 


The Decline of Genius. 

THERE has-been a controversy recently 
in the “ Atlantic Monthly” and other peri- 
odicals about the uses and functions of 
genius. The discussion is not very ap- 
posite to the present time, except as a 
post-mortem investigation, for nothing is 
more evident than that we have reached 
one of those periods when the human 
intellect the world over seems incapable 
of any novel and extraordinary achieve- 
ments. There is an immense activity, but 
without any striking originality of concep- 
tion or any wonderful results. The great 
writers of the century are nearly all gone, 
and there are no indications that a new 
race is coming on. Art is cultivated as 
a means of displaying technical skill and 
close observation of nature, not of reveal- 
ing inspirations. Science, which so lately 
was marching triumphantly to new ac- 
quisitions in the whole domain of knowl- 
edge, now makes no fresh discoveries, but 
contents itself with the application of old 
principles. Even the thinkers who have 
done so much to illumine our past and 
to darken our future are singularly qui- 
escent. They too feel the ebbing of the 
tide and the internal decay of power. In 
the political world the case is still worse 
so far as regards our own country, while 
of the three European statesmen who 
might deserve to be called great and 
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who control the affairs of their respec- 
tive countries, one alone is still at an age 
when his career cannot be considered as 
drawing to its close. If we are absolutely 
dependent on the aid and leadership of ge- 
nius for general progress or improvement, 
our immediate chances are evidently very 
poor. No one, however, supposes that we 
are coming to a stand-still or about to retro- 
grade. Yet this does not prove that genius 
is not the chief source of our intellectual 
activity and does not give the original 
impulse to every advance. The present 
period, like similar periods in the past, is 
no doubt one of rest and recuperation, 
when new forces are silently developing 
and a start preparing on lines hitherto 
untraversed. There is no reason for sup- 
posing either that our state is one of stag- 
nation and that retrogression must ensue, 
or that we have reached a stage when the 
mere diffusion of ideas and the co-operation 
of ordinary efforts will suffice to preserve 
us from that fate. It is sometimes said 
that the supply of genius will always be 
equal to the need. This may be true, 
but the need cannot be measured by the 
mere sense of want, but is one of Na- 
ture’s secrets, and the supply often comes 
when the lack is least felt, and in unfe- 
miliar and questionable forms. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
Clothes and Conversation. 


From time to time a wail comes to us, 
now from the city, now from the coun- 
try,—for the village seems as burdened 
as the town,—“ Our social life is gone. 
Hospitality is dying out, and conver- 
sation is a lost art. Tell us what to 
do.” 

If this were one form of the mild 
pessimism fashionable just now in some 
circles, one could let it go with the com- 
fortable certainty that the evil complained 
of had either righted itself’ before its ex- 
istence had been positively formulated, or 
had been taken in hand on the instant of 
its discovery by the energetic reformer 
always lying in wait for budding evils, 
whether in morals or manners. That 
something more and deeper is involved 
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is-soon found to be the fact, and Good- 
win Sands are responsible for Tenterden 
Steeple more nearly in this case than in 
the original difficulty on that point. 

Clothes and conversation would seem 
to the casual observer by no means neces- 
sarily related, unless it be through the 
reflex action referred to by Emerson, the 
peace of mind enjoyed by the wearer of 
perfect garments “ only second in its na- 
ture to the consolations of religion,” and 
thus admitting that entire serenity and 
poise essential to the unbiased considera- 
tion of any topic. In reality, clothes are 
at the bottom of half our social difficulties, 
—most of all, the present one. In every 
circle we all have knowledge of at least 
one woman whose gifts and tastes fit her 
in the highest degree for a broad social 
life, yet who avoids carefully any chance 
which may draw her into such life. “ Per- 
fectly charming when you know her, but 
she won’t allow anybody to have that sat- 
isfaction,” is the puzzled comment; and 
there it ends. 

There are others without all the gifts, 
perhaps, but with strong social longings 
and admirable for many social purposes, 
excellent administrators where manage- 
ment is required, and filling essential 
places in their own way, who still re- 
main in the background and allow af- 
fairs, whether of church or every-day 
life, to remain in hands often far less 
fitted to carry them. Lach village, shut 
in and remote as it may be, holds one or 
more who could mould the daily life and 
thought if they would, but whose influ- 
ence remains unfelt or known to only one 
or two. - And from all comes the same 
answer: “ Yes, we know it. We want 
to do this and we ought to do that, but 
don’t you know this dreadful clothes 
question is always in the way? We 
have not money enough to compete 
with the people who lead in town. 
Indeed, we do not want to compete; 
but, say what you will, there is a cer- 
tain mental depression when alpaca en- 
counters velvet and diamonds which is 
not conducive to the best relations. It 
is easier to stay at home and let those 
who care to do so come to us.” 

“Come to your club,” writes another, 
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whose busy brain has worked for others 
year after year, and whose purse answers 
to every need but her own. 

“ Never, till ‘trimming’ has ceased to 
be its corner-stone,” is the reply. “You 
began beautifully, but you are swamped 
in fine clothes, and I won’t disgrace you 
by my one unchanging black silk.” 

Here comes the point upon which this 
matter hinges. Why not one unchanging 
black silk?—black, while open to some 
objections, being the one color admitting 
the wearing of any shade with it, and 
always capable of simple elegance. Why 
not, if made in a style which may be 
always picturesque, no matter what the 
mode of the moment may be? Worth has 
reproduced in some of his latest dresses 
exact copies of pictures of Catherine de 
Medicis and her contemporary, Queen 
Elizabeth, fabulously rich as to mate- 
rial, but so thorough a departure from 
the fashions of the day that they may 
serve as texts for a general departure. 
The dress-coat remains much the same 
from one year to another, the points of 
variation being discernible only to the 
eye of the tailor or the professed dandy. 
Why not, then, the lady’s state dress? 
and why should not some woman of 
sufficient wealth and assured position 
inaugurate a fashion which only needs 
such indorsement to become an estab- 
lished thing? Elaborate toilets have their 
own place, and may be beautiful and 
legitimate in that place, but for all of 
moderate means and busy lives a per- 
manent fashion is a necessity. A mod- 
erately-trimmed dress cut with square 
neck, filled in with soft lace, and a half- 
open or tight-fitting sleeve, according to 
age and taste, is becoming to all alike, 
and, once accepted as the standard for 
all small gatherings, would simplify life 
and give us the many who now shrink 
from the demands of trimming. 

H. C. 


About Growing Old. 

OnE of the prettiest anecdotes about 
that saddest and most trying of events, 
growing old, is told by M. Sainte- 
Beuve. Speaking of Madame Réca- 
mier,—that wonderful woman whose ex- 


quisite beauty was perhaps unequalled 
except by her lovely and unique char- 
acter, and who down to extreme old 
age retained her extraordinary powers of 
fascination,—he says, “She did not strug- 
gle, she resigned herself gracefully to the 
first touch of Time. She understood 
that, for one who had enjoyed such suc- 
cess as a beauty, to continue to seem 
beautiful she must make no pretensions. 
A friend who had not seen her for many 
years complimented her upon her good 
looks. ‘ Ah, my dear friend,’ she replied, 
‘it is useless for me to deceive myself. 
From the moment I noticed that the lit- 
tle Savoyards in the street no longer 
turned to look at me, I knew that all was 
over.’” 

Less philosophically, perhaps, but quite 
as candidly, another celebrated beauty 
resigned herself to the ravages of the de- 
stroyer. It is Fanny Kemble who tells 
us of the noted actress, Mlle. Clairon, 
who, recalled to the stage for the pleas- 
ure of some royal personage years after 
she had quitted it, was especially anx- 
ious to recover the pattern of a certain 
cap which she had worn in “La Co- 
quette corrigée,” in which she was to 
reappear. This cap had created a per- 
fect furore at the time of her first wear- 
ing it, and to it the actress attributed 
her great success in the part. An eager 
search was instituted for the milliner who 
had made the cap, and whose fortune it 
had made. Happily, she was found, and 
besought to manufacture a copy of the 
much-desired cap. When she presented 
herself with the longed-for head-gear in 
her hand, the actress rushed toward it in 
an ecstasy: “Ah, c’est bien cela! c'est 
bien la le bonnet!” (“ Ah, that is it! 


.that is the very cap!”) In a moment 


she was before the glass, pulling and 
twisting the pretty fabrication, trying to 
reproduce the old well-remembered ef- 
fect. Nearer and nearer to the glass 
she drew in the vain endeavor, then 
suddenly stopped, and, covering her 
aged face with her withered hands, 
exclaimed, “Ah, c’est bien le bonnet, 
mais ce n’est plus la figure!” (“ Ah, it 
is indeed the cap, but it is not the 
same face !’”) L. 8. H. 
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ART MATTERS. 
Our Art Periodicals. 


THE prominent position now occu- 
pied by art matters in the pages of our 
periodical literature is one of the most 
interesting facts connected therewith. 
We cannot, take up a magazine or 
weekly paper—popular or “ heavy’— 
without finding the arts of design dis- 
cussed in one way or another; and, 
moreover, there has grown up, well 
within the last decade, a goodly brother- 
hood of periodicals especially devoted to 
their worship. The “ Aldine,” I believe, 
existed before that time, but it was 
merely a collection of engravings with 
explanatory text, not an art magazine in 
the proper sense. For some years “ Ap- 
pleton’s Art Journal” occupied this field 
alone ; at least I am unaware of the fact 
if it had any earlier rivals than those 
of which I am about to speak. This 
monthly was not entirely American, but 
was in greater part a reprint of the Eng- 
lish journal of the same name. Original 
correspondence was added, and a cer- 


tain proportion of the more important 
articles were written expressly for its 


columns. It has, I believe, been recently 
discontinued. 

First among the now current art peri- 
odicals of the country one must cite the 
“ American Art Review,” published by 
Estes & Lauriat. It is only in its sec- 
ond year, but is already recognized as 
the chief organ of art in this country 
and has won hearty applause in Europe. 
Its tone is dignified and scholarly; it 
never strays from its main theme or 
strives to attract the public by any but 
the most worthy means. It cannot but 
do good in the encouragement of a less 
facile and superficial style of criticism 
than that which has been usual with 
our writers on art. The most ob- 
vious attraction it offers to its subscribers 
is found in the etchings, two or three of 
which accompany each number.. Some 
are by famous foreign hands, but the 
special aim of the editors is to encourage 
the practice of the art among ourselves 
and to introduce its followers to the pub- 
lic. In this it well assists the work of 
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our many exhibitions. Its capacity is 
far smaller, of course, but its inspectors 
are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. In addition to 
etchings the “ Review” shows numerous 
full-page wood-cuts and “‘ process-prints” 
of the best quality, and its letter-press 
is copiously illustrated. This latter is 
original, save occasionally in the case of 
minor articles translated from European 
publications. There are full illustrated 
notices of exhibitions in all parts of the 
country, a chronicle of art matters great 
and small, and of recent art publications 
at home and abroad ; also a full depart- 
ment of book-reviews. The main articles 
treat of contemporary and local, but also 
or historical and archeological, themes. 
All essays, exhibition-notices, and book- 
reviews are signed: so there is a fair 
field for the ventilation of divergent 
theories and criticisms. The “ Review” 
is a large quarto, published monthly, and 
sold by subscription only. 

Some years ago a small sheet called 
the “ Art Interchange” was started in 
the interests of the “ Decorative Art So- 
ciety” of New York. It has since been 
increased in size, widened in scope, and 
transferred to independent management, 
still retaining its name, however, and de- 
claring itself under the patronage of 
more than one decorative art association. 
It contains short articles on local art of 
all kinds, and is prettily illustrated with 
cuts and colored plates that are valuable 
either in themselves or as patterns for 
art needlework and decorative painting. 
Instructive papers on these subjects also 
accompany the illustrations. Though 
decidedly “light” in tone, it is sincere 
and usually well informed. Many young 
ladies throughout the country must ob- 
tain much practical assistance from its 
query-column and also from its supply- 
department, through which may be ob- 
tained decorative designs and all the 
materials necessary to their execution. 
This paper is a small thin quarto, pub- 
lished fortnightly. 

The “ Art Amateur” is a monthly in 
large folio shape, somewhat unwieldy, 
but able to display larger illustrations 
than if it were of another shape. It 
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also is popular rather than very serious 
in its aims. It keeps well abreast of 
current art, decorative as well as _picto- 
rial, and gives a portion of its columns to 
the consideration of local musical and 
dramatic topics. The illustrations are 
numerous and pleasing. Many of its 
pages are filled with patterns, by the aid 
of which modest workers may try their 
hands upon paper and porcelain or with 
needle and thread. There is always 
much that is worth reading in the 
“ Amateur,” but it is unequal, and is 
sometimes marred by a slightly aggres- 
sive editorial tone. 

The “ American Architect and Build- 
ing News” may seem from its title, per- 
haps, to be a purely technical journal, 
offering little of interest to outsiders. 
But its plan is much wider than its name 
implies. It deals with architecture from 
the zsthetic as well as from the utili- 
tarian side, and considers both past and 
present. It also interests itself greatly 
in archeological research and in the arts 
of painting and sculpture, whether ap- 
plied or not to purposes of architectural 
decoration. The greater part of its con- 
tents are original, though it occasionally 
copies papers of interest. In its pages 
first appeared the attractive “Open Fire- 
place in all Ages,” which has just been 
republished in book-form. It deserves 
the highest praise for its earnestness, its 
steady devotion to the highest interests 
of art, and its avoidance of a popular— 
z.e., Shallow or careless—tone. It is a 
small folio, published weekly by Messrs. 
Osgood & Co., with four full pages of 
heliotype illustrations from the well- 
known press of its proprietors. 


** Etchings.”’ 

Ir is trite, I fear, to say that nothing 
so encourages loose thinking, so persist- 
ently fosters ignorance, as an inexact use 
of terms. Nothing, for example, so mili- 
tates against the acquirement of a little 
solid knowledge of art by those who are 
unable to devote especial study to the 
subject as the loose application of tech- 
nical or other artistic terms by ordinary 
speakers, and still more by those who 
constitute themselves our teachers. The 
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word “etching,” for instance, has been so 
often defined for the general reader, its 
meaning is so peculiar and the style of 
work it represents so very important, 
that one is at a loss to understand how 
it can be so constantly and so glaringly 
misapplied. Are some people, perhaps, 
under the impression that it sounds more 
“artistic” to use a technical word, whether 
rightly or wrongly, than to use plain Eng- 
lish undefiled? “A slight pencil etching” 
is a phrase I heard not long ago. I sup- 
pose the speaker felt more “ cultivated” 
than if she had said “a pencil sketch.” 
It is safe to say that at different times I 
have heard the word employed to desig- 
nate every conceivable style of work in 
black and white, whether done by hand 
or by reproductive processes. Indeed, I 
rather wonder that I have not yet heard 
any one speak of an etching in colors. 
And not only in the popular mouth is 
the blunder frequent. We see it often 
in print and in places where we should 
not have expected it. In a well-known 
little art journal a constant advertisement 
is headed “ Etching on Linen.” Worse 
than this, in a recent number of the same 
paper there were full directions given for 
the execution of this style of handiwork, 
and here also, under editorial sanction, 
we found it called “ Etching on Linen,” 
though it is, of course, simply pen-and- 
ink drawing on that material. A pen- 
and-ink drawing can never even look like 
an etching, and surely least of all when 
it is done on linen. There is nothing that 
does look like an etching except a helio- 
type or other reproduction of the same. 
If, however, there possibly could be, we 
should have no warrant for calling such 
a thing an etching. The word denotes a 
process, not an effect, and can be applied 
only to work produced by that process. 
It bears its meaning on its face. It is 
not a word of originally wider significance 
which has been narrowed by custom. Its 
etymological, “dictionary” meaning is ex- 
actly the same as its acceptation in artistic 
parlance. It is from the same root as the 
verb to eat,—the Greek gw. It seems 
almost ridiculous to be obliged to say 
once more that only such prints as are 
made from plates that have been acted 
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upon by acids—eaten away—can by 
any possible stretch of courtesy be called 
etchings. This mode of working gives 
such peculiar results that they are not 
to be confounded with any others even 
by an almost unpractised eye. In these 
days, when the following of art in one way 
or another is a fashion almost universal, 
our ears are constantly distressed by a 
similar use of many artistic terms,— 
terms which so essentially belong to the 
work they characterize that the transfer 
of them to other kinds of work must warp 
the popular knowledge of the distinction 
between the various methods of expres- 
sion in art. Among them all, however, 
there is none so constantly perverted and 
so distressing and misleading in its per- 
version as the word “etching.” 
M. G. V. R. 


ANECDOTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Irish Sympathy. 

Ir the Irish have an undeniable vir- 

tue, it is that of sympathy; but what 


originality in itsexpression! A good old 
servant lay at the point of death. It was 
long since she had been in our employ, 
but her affection for the family was un- 
diminished. We were living in town, 
she in the country. Her sister, who 
was nursing her, sent a message to my 
mother that our poor old servant was 
longing to see her former mistress, and 
my kind-hearted mother lost no time in 
taking the little journey. The sister 
met her at the cottage-door. “Oh, in- 
dade, may the Lard bliss ye!” she ex- 
claimed, and, abruptly opening the door 
of the adjoining bedroom, continued, 
“Hearr, Maggie; ye sid af y’id see 
Mistress O. y id doie contint. Now 
ye can doie jist as soon as ye plaze.” 

Another servant was about to be mar- 
ried. She was found by my aunt weep- 
ing on the eve of her marriage. ‘“ Why, 
Bridget,” said my aunt, “are you not 
glad to marry ?” 

“ No, indade, ma’am.” 

“Then why do you marry ?” 

“ Will, ma’am, this is the way it was: 
Me sisthur have a whole flure, and faith 
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she can’t occipy more than the half of it, 
and siz she to me, siz she, ‘ Biddy,’ siz 
she, ‘if you wur the good sisthur ye 
ought to be,’ siz she, ‘ ye’d jist marry,’ 
siz she, ‘and occipy the uther half,’ siz 
she, ‘and not be lettin’ all thim rooms 
run to waste,’ siz she.—‘ Will,’ siz I, ‘I 
wouldn’t loike to be onamable,’ siz [, 
‘but who wud I marry, Catherine?’ siz 
J.’—‘ Will, that’s no ixcuse at all,’ siz 
she, ‘for it’s mesilf that knows a man, 
and him a carrter ; and a bitter man don’t 
live in this worreld, by all the howly 
saints,’ siz she.—‘ Will,’ siz I, ‘I was 
niver onamable,’ siz I, ‘and I was niver 
that proud that wouldn’t be bid be me 
sisthur, and she oulder than me, and 
more loike a muther to me than a sis- 
thur.’—‘ That’s roight, Biddy,’ siz she, 
‘and it’s the nixt Sunday afthur the first 
of the munth that ye'll be married,’ siz 
she, ‘for I spoke to the carrter mesilf, 
and I towld him about ye,’ she siz, siz 
she, ‘and he was grately plazed wid ye.’ 
— Will, Catherine,’ siz I, ‘I was always 
obligin’.’—‘ Will, ye wur, Biddy,’ siz she; 
‘T'll say that fur ye,’ siz she. And so, 
ma'am, ye see that it would be a pity if 
her own sisthur would lave the poor 
wuman wid all thim rooms on her hands 
and she havin’ young childer’.” 

My aunt was speechless before such a 
monument of sympathy and sacrifice. 

We knew of another marriage per- 
haps even more remarkable than this, 
contracted entirely out of pity. A poor 
woman washed for us one day in the 
week to assist our laundress. She had 
two little girls, and was a widow. She 
supported herself and these children by 
the hard work of her hands. One day 
she informed us that she was married. 

“T am glad to hear it, indeed,” said 
my mother. “I hope that you have 
bettered your circumstances, and that 
your new husband will be able to doa 
great deal for your children.” 

“ Will, indade, ma’am,” she answered, 
“it’s little he can do fur thim, for it’s 
ould he is, an’ sick, lame loike; and him 
havin’ three poor little gurls, and thim 
runnin’ on the strate. Oh, it wud brake 
yer heart to say thim, and ne’er a wan to 
look to thim. Faith I thought I cud 
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look to thim better than he,—as noice 
childer as iver ye saw.” 

All this delivered with the simplicity 
of an unconscious saint. 

Sometimes their sympathy lies in a 
quite sincere unwillingness to disagree 
with you or uphold any opinion of their 
own in opposition to yours. I well re- 
member one Ann, the cleverest person I 
ever saw in her class of life; she knew 
the wishes of those she served by in- 
stinct, and her clever hands were never 
far behind her knowledge. I had one 
day bought a new toilet-set for a room 
newly furnished in a chintz where pale 
green was relieved by flowers of pink 
deepening to red. I had looked every- 
where for a green set, but, as my require- 
ments included other things than color, I 
was obliged to satisfy myself with a white 
set on which a pattern was delicately out- 
lined in red. Storks drawn with a slight 
red line circled round the large pitcher 
in rapid flight, reeds and water-flowers 
grew up at the sides of the basin, and in 
this fashion the whole set was decorated. 
It was sent home. Ann, without waiting 
for orders, washed it and set it in its 
place, and it was at the moment that 
she had completed her task and stood off 
to note the effect that I entered the room. 

She turned to me with a sympathetic 
smile: “ Will, they are beautiful,—in- 
dade they are, miss,—and the room 
looks beautiful wid thim. That wud be 
eggsacly moy taste,—eggsacly. Ye have 
beautiful taste, miss. ‘They couldn’t be 
bitter. That wud be eggsacly moy taste, 
only,” with a deprecating smile, “af they 
wur a pale grane.” 

We had been having some warm 


weather, and I had given orders that. 


my fire should not be lighted in the 
morning. One night the weather turned 
cold again, and on waking I found Ann 
laying the fire. She looked round at 
me with an explanatory smile, saying, 
“A fire’ll be no insult to-day, miss.” 
What confidence, too, do these amia- 
ble, wrong-headed, childish people place 
in those whose judgment they admire! 
It is indeed the true outcome of the 
Catholic Church, that sets aside personal 
responsibility. They will cast their en- 


tire life in the balance and never ques- 
tion your decision. 

It was on a day when affairs crowded 
the morning, and my mother, deep in 
receipt-books and accounts and unan- 
swered letters, sat at her writing-table, 
that she saw two little girls, the children 
of a former servant, come hand in hand 
into her room. She looked up and recog- 
nized them cordially, but without a word, 
and at once buried herself again in her 
work. She had quite forgotten the chil- 
dren, and an hour had passed, when, look- 
ing up, she saw them seated near, patiently 
and silently waiting. She laid down her 
pen, and, turning to them, asked, ‘“ What 
do you want, children ?” 

The eldest abruptly answered, “ Me 
muther sez will Johnny be a carrpinter 
or a mason ?” 

Johnny’s future career was to depend 
entirely on the brief undigested advice 
that my mother might give. 

We sat one morning before the blazing 
fire in the dining-room. One of us chil- 
dren asked why the kindling-wood was 
painted green. To answer this question 
with discretion a close examination was 
made, which resulted in an indignant ex- 
clamation from'my mother. “Is it possi- 
ble,” she cried, “that Dennis has broken 
up those new green steps? These pieces 
of wood are of that color. I sent him 
down into the cellar the other day to 
break up those packing-boxes for kin- 
dling.” 

Dennis was summoned. “ Dennis,” said 
my mother sternly, “when I sent you to 
the cellar to break wood the other day, 
did you cut up the green steps that were 
there ?” 

“T did, me lady.” 

“Why,” said my mother with scorch- 
ing sarcasm, “did you not break up the 
refrigerator and the ironing-table ?” 

“Tl do it directly, me lady,” answered 
Dennis innocently. 

It was quite necessary to overlook Den- 
nis in his work, for his skill was not always 
equal to his willingness. One day, under 
my direction, he was moving a picture. 
“ Be careful!” I cried. “Take it by the 
frame; in that way you will put your 
fingers through the canvas.” ie: 
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He set down the picture against the 
wall and examined it curiously, and at 
last remarked, “Faith it 7% dilikit,— 
almost timporiry.” 

Their way of expressing admiration or 
liking is sometimes very peculiar. There 
is an old story of a lawyer who, gaining 
a case for an Irishman, received his thanks 
in the following words: “ By the howly 
saints, don’t I wish I saw ye knocked 
down in me own county! Wouldn't I 


bring a faction to the riscue?” I was 


OF THE DAY. [Marcx, 
reminded of this story by a remark made 
by the nurse of one of my friends whose 
sister was ill. The good Irishwoman 
shared with the patient’s mother in 
taking care of her, and was devoted in 
her attendance; but one day she said 
confidingly to my friend, of whom she 
was very fond, “Sure, I wouldn’t wish 
ye to be ill, miss—oh, no, indade! 
but I was sayin’ to your mamma this 
morning, af it wor only you, we'd make 


sure hand to ye.” M. RB. O. 
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Ilios.* 


Ir the world had heard nothing before 
of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at Iis- 
sarlik, the publication of this volume 
would have produced a “ sensation” un- 
paralleled, probably, by any similar effect 
of the announcement of a new discovery 
in the field of antiquarian research. His 
labors were undertaken at an opportune 
moment, and were crowned with a success 
which no one but himself would have 
ventured to anticipate. The Homeric 
poems, besides being the subject of a 
critical analysis more searching and pro- 
tracted than has ever been expended on 
any other writings, had become a focus 
for the study and speculation of all who 
were seeking to elucidate the beginnings 
of history and the phenomena attending 
the dawn of civilization. While others 
were content to conjecture and theorize 
from the evidence already betore them, Dr. 
Schliemann dug and brought to light new 
evidence, which, on the lowest estimate 


* “Tlios: the City and Country of the Tro- 
jans; the Results of Researches and Discoveries 
on the Site of Troy and throughout the Troad in 
the Years 1871-72-73-78-79.” Insluding an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry 
Schliemann, F.S.A., F.R.I. British Architects, 
author of “ Troy and its Remains,” “ Mycenz,” 
ete. With a preface, appendices, ani notes by 
Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miiller, A. H. 
Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugsch-Bey, P. As- 
cherson, M. A. Postolaccas, M. E. Burnouf, Mr. 
F. Calvert, and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With maps, 
and about eighteen hundred illustrations. 

ew York: Harper & Brothers. 
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of its value and significance, could not 
fail to settle some disputed points and to 
narrow the channel of discussion while 
giving a fresh impetus to the current. 
Happily, he made no attempt to bafile 
and stimulate curiosity by holding back 
results until his work was completed. 
At every stage the public was kept in- 
formed as to its progress. Hence the 
effect was less startling than it must other- 
wise have been, and instead of salvos 
there has been merely a running fire of 
comment and criticism. Dr. Schliemann 
will, we trust, miss none of his well- 
merited honors; but this final record of 
his achievements finds the reader already 
prepared to consider calmly the amount 
and nature of the additions thus made to 
the previous stock of knowledge and the 
conclusions which they tend to support. 
In determining these questions the au- 
thor’s own arguments and expositions 
will often, we fear, be found a hinderance 
rather than a help. The present work is 
an amplification of “Troy and its Re- 
mains,” repeating and completing the 
story of the discoveries with some differ- 
ences of arrangement, some corrections 
or modifications of statements and views, 
more elaborate and minute discussions 
of subsidiary archeological details, and 
a more ponderous equipment of append- 
ices and illustrations, but with the same 
or greater defects of method, the whole 
effect being that of an immense jumble 


of facts and arguments heaped together 
without regard to their relative or abso- 
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lute importance and without any dis- 
tinctly conceived aim. Dr. Schliemann 
set out with the notion that his discov- 
eries would establish the credibility 
of the Iliad as an historical narrative, 
—a substantially true account of real 
events and real persons by a contem- 
orary and eye-witness. e has been 
to acknowledge that this position 
is untenable, but we seek in vain for any 
clear statement or indication of that 
which he now holds, and much of his 
writing resembles the manoeuvring of an 
army which, while making a change of 
base, is maintaining a constant struggle 
for its communications, unable to let go 
one line or to fall back tpon another. 
The question to which Dr. Schliemann 
would have done well to confine himself, 
and on which his explorations might be 
expected to throw light, is not whether 
the Homeric poems can be accepted, with 
certain limitations, as veracious chron- 
icles, but what is the precise nature of 
the traditions or legends on which the 
poems were built. According to the 
theory first elaborated by Grote, these 
stories, with the whole of the legendary 
lore of ancient Greece, were purely myth- 
ical, without any original nucleus of 
fact, the creations of an age ‘‘ destitute 
both of recorded history and of positive 
science, but full of imagination and sen- 
timent and religious impressibility,” and 
accepted as truth because “ they filled u 
the vacuum of the unrecorded past an 
explained many of the puzzling incognita 
of the present.” This theory is defective 
in giving no sufficient account of the state 
of mind in which the myths were pro- 
duced, of the ideas and conceptions em- 
bodied in them, or of the processes by 
which they were shaped. Comparative 
mythologists of a more recent school have 
sought to supply this want by resolving 
the “tale of ‘Troy divine” into a form of 
the “ universal sun-myth,” and tracing its 
origin to a period anterior to the settle- 
ment of Greece or the “ Aryan migra- 
tion” from the distant East. But the 
more complete and consistent the theo 
became the less acceptance did it find, 
and scholars generally reverted to the be- 
lief that, whatever mixture or coloring 
the material might have undergone be- 
fore being subjected to the plastic im- 
agination of the poet, its primary sub- 
stance must have been an actual event or 
series of events, a contest of some kind 
between Greeks and another people on 
the Asiatic shores of the Hellespont. 
Grote had admitted the bare possibility 


of some historical basis for the story as 
a thing which could neither be denied 
nor affirmed. Curtius, on the other hand, 
believed himself to have found this basis 
in the actual or probable incidents of the 
colonization of Asia by the Greeks; while 
many other scholars maintained the 
reality of “the Trojan war’ without any 
general agreement as to its character or 
as to the degree in which it was suscep- 
tible of proof. 

Now what, let us ask, is likely to be 
the effect of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
on thesedifferent views? Thorough-going 
mythologists like Mr. Cox would prob- 
ably dismiss them as of no importance 
whatever except to the mere antiquarian. 
Curtius might admit them as at least not in- 
consistent with his theory,—perhaps even 
as aids to its further development. Grote, 
could he have foreseen them, would, we 
conceive, have been constrained to modify 
his views on the subject. His reason 
for treating the whole story as “ essen- 
tially a legend, and nothing more,” of 
which it is impossible to affirm that it 
had any basis of truth, is that we possess 
no evidence but the epic itself, and that, 
consequently, whoever undertakes to 
“ pick out certain portions as matters of 


fact, while he sets aside the rest as fiction, 


must do so in full reliance on his own 
powers of historical divination, without 
any means of proving or verifying his 
conclusions.”’ In thus arguing from the 
absence of “independent evidence,” he 
was, of course, thinking of writtén 
records, which, in this case, were not 
only not extant, but could not be sup- 
posed to have ever existed. Such explora- 
tions as had at that time been made in 
the Troad were superficial, their only 
object being to determine how far the 
scenery and topography corresponded 
with the action and descriptions of the 
epic. Grote, while denying that “ his- 
tory recognizes Troy, the city, as actually 
existing,” admits that the “airy noth- 
ing” of the poet had had “a local habita- 
tion and a name,” and that these had 
been traditionally preserved and _identi- 
fied. ‘There is every reason,” he con- 
tends, “for presuming that the Ilium 
visited by aoe and Alexander was 
really the ‘holy Ilium’ present to the 
mind of Homer.” Now that this site has 
been excavated, it is found to have been 
occupied successively by seven different 
“ cities,”"—using the term employed by 
Schliemann in default of a more accurate 
one,— of which the uppermost may be 
taken without demur to have been the 
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“Greek Ilium” known to history, while 
the others must be referred to prehistoric 
ages and unknown builders. The third 
from the bottom must, as its remains at- 
test, have been a place of note, enriched 
by commerce or plunder, adorned to some 
extent by art, ruled over by princes or 
chiefs who lived in a certain magnifi- 
cence, and finally destroyed by a confla- 
gation, with indications pointing to cap- 
ture and sack. Would not Grote have 
recognized in this discovery “ independ- 
ent evidence” of equal value, so far as it 

oes, with authoritative written records? 

oes it not support the belief that the 
story of the Iliad had an historical basis, 
and reveal to some extent the nucleus 
of fact around which had clustered the 
legends and traditions embodied in the 
Homeric poems? These are the ques- 
tions which should claim the attention 
of Dr. Schliemann’s readers, and they 
should, we think, be answered in the 
affirmative. 

Further than this few will be inclined 
to go. These discoveries, if accepted as 
evidence, instead of proving the truth of 
the story as narrated in the epic, prove 
just the contrary. If. the ag whose 
fame and fate gave birth to the legend be 
identified with Dr. Schliemann’s “ burnt 
city,’ then its size and population, its 
condition and the events that led to its 
destruction, can have borne no resem- 
blance to the representations of the poet. 
To talk of Priam and Ilector, of the Gre- 
cian host and the ten years’ siege, or 
even of the arms and utensils described 
in the epic, in connection with these re- 
mains, is absurd. The arts and manners 
depicted by Homer were those of his own 
contemporaries. His heroes and their 
exploits were creations of the poetical 
imagination. It seems tous highly prob- 
able that there is a relation such as we 
have indicated between the poet’s Ilios 
and the “burnt city,” but it is a matter 
of certainty that the two are very distinct 
things. 


Livingstone’s Personal Life.* 


The fulness and care with which Dr. 
Livingstone’s journals were written are 
not the least striking proofs of the un- 
relaxing energy and perseverance which 
he carried into every detail of his life. 


#* “The Personal Life of David Livingstone, | 


LL.D., D.C.L. Chiefly from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence in the Possession 
of his Family.” By William Garden Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D. New York “Harper & Brothers. 
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His days were spent in physical labor 
which, performed as it was in an ener- 
vating and unhealthy climate, in the 
teeth of fever, lassitude, want of food, 
and every sort of obstacle, was in itself 
wellnigh miraculous. And under all this 
strain he not only succeeded in making 
and recording regular observations on 
the geography of the country through 
which he passed, but accomplished in 
addition an amount of writing which 
would have done no discredit to a pro- 
fessional man of letters, surrounded b 
all the conveniences of life. Each of his 
private letters, Dr. Blaikie tells us, was 
usually as long as a pamphlet, and their 
number, he adds, was without end. His 
journals alone, of which some portion is 
still unpublished, while none have been 

iven to the press in full, must have 
ormed a small library. His ‘ Mission- 
ary Travels” and “‘ Zambesi Expedition,”’ 
though of course taken entirely from the 
journals, were no mere reprints of these, 
but were rewritten for publication. His 
style was conscientiously clear and truth- 
ful, often catching somewhat of the vigor 
and directness of his character, while in 
his handwriting, as in his dress, he is re- 
ported to have been invariably neat and 
exact, whatever disadvantage he might be 
under as to materials. Thus, although 
the greater part of his life was passed 
thousands of miles away from the obser- 
vation of the civilized world, its record 
is singularly cledr. There are no gaps 
to be filled up, no obscure or doubtful 
passages for disentanglement. The mis- 
understandings to which Livingstone was 
subjected, which tind frequent mention in 
the biography before us, were of so trans- 
parent a character and belonged so com- 
pletely to the moment that it is difficult 
to understand at this date how they could 
have arisen at all. That a man like Liv- 
ingstone, engaged upon an enterprise of 
importance to the whole world, should 
have looked for help only to be met with 
hinderances speaks little for the perspi- 
cacity, to say nothing of the generosity, 
of those with whom he had to deal. But 
though the scientific results of his labor 
may fall short of what, with more oppor- 
tunity, he might have accomplished, its 
moral value and influence are shown at 
their true height by the difficulties which 
he encountered and overcame. 


The results and many incidents of his 
travels are recorded in his own books, but 
these are as little personal in character as 
the nature of the case admitted, and, the 
materials being so large, a generous sur- 
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lus was left to his biographer. Dr. Blaikie 
i performed his task in many respects 
exceeding well. The scope and arrange- 
ment of his book could hardly be better. 
It aims pany at adding, by the use of 
unpublished materials, to what the public 
has already had the chance to learn about 
Livingstone, while it enters into every part 
of his career with sufficient minuteness to 
stand alone as a résumé of his life, which 
it will naturally have to do for many 
readers. It is long enough to admit of 
detailed and solid treatment, and not too 
long for what it claims and deserves to 
be, an essentially popular book. Its tone 
is manly and appreciative, without any- 
thing extravagant or aggressive. Per- 
haps, indeed, it errs on the other side, 
and is a little too cool and reserved. The 

ortrait which it gives us of Livingstone 
is a truthful and consistent one, but it 
lacks the warmth and vividness of delin- 
eation which might leave the reader with 
a sense of having stood face to face with 
the man. This is no doubt partly owing 
to the fact that Dr. Blaikie has not writ- 
ten from personal recollection ; but he has 
not the imagination which has sometimes 
made up for the want of that personal in- 
timacy so precious to a biographer. In 
many cases this lack would be supplied 
by letters; but Livingstone’s letters are 
not vivid examples of self-revelation. He 
wrote always sincerely and graphically, 
but he was naturally a reserved man in 
the —— of feeling. We are often 
reminded, too, in reading his letters, of 
the distance both in miles and moments 
which separated the writer from those to 
whom they were addressed. His corre- 
spondence with his children has none of 
the minute interest which a fuller knowl- 
edge of their life and habits might have 
called forth. The news of the birth of 
his youngest child did not reach him till 
a whole year had elapsed after the event, 
and he once or twice passed still longer 
periods without receiving a letter. There 
could hardly be any conversational tone 
in a correspondence under these circum- 
stances. The genial and sympathetic side 
of his nature—never, we imagine, ve 
expansively or prominently displayed, 
but said to have been shown in personal 
intercourse—is not made real to us in his 
In the absence of any attractive minor 
traits there is a certain gain in the 
strength of the impression made. We 
acknowledge the greatness of Living- 
stone’s character, not because we are 
captivated by this or that quality, but 
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because we are compelled by the sheer 
force of testimony to perceive that it was 
great. His goodness was not impulsive 
or relative: it was sustained, elevated, 
and strong. Ile was born and brought 
up in that humble Scottish life which 
has often been called patriarchal, and 
which in its narrow simplicity and the 
sterling upright quality of the men it 
has — certainly comes nearer to 
the Old Testament character than any 
other phase of Anglo-Saxon existence, 
not even excepting New England Puri- 
tanism. 


The Scottish Church, both on himself and those 
With whom from childhood he grew up, had held 
The strong hand of her purity. 


There is a resemblance close enough to 
be called a family rather than a national 
likeness between many noted Scotchmen 
of this type and education. It is as if they 
had all been reared in the same house- 
hold, had imbibed the same ideas and 
formed the same habits. Livingstone 
stands out from a number of ministers 
and professional men, more or less emi- 
nent and endowed with similar qualities, 
by the grasp of his intellect, the intense 
singleness and concentration of his ener- 
gies and the largeness of the purpose to 
which they were devoted. He dropped 
all that was dogmatic or purely formal 
in the creed, and he retained and carried 
to a higher perfection the scriptural anal- 
ogy. The command to leave all and follow 
Christ he obeyed to the letter, becoming a 
stranger to his own children. Had Liv- 
ingstone’s sacrifices and sufferings in 
‘Africa been undertaken simply from 
scientific curiosity, or from a passion for 
travel and the freedom of wild life, they 
would still have been memorable, but 
they would not have had the stamp of 
moral greatness which actually belongs 
to all that he did. Without the enthusi- 
asm of the explorer his work would have 
been dreary indeed, and Livingstone 

sessed this in full measure, but the whole 
tenor of the journals and letters quoted 
by Dr. Blaikie shows that he was actu- 
ated throughout by-a lofty and unaf- 
fected sense of duty. Curiosity might 
have impelled.him to the arduous journey 
from Linyanti to Loanda, but it was a 
higher feeling which prompted him to 
retrace his steps over the same w 

road in order to conduct the blacks, who 
had served him on the journey, back to 
their homes. On the other hand, the 


breadth work, as 
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tion, place it above mere missionary 
labor of however pure a character. That 
a worthy colonial bishop held seven ser- 
vices in one day for as many patient sable 
congregations, as is recorded in a recently 
ublished biography, is a fact which can 
be stimulating or impressive to only the 
most devout and church-bound minds who 
read of it, whatever it might have been 
to the congregations in. question. But 
that Livingstone, alone and apart, with- 
out the helps or ameliorations of large 
and well-organized expeditions, travelled 
twenty-nine thousand miles, penetratin 
into an enormous tract of country whic 
no European foot had trodden before, that 
by his gentleness and tact he humanized 
to a considerable extent the savages of 
various tribes with whom he came in 
contact, and that he spent his energy, 
health, and life in a single-handed effort 
for the abolishment of the slave-trade,— 
these are things which every one ought 
to know, and to be mentally larger and 
better for knowing. The simple courage- 
ous spirit in which he went about what 
he called his duty, a spirit at once Chris- 
tian and Spartan, is shown in a paper 
written by him on “Missionary Sacri- 
fices,’ which Dr. Blaikie has quoted in 
the appendix to this book. ‘ But what 
means the lugubrious wail that too often 
bursts from the circle of his friends? 
The tears shed might be excused if he 
were going to Norfolk Island at the gov- 
ernment expense. But sometimes the 
missionary note is pitched in the same 
key. The white cliffs of Dover become 
immensely dear to those who never cared 
for masses of chalk before. Pathetic 
aay are penned about laying their 
ones on a foreign shore .by those who 
never thought of making aught of their 
bones at home. (Bone-dust is dear no- 
where, we think.) . . . Our talk of sacri- 
fices is ungenerous and heathenish.” 
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